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INTRODUCTION 


Actor Lovejoy observes in his The Great Chain of Being that 
new elements rarely appear in philosophy. In order to express a 
new understanding of reality, the philosopher must resort to an- 
tique concepts. Thus, just as a child may arrange and rearrange 
building blocks in a variety of imaginary structures, so philoso- 
phers over the ages have created new systems and combinations 
from an unchanging fund of basic notions. Lovejoy’s view is of 
course historical and self-conscious; philosophy is seen as a great 
chain, philosophia perennis, in which apparent innovation is but 
confirmation of an abiding sameness. Philosophy consists not so 
much of ideas as the history of ideas. 

A great deal of modern philosophy corresponds to this view. 
Hegel’s idealistic teleology, according to which the world is the 
unfolding of a primordial, implicit Idea, finds a more modest 
counterpart in the notion that since Greece all philosophy may be 
subsumed as footnotes to Plato and Aristotle. Thus, as an ex- 
treme example, a writer like William Barrett finds the genesis of 
existentialism in the earliest Greek thinkers.. In some cases, 
such efforts represent nothing more than a natural and naive 
projection of present bias over past realities. This is why Plato 
continues to be hounded by modern thinkers trying to force him 
to say what they have said. Other examples may lead us to sus- 
pect that philosophy has always been afflicted with a rather fun- 
damental nominalism. It is possible that for want of a better 
term we have grouped together under the caption of “philoso- 
phy” men who in fact have engaged in the most disparate of 
activities. One may wonder whether Plato and Pascal, Parmeni- 
des and Carnap, St. Thomas of Aquinas and Wittgenstein, Sua- 
rez and Sartre, Locke and Unamuno, all deserve the same label 
for their work. 

Yet these reservations are not meant as a denial of philosophic 
tradition. Regardless of his orientation, one of the first things a 
philosopher must do is to consider what others before him have 
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said. The Adamic freedom to begin from nothing applies only to 
Adam. Man’s situation is always subsequent and prior to others, 
and this means that if he would understand today he must know 
something of yesterday. In simpler terms, a portion of reality, 
indeed the fundamental portion, is the past. 

On the other hand, concern for the past must not dwindle to 
the mere manipulation and comparison of inherited ideas, lest it 
become a futile species of scholasticism. In a highly self-con- 
scious age, philosophy seems curiously unaware of this danger. 
For all its truth, Lovejoy’s view contains a note of ultimate fri- 
volity. The image of a child playing with blocks is perhaps un- 
comfortably accurate. For if philosophy is essentially a test of 
wit to see who can produce the most ingenious combinations of 
elements, it would have to be adjudged as pointless as it is clever. 

The modern world is beginning to discover that thought must 
be taken much more seriously. More and more, thought is com- 
ing to be regarded as a life function, and far from being identical 
to reason in the classic, abstract sense, reason is but one of its 
several possible forms. Thinking is a protean, indeed Prome- 
thean, task; something men do not because they are clever and 
erudite, but because they are men who must live in a problematic 
and perilous world. 

It is always possible of course to declare oneself inadequate to 
the rigors of this task. There is a strong undercurrent of nihilism 
in our world, an abject willingness to reduce man’s image to the 
paltriest proportions and his worth to a mere trifle. It is no 
accident that some thinkers belittle human destiny even as they 
stand in awe of the physical dimensions of the Universe. The 
grandeur of the one is taken as proof of the shabbiness of the 
other. Man is incapable of doing anything, they reason, thereby 
implying that he can do everything he wants without moral sanc- 
tions. 

Intellectually, this same attitude induces some thinkers to slip 
the restraints of reason altogether and race unfettered and irre- 
sponsibly into irrationalism. Like school children released after 
centuries of rational discipline, they indulge in the most fond and 
bizarre forms of anti-reason, paralleling in their work the chaos 
and formlessness they think to find in the Universe. No doubt in 
all kinds of unsuspected ways, we are paying the price today for 
their follies of several decades ago, and we are beginning to real- 
ize perhaps that much that has paraded under the name of phi- 
losophy in this century not only has turned out to be a blind alley 
but was never anything but sham and bad faith in the first place. 
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Not all philosophy can be classified in any of these ways. Cer- 
tain thinkers realized decades ago that the old rationalism had 
failed not because reality was at fault but because reason in the 
classic mold was inadequate. They saw that the problem was not 
lack of order either in life or the Universe but the loftiness and 
complexity of that order which cruder philosophies had barely 
glimpsed. To such men thought becomes a heroic task. With al- 
most fatalistic courage, they accept the titanic enterprise of re- 
affirming man’s place in the Universe, not the place he once had, 
but a role in a new conception of reality. There is something of 
Nietzsche here, something of his iron-willed resolve to speak and 
act boldly in the face of all eventualities, all realities. There is a 
sportive sense of daring, a fierce willingness to match strength to 
problem, mind to darkness, courage to danger. But there is more 
than Nietzsche. For their resolve is also moral and responsible; 
unlike Nietzsche who exulted in primal, personal will, they speak 
to and for other men. And their message is intensely human, in- 
tensely reasonable. 

And intensely Spanish. I refer of course to the Ortegan school 
of thought and specifically in this study to Julian Marias. Stu- 
dent, disciple, and friend of Ortega, prolific writer and lecturer, 
philosopher, social scientist, literary critic, translator, teacher, 
and distinguished member of the Royal Spanish Academy, Ma- 
rias has been a major figure in the intellectual life of Spain since 
the appearance of his Historia de la filosofia in 1941. The date of 
this work is quite significant in view of the general trends in 
Spanish intellectual activity during the recent decades. At first 
glance, Spain would appear to be an unlikely country for major 
philosophical advances in the post-Civil War years. Indeed, 
there has been a curious haste on the part of many critics to as- 
sume that Spanish intellectual lights were all but snuffed out in 
the gloomy years from 1936 to 1939. This outlook is not without 
some justification. By one of those frequent coincidences that 
mark the lives of great figures, Unamuno died just as the war 
was breaking out. That same year, 1936, Ortega left Spain in a 
self-imposed exile that was to last until 1945. And despite Ma- 
rias’ generous assessment of Ortega’s later publications, the sub- 
stance of Ortegan thought had already been written by that 
time.? Other well-known men such as Américo Castro, Ramón 
Sender, and José Gaos, to name but a few, left Spain forever and 
settled in the Americas. Antonio Machado spent the rest of his 
life in France; Salvador de Madariaga chose to live in England. 
García Lorca had already preceded Unamuno in death. 1t would 
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seem, as one American Hispanist summarized some years ago, 
that “Spain has lost for all time whatever preeminence she once 
had in that [intellectual] sphere.”? In the same article this writ- 
er explains: “Briefly, it can be said that through censorship, 
intimidation and sometimes more violent measures, the dictator- 
ship has pitifully stunted the nation’s normal intellectual growth 
and has lost the country the vast majority of her leading think- 
ers.” 

But is this the case? Let us hear what Marías himself has to 
say: 


Using the Spanish regime as a pretext, there is an ef- 
fort being made to eliminate Spain forever. If this 
were so, it would imply an exalted opinion of the po- 
litical regime, which would have been able in just 
twelve years to sterilize an entire country for the re- 
mainder of human history. As if this were possible! 
As if the intellectual flowering of countries coincided 
with even the best of governments; as if men should 
have had to await the creation of democratic govern- 
ments, elections, United Nations or perhaps dictator- 
ships, corporate states, or whatever in order to be 
able to think, dream, write delectable prose, compose 
poetry, paint, raise pyramids or Gothic cathedrals, 
fill the air with the music of violins, or investigate the 
structure of the atom or the attributes of God.‘ 


Of course one point of this study is that Marías himself is proof 
that what has been called ‘‘Spain’s second Golden Age” survived 
the war and has in fact continued. Let us hear some preliminary 
assessments of his importance: “Julián Marías is one of those 
Spaniards who have made the strongest decision not to renounce 
the promise of a Spain that the men of 1898 first began to reveal. 
His vast intellectual effort is aimed at giving substance to a 
Spanish possibility... within the lines of a tradition which, from 
our vantage point, we can already call “classic.” ”** Another writer 
remarks: ‘‘Ortega’s masterful teaching can be seen in Marías in a 
decisive and, without a doubt, absorbing way. The teacher's per- 
sonality has been fully imposed on the disciple, to the point that 
Julián Marías sees the world from Ortega's point of view.”” Laín 
Entralgo states that Marías' work is characterized by “his vol- 
untary, firm, and loyal traditionalism.” Soler Planas cautiously 
concludes a study of the Ortegan influence with these state- 
ments: “‘(1) There is no doubt that as the disciple, interpreter, 
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and apologist of Ortega, Julian Marias belongs to the Madrid 
school. (2) As for its origins, its ‘coming from,’ his work has an 
Ortegan affiliation, and is, therefore, radically inexplicable with- 
out Ortega.”” José Luis Aranguren calls Marías “by antono- 
masia the disciple of Ortega.” ° Later we shall have occasion to 
examine the pertinence—or impertinence—of such views. For 
the present, however, we shall simply point out that very little 
has been written about Marías. In part, this may have been due 
to the erroneous belief that there was little left to say about 
Spanish philosophy after the Civil War, or that anything Marías 
wrote could be found in some corner of Ortega's thought. 

My experience with the philosophy of Ortega convinced me 
that those who share Lovejoy's view are largely misguided. Per- 
haps '“adventure'” would be a better word than “experience.” For 
here was philosophy so daring, so new, so powerful that it bog- 
gled the mind and roused the soul. Here was language that could 
break your heart. Here were ideas on which to feast for years; 
here was truth in its most pristine form; and here, too, was the 
supreme expression of the Hispanic mind, the purest case of 
what Ortega once called “that simple Spanish vibration in the 
face of chaos.” 

But profound as it was, the Ortegan experience did not satisfy 
me. The more Ortega said, the more time and circumstances 
seemed to cut short what he could have said. Vaguely, I began to 
see whole areas implicit but unexplored in his thought. Then I 
discovered Marías, and my initial surprise at finding someone so 
like Ortega quickly changed to a profound sense of gratitude. 
With a clarity of thought unsurpassed in Ortega himself, per- 
haps with an even greater sense of form, and in a style that has 
come to be recognized for its own distinctive brilliance, Marías 
explained what I had inchoately glimpsed. He continued where 
Ortega stopped, though it was not always easy to fix a boundary 
between them. 

I soon realized that much more than discipleship was involved, 
if by that term was meant a kind of scholastic continuation of 
Ortega’s thought. Marias’ work was marked not by imitation 
but by a sense of collaboration which began long before Ortega’s 
death in 1955 and has continued in a most remarkable way to 
this day. It is as though they had undertaken some epic voyage, 
of the type that Spaniards have been noted for at times in their 
history, and when in distant seas the master falls, the mantle of 
responsibility for completing the mission then passes to his lieu- 
tenant. Marias has gone far beyond Ortega in many respects, 
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but always in keeping with the original and inherent promise of 
Orteganism. 

But I discovered also that very little notice had been taken of 
these solid accomplishments. Here was a vision of truth waiting 
to be discovered, waiting to fulfill its clarifying and cleansing 
function in a world where truth in any form becomes ever rarer 
but by that same token more valuable and efficacious. As for 
Marias himself, there has been no undue haste to be recognized. 
Hear his own words: ‘‘He who is capable of creating something is 
not hurried. He can wait, because what he has created interests 
him for its own sake, because it is enough for him to have seen a 
parcel of truth, to have added to beauty, to have illuminated 
better some corner of the Universe.””' 

Perhaps now Marias has waited long enough. Maybe now that 
less substantial men and ideas have had their day, the stage is 
ready not only to grant him a day but a place. Finally, if in some 
modest way this study will help to make this possible, it will 
have served its purpose and fulfilled my hopes. 


NOTES 


IWilliam Barrett, Irrational Man: A Study in Existential Philosophy, Anchor 
Books (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1962). 


2In a recent essay, Marias notes: "En cuanto a Ortega, una larga serie de obras 
inéditas ha seguido a su muerte en 1955, hasta el punto de constituir tres gran- 
des volúmenes de la edición Obras completas, es decir, un cincuenta por ciento 
de la producción recopilada hasta el momento de su muerte. En estos tomos se 
encierra gran parte de la obra más especificamente filosófica de Ortega....'' (As 
for Ortega, following his death in 1955, a long series of unpublished works con- 
tinued to appear, enough in fact to fill three large volumes of the Complete 
Works, in other words, an amount equal to fifty per cent of his work at the time 
of his death. These volumes contain a substantial number of the works of Ortega 
most properly considered as philosophical....) Marías goes on to say: "Esto hace 
que Husserl y Ortega hayan sido los filósofos más productivos del último dece- 
nio, y que sus obras hayan significado las aportaciones más sustanciales a la 
filosofia.” (This means that Husserl and Ortega have been the most productive 
philosophers of the past decade and that their works have constituted the most 
substantial contributions to philosophy.) Nuevos ensayos de filosofía (Madrid: 
Revista de Occidente, 1968), p. 39. This and subsequent translations are mine, 
unless otherwise indicated. 


3Robert G. Mead, Jr.. “Dictatorship and Literature in the Spanish World,” 
Books Abroad, 25, No. 3 (Summer, 1951), 225. 


4Mead. “Dictatorship...."" p. 224. 
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5*Con pretexto del régimen español, se trata de la eliminación, y para siempre, 
de España. Lo cual, de ser cierto, implicaría una sobrestimación del régimen po- 
lítico, el cual habría sido capaz, en doce años, de esterilizar un pais entero para 
todo el resto de la historia. Como si esto fuera posible; como si el florecimiento 
intelectual de los países coincidiese con los regímenes mejores; como si se hubie- 
se esperado a establecer gobiernos democráticos, elecciones, naciones unidas, o 
bien dictaduras, Estados corporativos o cualesquiera otros para pensar, soñar, 
escribir prosa deleitable, componer versos, pintar, levantar pirámides o catedra- 
les góticas, estremecer el aire con música de violines o investigar la estructura 
del átomo o los atributos de Dios'' (Obras, IV, 562-563). Unless otherwise in- 
dicated, all references to Marias’ work will be to his Obras, 8 vols. (Madrid: Re- 
vista de Occidente, 1958-70). 


SHelio Carpintero, Cinco aventuras españolas (Madrid: Revista de Occidente, 
1967), p. 191. 


7Julián Izquierdo, “Notas sobre una trayectoria. Julián Marías y la ‘razon vi- 
tal," Indice, No. 104 (1957), 8-9. 


8Pedro Lain Entralgo, “Las ‘Obras’ de Julián Marias," Ínsula, No. 156 (1959), 
3. 


9Juan Soler Planas, “Fondo orteguiano en la obra escrita de Julián Marias,” 
Mayurqga, II (octubre de 1969), 59. 


10" Los sueños de Maria Zambrano,” Revista de Occidente, No. 35 (1966), 208. 


11+] que es capaz de crear algo no tiene prisa; puede esperar, porque eso que ha 
hecho le interesa por sí mismo, porque le basta con haber visto una parcela de 
verdad, con haber aumentado un poco la belleza, con haber alumbrado mejor un 
rincón del universo” (Innovación y arcaísmo, Colección El Alción [Madrid: Re- 
vista de Occidente, 1973], p. 275). 


PART I 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS 


Henrizitiom. a philosophy entails at least two fundamental 
problems. On the one hand of course lies the matter of its doctri- 
nal and conceptual content. No doubt it is this aspect of philoso- 
phy that has been most frequently and negatively impressed on 
the popular mind. If philosophy arouses a certain admiration for 
the very abstruseness of its content, a far more common reaction 
is to ignore it out of disdainful conviction, tacit or otherwise, 
that the cleverness of its advocates is matched only by the irrele- 
vance of their arguments. Even in the best of cases philosophy 
often deals with the most serious of problems while limiting its 
appeal to the narrowest of audiences. Furthermore, the very uni- 
versality to which philosophy customarily aspires appears to 
render it defenseless before the hard particulars of everyday life. 
All too often its totemic symbol might well be a cocoon and its 
place an ivory tower where it is shielded from the harshness of 
the market places. 

But this view of philosophy overlooks another dimension as 
fundamental to the understanding of a mode of thought as it is 
usually ignored. We may forget that if men philosophize, they do 
so authentically only in response to certain problems, circum- 
stances, and conditions that arise historically from life itself. 
After all, the real problems of philosophy belong to real life, and 
if men set about to think in a philosophical way, they do so not 
so much because they can but because in one way or another they 
find it necessary to do so. Over against a fairly popular notion of 
philosophia perennis, perennial or unchanging philosophy, the 
real history of philosophy shows that it has arisen as many dif- 
ferent things in different ages. If in its outward manifestations 
philosophy seems to be mainly a history of ideas as is quite wide- 
ly supposed today, this is only because men have confronted cer- 
tain problems that have remained more or less constant through- 
out great portions of human history. Ideas themselves are en- 
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dued with a life and history of their own only insofar as they par- 
take of human life. Philosophy is timeless only if it is timely as 
well. For this reason, it cannot simply be interpreted as doctrine 
or ideology; it must first of all be understood as a human activi- 
ty. As one writer puts it: “The history of philosophy tells us all 
that has happened in philosophy since it first made its appear- 
ance. But this alone is not enough; in the first place, it is neces- 
sary to know how philosophy itself has been happening since its * 
origin. Not only do things happen in philosophy but philosophy 
itself happens in different ways at different times.”! This means 
that in order to understand a philosophy, or better, a philoso- 
pher, insofar as possible we must first understand the problems 
and conditions to which the philosopher addresses himself and 
which have created both the possibility and need of that way of 
thinking. Marías says it quite well: “Philosophy is understand- 
able only to the degree that one can insert himself in the situa- 
tion whence it originated. The real understanding of any page of 
philosophy requires the reader to recreate at least to a certain 
point the task of the philosopher who wrote it, that is, the philos- 
opher who ‘had’ both the obligation and the ability to create that 
philosophy.”? 

Conversely, if, as is often the case, we uproot a philosophy 
from its social and intellectual habitat, we shall probably not 
understand its innermost meaning; for in removing it from its 
world and time, in reducing it to mere rootless abstraction, we 
deprive it of the personal and hence ultimate motives that in- 
spired and shaped it. In every mode of thought to a greater or 
lesser degree, human needs, struggles, and bias rise eventually 
to the surface. The fondest dream of modern philosophy seems to 
be to speak impartially to all men and all ages, and time and 
again it has attempted to gain some ultimate vantage point from 
where its contentions would be beyond the questions and re- 
proaches of time. But each time its gesture has turned out to be 
vain and petulant. Each “absolute” view has been shown to be 
merely penultimate and thus provisional. 

Philosophy belongs to the market place, for that is where it 
comes from in the first place. It is human and mortal. Many hu- 
man activities and views have laid claim to the uncertain title of 
philosophy across the ages, and the history of philosophy in the 
final analysis can be none other than human history. When 
viewed from this perspective, far from being the mere exercise of 
idle and detached curiosity or the pursuit of “objective” truth, 
philosophy exhibits from the outset the urgency of unavoidable, 
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irrevocable human problems. It has its full share of drama and 
despair. But just as drama and despair are meaningless terms 
without a setting, so philosophy removed from the vital arena of 
its purpose and meaning often becomes a lifeless and ridiculous 
series of abstractions, retaining its complexities but losing its 
aim. 

Nevertheless, the preceding remarks must be tempered with a 
proper note of caution. To say that philosophy arises as a re- 
sponse to human problems does not imply a deterministic pro- 
cess whereby thought may be interpreted as a mere function of 
the difficulties besetting man in his various situations. A prob- 
lem may be confronted and interpreted in a variety of ways; it 
may be solved or it may prove insurmountable depending on hu- 
man ability. The mere presence of problems does not assure the 
creation of philosophy any more than oils and paint will guaran- 
tee a painting. The decisive factor is human genius, which comes 
upon human need and translates it into opportunity and crea- 
tion. 

In this regard also, it should be noted that a philosophy must 
be considered not only for what it is, but also—and perhaps 
equally —for what it is not. We understand a philosopher better 
when we know which problems he faces and which he avoids, 
which possibilities of his world he actualizes and which he shuns. 
We must consider what he says and what he does not say. The 
remark that history does not reveal its alternatives is only par- 
tially true. Behind the realities man has selected to follow and to 
become trail the unreal images of what he could have been. Far 
from being idle fancies, such images prompt us to pass judgment 
on ourselves and our history. It is only in view of what could 
have been that we can express satisfaction or regret with what 
we are. Of course in any absolute sense this implies a utopian and 
impossible task. We can never completely reconstruct our own 
worlds, real or possible, much less immerse ourselves wholly in 
those of other men. What they see and feel and hope for must al- 
ways retain some essential mystery for us. But understanding 
does not demand clarity on every point. Truth has its measure of 
mystery and imprecision, and we serve it better when we choose 
to respect what it conceals rather than importunately insisting 
on enlightenment where light cannot go. 

This brings me to the point of these remarks. The most radical 
justification for a philosophy, indeed perhaps the only justifica- 
tion in the long run, lies in human needs and problems and not 
primarily in the logical structure of its concepts. Conversely, it is 
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simply intellectual prestidigitation, if not mere idleness, to deal 
with ideas that have no basis in some aspect of human experi- 
ence. Man attempts to solve problems because he must confront 
them in his life. Living is dealing with problems. For this reason, 
in attempting to see how Marías' thought is rooted in the drama 
and story of his age, we are not simply indulging in a courteous 
act of appending his life to his thought but rather coming to 
grips with his ideas in their setting, which is to say, in their 
truth. We shall have been poor students of his thought if we lose 
sight of a basic Marian idea: ‘‘Like any human activity, philoso- 
phy is created in the light of some situation, and it is only in that 
light that it becomes meaningful. Philosophy is linked to the 
man who conceives it, and man is defined by his circumstance, 
which is what leads him to engage in this specific activity and 
not some other.’” 

This task presupposes some rather formidable limitations; a 
certain problematicity hovers about that area where thought is 
rooted in life, and fact must give way to supposition and risky 
deduction. Nevertheless, this in no way sets aside the need to see 
where Marias begins and where he intends to go, for it is within 
that specific and personal situation that ideas are endued with a 
validity and relevance they might otherwise forego. In this way 
they assume a human function as part of what Ortega might 
have called a “vital trajectory.” It is worth repeating that it is in 
this sense—and perhaps only in this sense—that ideas have life 
and history. In other words, we cannot really understand an idea 
until we know who said it and why it was said. Marías refers to 
this notion as the “biography of philosophy,” the title of one of 
his most important and original works, but which unfortunately 
has never received the attention it deserves. On a much more 
modest scale, this is the same meaning implied by the rubric 
“biography of philosophical problems” under which the present 
remarks are made. 


NOTES 


IGilberto de Mello Kujawski, “A Biografia da Filosofia enquanto Método,” 
Convivium. Ano V. Vol. 9, No. 7 (novembro-dezembro, 1966), 21. 


Mr . . . . 

=""...la filosofia sólo es comprensible en la medida en que uno logra retrotraerse a 
la situación en que se originó: la lectura de una página filosófica, si ha de ser 
efectiva, requiere que el lector reviva, hasta cierto punto al menos, el hacer del 
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metafísico creador que la escribió, mejor aún, que ‘tuvo’ que pensarla y ‘pudo’ 
hacerlo" (Obras, 11, 534). 


3*Como todo hacer humano, el filosofar se hace en vista de una situación, y sólo 
de ella recibe su sentido; por tanto, únicamente desde ella resulta inteligible. La 
filosofía va vinculada al hombre que la hace, y éste está definido por su circuns- 
tancia, que es la que lo fuerza realizar ese hacer concreto" (Obras, II, 534). 


I. ENCOUNTER WITH ORTEGA 


On a Tuesday afternoon in the autumn of 1932, Julián Marías, 
then eighteen years old, met his first class in a course offered at 
the University of Madrid entitled “Principios de Metafísica se- 
gún la Razón Vital” (Principles of Metaphysics According to 
Vital Reason). His professor was Ortega y Gasset. His impres- 
sions were profound and lasting. His life would never again be 
the same. 

By his own admission Marías had looked forward to that en- 
counter with Ortega y Gasset (as Ortega was generally referred 
to in those days) with considerable curiosity and enthusiasm. 
His interest in Ortega had already been aroused by a preliminary 
reading of some of his works. Recalling those early impressions, 
Marías declares: ‘‘It was like opening a door and entering a room 
that had been closed before. I felt a dark fear of not understand- 
ing well, apprehensive that such reading was beyond my years 
and my bachillerato. It was an adventure.’ 

Ortega’s so-called ‘‘verbal magic’’ was to have its effect on 
Marías, as it had on so many others, but for Marías the magic 
lay in the truth his words conveyed.? It was not simply that he 
understood Ortega (his fears of not being able to understand 
were groundless) or that he merely appreciated his style and 
manner, but rather as he admits: ‘‘...my reaction was that it was 
all truth. I believe that word began to function with a new mean- 
ing in my life the day I began to read the Notas of Ortega.” 

The initial tropism of Marias for Ortegan thought, his enthu- 
siasm for a way of thinking he perhaps did not yet clearly under- 
stand, now under the direct mastership of Ortega began to as- 
sume the definitive form that would remain in his thought and in 
his memories forever. Listen to what he says years later: “I can- 
not read Ortega without listening to his voice.... I mean that I 
hear the voice with which he said each sentence, and I recall its 
different inflections, the grave notes with which he would end his 
sentences, the transitions that announced surprise, the slightly 
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sharp starts that marked recapitulations and consequences. I 
can see his hands on the table and the way he kept putting on 
and taking off his glasses. And I relive the excitement that ran 
through the class, which was overcome by the impression that it 
was witnessing the unveiling of reality.’’“ 

This phase of Marías’ experience with Ortega lasted four 
years, and his studies at the University (1931-1936) coincided 
not only with the Republic but also with perhaps the most bril- 
liant period in the history of the school. This is how Marias de- 
scribes it: 


The School of Philosophy and Letters of Madrid dur- 
ing the years I spent there—1931-36—was simply a 
marvel to behold. Not only were there admirable pro- 
fessors such as it has not had before or since: Ortega, 
Zubiri, Morente, Gaos, Menéndez Pidal, Asin Pala- 
cios, Américo Castro, Montesinos, Sanchez Albor- 
noz, Lafuente, and many others; and not only did 
they reveal a spirit, a sense of dedication, and an in- 
tellectual integrity that reached even those less en- 
dowed and, of course, the students; it was besides a 
school of fellowship, veracity, intellectual rigor, re- 
spect, and freedom. My debt to that school can be 
repaid in only one way: by being faithful to it, to 
what it was for five years and should have been for- 
ever. 


But although Marias would remain faithful to the lofty exam- 
ples set before him at the University, he was soon plunged into a 
very different and difficult period of his life. The year 1936 
marked the end not only of Marias’ studies at the University but 
also the break-up of the group of men who had brought Spain to 
the forefront of European art and thought. That same year Una- 
muno died; Ortega went into exile for more than eight years; 
Américo Castro, Gaos, Sender, and others elected to go to the 
Americas. Marías, now twenty-two and graduated, faced a far 
different world from the one in which his university life had be- 
gun so propitiously five years earlier. Even at that point he was 
aware that regardless of the eventual outcome of events, the old 
order was gone forever. But still, a man must do what he thinks 
best, and do it as best he can. He joined the Republican forces, 
knew defeat and imprisonment, and yet found in the very midst 
of war examples of moral and intellectual superiority to admire. 
Don Julián Besteiro, professor of logic at the University of Ma- 
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drid, earned his lasting respect. A liberal and socialist in the 
loftiest meaning of those terms, Besteiro died in prison while 
translating a book of the German theologian Karl Adam that 
Marías had sent him. Marías himself, amidst the moral and 
physical destruction of the war, began to write a book on Una- 
muno. Under such circumstances, what otherwise might be 
viewed as a most unlikely and incongruous act takes on a heroic 
cast and stands as testimony of his loyalty to the truth. As one 
writer puts it: ‘‘The imperative to seek the deeper meaning of 
things and his confidence that truth would prevail and that it 
would either justify or deny the work, caused him in a sense to 
overcome through thought the climate of discord and partisan- 
ism that all such struggles exacerbate. Unamuno, his preoccupa- 
tion with death, the discoveries in his novels concerning the real- 
ity of human life, were not the spoils of any party or sect but 
rather a prize that belonged to the Spaniard in general and, fur- 
ther, to the ‘eternal man,’ to use an expression of Unamuno’s.’”° 

By the time the war ended in 1939 his separation from Ortega 
and the direction of his intellectual pursuits—including his study 
of Unamuno and his works on Saint Anselm and Father Gratry — 
would seem to indicate that he was veering away from Ortega. 
But with the publication of Historia de la filosofía in 1941 (still 
his most widely sold work), he reaffirmed his adherence to Or- 
tegan philosophy, and that reaffirmation, which amounted to an 
intellectual and personal credo, was made in full knowledge of 
the professional perils involved: “I proclaimed my loyalty to 
certain intellectual principles and to my teacher Ortega, which 
meant at that time that all official Spanish institutions would 
close their doors to me. I did so knowingly, fully aware of my ac- 
tions. After that, I devoted myself to organizing a modest pri- 
vate life, the principles of which might be summarized as follows: 
doing, and often saying ‘no.’’’” 

As a matter of fact, by the time Ortega returned to Spain in 
1945, Marias found himself more deeply attuned than ever to his 
teachings. But if during his years as a student Marias had been 
caught up in Ortega’s view of things as had so many others by 
the man’s sheer eloquence and powers of persuasion, by now he 
had mastered the essential truth of that vision through the evo- 
lution of his own thought. Hear how he describes the process: 


During those eight years when I neither saw him nor 
received his guidance, when I remained alone with his 
books, his classroom notes, his memory, when I had 
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to establish my personal thought, more and more I 
came to see the truth of his view. As I came closer to 
the reality of things, I felt 1 was moving closer to him 
also. Far from falling under his influence, but instead 
exposed to all sorts of adverse temptations, it was the 
very thrust of things that kept pushing me toward 
the nucleus from which the philosophy of Ortega had 
sprung.? 


And he continues: “Each day I felt more deeply committed, 
though at a different level, to a philosophy that I had relived, re- 
thought, and extended in the directions which my own vocation 
was taking me. None of this escaped Ortega, who years later was 
to write me: ‘In reality you became my disciple after I stopped 
being a professor, during those years of my absence and your re- 
concentration and maturity.'”” 

Upon Ortega's return to Spain, their relationship deepened 
into an enduring friendship. But friendship was not all. Ortega 
began to refer to their efforts as “our” philosophy. There were 
long discussions every day, and sometimes as they strolled 
through Retiro Park; during the absences of one or the other, 
there would be a stream of letters; and “constant adjustments 
of philosophy or friendship, and always projects, projects, and 
more projects.” No doubt the most notable of their joint ven- 
tures was the Instituto de Humanidades which they founded in 
1948 and continued until 1950. A portion of Marías’ work in that 
enterprise was published in 1949 in his El método histórico de las 
generaciones (Generations: A Historical Method)."' 

In this context it is well to point out one aspect of the relation- 
ship between Ortega and Marías that appears to have been over- 
looked. Much has been said about the influence of Ortega on Ma- 
rías, for the effect of older generations on the young is usually 
quite discernible; but there seems little doubt that the influence 
of Marías on Ortega was just as real as it is ignored. Not only 
was Marías a source of support and encouragement to the aging 
Ortega, but also in some areas he appears either to have formu- 
lated 'Ortegan” philosophy before Ortega or to have expanded 
other areas which Ortega had only outlined. For instance, Ma- 
rías published his La estructura social (The Structure of Society) 
in 1955, while Ortega's own work on sociological reality, El hom- 
bre y la gente (Man and People), was still incomplete at the time 
of its posthumous publication in 1957. Similarly, Marías' work 
on the concept of generations, Generations: A Historical Method, 
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is unmatched for precision and depth by anything in Ortega’s 
own work, though it was Ortega who formulated the germinal 
notion. 

This is one reason why descriptions of Marías as ‘‘Ortega’s 
disciple by antonomasia,'”? are misleading even though no one 
—least of all Marias—would deny that they are essentially true. 
The problem is that this fact has always been taken simplistical- 
ly, and rather than explaining his thought has simply given his 
affiliation. The question of what Marias would have been with- 
out Ortega is of course idle; the real question is what he is with 


More than anything else, perhaps, Ortega represented a direc- 
tion for Marias. The truth and authenticity that Marias found in 
him and his generation were, and have essentially remained, the 
true and authentic way. But to speak of “direction” and “way” 
is to imply real or potential movement. This is why loyalty to Or- 
tega does not mean, as is too often supposed, that Marías stops 
with Ortega. Quite the contrary; it means continuing on the way 
which Ortega had indicated; it means going farther than Ortega, 
overtaking and passing him after a time, and of course this is 
impossible unless they travel the same road. Even less does it 
mean loyalty merely to the past. As Marías himself explains, “it 
is not loyalty to the past, it is loyalty to the future. By this I 
mean loyalty to the projects and undertakings, faithfulness to 
the original aim. It is not that I am faithful to what I did or said 
thirty years ago; it is rather that I am faithful to what I wanted 
to do and be then; and I keep wanting these things because I 
have not achieved them yet.” This is why he writes in 1971: 
“Over the past thirty years I have never needed to forget my 
past or my earlier work.” Ortega's legacy was one of truth, au- 
thenticity, and freedom. It was not that Ortega had said every- 
thing that needed to be said, not that there was no truth left to 
discover, but rather that he had made it possible that those 
truths might be discovered and described in a climate of free- 
dom. Nothing could have been more to Marías' liking or his char- 
acter. Even as a child he showed a characteristic affinity for the 
truth. He tells a remarkable anecdote about himself that is worth 
noting. One day when he was five years old, he and an older 
brother of eight made a solemn promise while hiding behind the 
dining room door never to lie. It was a promise he would keep, 
and in time a childish gesture became a noble and appealing 
mark of the man. Writing in 1971, he affirms: “I have always 
had faith that truth will prevail and that it is worth telling, even 
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though nothing may come of it. Because at least this much has 
happened: it has been said.” And he adds: “There was no reason 
to say anything that one did not believe to be the truth: such was 
the principal norm of my conduct. At the same time I decided to 
do nothing that did not interest me, nothing that I did not like. I 
would not write any book that I did not take pleasure in writ- 
ing....”” 

This was anything but truth for truth’s sake, however. From 
Ortega he learned the folly of pursuing truths that did not matter 
while ignoring those which men must know in order to live. The 
intellectual life had a strong moral dimension. To pursue truth 
was to assume the burden of clarifying it for others. The philoso- 
pher is never alone; far from remaining in the isolation of an 
ivory tower, he must deal with the masses in the market places, 
in the agora; he must go where men go, live where they live, feel 
what they feel. But he must do more: he must make sense of 
things and impart that sense to others. Without realizing the full 
meaning of his words perhaps, Cicero was right when he said: 
Philosophia est ars vitae. 

Ortega taught Marias that truth was what must be taken se- 
riously, for it was the measure by which authentic life, authentic 
living, was to be judged. It was risky business. To seek the truth 
is to expose oneself to its countersign error. It is a gamble in 
which success and failure are equally likely. But the risk is 
matched by a certain pleasure. Marias has always looked askance 
at thinkers and writers who derive no pleasure from their work, 
whose thought is clouded in gloom. Philosophy has a ludic dimen- 
sion that is rooted in a zest for life. The metaphors in Ortegan 
philosophy that refer to hunting, sports, games, and heroic deeds 
are anything but accidental. There is deep in life, underlying 
even its most somber manifestations, a sportive exuberance, a 
vitality that no determinism or fatalism can touch or explain. 
Men do certain things, perhaps the finest things, not because 
they are manipulated by mindless economic, social, or ideological 
forces, but simply because of personal enthusiasm. How else can 
one explain poetry, music, sports, and art? Life springs up in its 
institutions and constitutions, in its laws and societies, because 
at bottom it is nourished by a primal exuberance, by a certain 
joy in living. Life in this sense is a ‘‘sporting chance.” 

However, as Marias reached maturity the world seemed to be 
heading in other directions. The free, enthusiastic, and restless 
intellectual rigor of his youth was blighted by a host of fanati- 
cisms and lies. The halcyon days of the University of Madrid 
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ended in the gloom of war. Cynicism, that most cowardly of phi- 
losophies, became the order of the day. The love of truth, which 
had flourished so brilliantly for a few years, gave way to a multi- 
tude of fears. Truth in fact became the enemy of certain classes, 
and the fun and light went out of philosophy. None of which 
would have amounted to more than the usual discomforts in- 
volved in seeking new ways of thinking if the earlier ways had 
been fruitless or simply wrong. But this was not the case. It was 
not that men went on to other things, better or worse, but rather 
that intellectually they went backwards. Marías maintains: 
“European thought between 1920 and 1935 was exceptionally 
penetrating, endued with an incredible originality and with a po- 
tentiality that is far from exhausted. In large part these ideas 
have been forgotten, but this is no reason not to come back to 
them and derive what we can from them, no reason not to let 
them go on living.””'* 

Indeed, as Marias saw it, war was not the only problem that 
marked the years 1936-45. Less obvious but ultimately perhaps 
even more perilous in another sense was the fact that men were 
losing the means of confronting problems of every sort. To a 
greater or lesser degree (and certainly greater in this century), 
man is always faced with problems. Ortega once remarked that 
all countries experience a similar series of problems in their na- 
tional history. The important thing to know is how men respond 
to those problems and what resources they have at their dis- 
posal. Problems themselves are primarily a historical pretext; 
history begins when men respond to their problems in their own 
inimitable way. What constitutes a major concern for one society 
—food production, for example—may be a minor matter for an- 
other whose technology has made abundance possible. 

By ignoring the resourceful legacy of the past, and especially 
the advanced thought of Ortega’s generation, men were exacer- 
bating contemporary problems. To put it another way, their 
problems became more acute to the degree that men lost sight of 
ways to deal with them. There is a name for this phenomenon: 
regression. The future was thus threatened by forgetting the 
past. 

Of course the past has had a bad press for a long time now. It 
has become our collective scapegoat, as the future has become 
our refuge instead of our hope. More and more, men seem to di- 
vorce their future from their past, as though the latter were a 
family skeleton instead of a family history (which naturally al- 
ways has its share of skeletons). They prefer the utopian ideal to 
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the partially good. The slightest taint on the past is cause for 
complete rejection. Things are judged not by their worth but by 
their date. Originality is the watchword, but since true originali- 
ty is comparatively rare, men confuse it with mere novelty. They 
worship creativity but soon tire of the created, and thus art and 
thought are more often the victims of temporality instead of the 
product of time. A notable proof of this is the fate of many ‘‘best- 
sellers.” After a month or so—a few at the most —they disappear 
forever to be replaced by others that will suffer the same fate. 

But as men race to exchange the real for the possible, they 
stand to lose both. One meaning of “‘original’’ is “primitive,” 
and in fact so-called originality is often nothing more than primi- 
tivism. What parades as something new and bizarre is often 
something quite old and quite hideous. When one casts aside 
everything that has gone before so as to start anew, the only 
possibility left is to begin from zero and often to rebuild what has 
been hastily destroyed. Moreover, insofar as it leads to a narrow- 
ing of choices, primitivism restricts our freedom. For freedom is 
primarily freedom to choose, and when there is nothing to choose 
from or when perhaps only one choice exists, then freedom ceases 
and determinism begins. 

All of which is far from originality in its more positive mean- 
ing. If we take this meaning to be ‘‘innovation,’’ then it can oc- 
cur only within something that was there already. ‘‘Innovation,”’ 
Marías has said, “is the introduction of something new ‘into’ 
what already existed. There is no innovation without tradition, 
no historical movement without essential innovation.” 7 On the 
other hand, as Santayana remarked, to forget the past along 
with the bad, man commits himself to fight anew old battles long 
since won or lost, and thus he risks anew all the gruesome im- 
prisonments of the spirit that he tries so hard to forget. 

Marías finds this attitude quite evident in philosophy, in 
which crude and often deliberate omissions constitute glaring 
weaknesses in intellectual works. Writing in 1963, he comments: 
“In the past ten or fifteen years I seem to perceive an unmistak- 
able tendency to forget and abandon important parts of its [phi- 
losophy’s] reality. In philosophy, as in other artistic and literary 
disciplines, many discoveries and possibilities of the third or 
fourth decade of this century have been forgotten, although their 
intrinsic value remains unaffected by this failure, much less by 
having been taken as far as they could go. On the contrary, they 
appear still intact.’’!® 

Thus Marías regarded the conditions growing out of the war 
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years not as justification for abandoning the splendid accom- 
plishments of the pre-war period, but as proof of the need to as- 
similate them. This is the sense in which he can be regarded as 
the guardian of the Spanish intellectual tradition. He tried to 
preserve and vitalize not only the best in Ortega but also the es- 
sential Unamuno and the Generation of 1898. 

For several reasons, this was by no means an easy task. For 
one thing, Marias had no immediate forum from which to speak. 
Partly because of their professorships, both Ortega and Unamu- 
no could count on a large national audience. Marías has never 
had any official status in Spain. His teaching has been mostly 
outside of Spain, notably in the United States, and in foreign 
tongues as well. Yet he has remained steadfastly loyal to his 
country and has never been tempted to emigrate. He is, one 
might say, Spanish “to the core” and he has tried to serve his 
country as best he could. 

That service could only take one form. Denied access to other 
fora, Marías had only the written word. I say “'only”” not because 
it is an insignificant vehicle, but because it is but one of several 
possible means of expression. He became a writer in the true 
sense, and this means that he is not simply a man who writes but 
a man who can be himself only by writing. He describes the true 
writer as “the man who through his native language and from his 
country personally interprets reality in an explicit way.” The 
formulation is theoretical, but the circumstances are obviously 
personal in his case. Marías threw himself wholeheartedly, irre- 
vocably into the task of writing. It was the only way of fulfilling 
what he considered the supreme duty of the thinker: to see that 
the truth is revealed and expressed. And it was the only way he 
could truly be himself and be loyal to his country at the same 
time. 

On one point Marías differs from Ortega. The latter believed in 
waiting for the right time, the most propitious moment, to say 
something, and if conditions were not right, he preferred silence. 
He was afraid of ill-timed truths and saw little good in telling the 
truth when men preferred lies. He referred to the proper moment 
as the “height of the times” (la altura de los tiempos). For his 
part, however, Marías believes that things must sometimes be 
said out of turn and time. He speaks of the ‘‘depth of the times” 
(la hondura de los tiempos), meaning that the writer must ad- 
dress himself to the latent conditions of the times, the slumber- 
ing truths; he should be bound not only by what the world is but 
also by what it can be. 
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Furthermore, Marías has a quality that Ortega apparently 
lacked: the ability to write sustained, complete books. Without 
detracting in the least from his genius either as a writer or think- 
er, it can be said that Ortega never wrote a complete book. Even 
his most famous work (though perhaps not his best), La rebelión 
de las masas (The Revolt of the Masses), is a case in point. It 
concludes with a chapter entitled: ‘‘Se desemboca en la verda- 
dera cuestión” (“We Come to the Real Question’’). In a sense the 
work is a long prologue to an unfinished work, or at least an un- 
finished line of thought. 

Marías has addressed himself both in theory and practice to 
the forms a philosophic book can assume. The very nature of Or- 
tegan thought necessitated a renovation of genre only partially 
completed by Ortega himself. For Marías the matter of literary 
genre is a real and urgent problem of contemporary philosophy, 
and several of his works, most notably Introducción a la filoso- 
fía (Reason and Life: The Introduction to Philosophy), La es- 
tructura social, and Antropología metafísica (Metaphysical An- 
thropology: The Empirical Structure of Human Life), reflect his 
concern in their structure. 

None of this should be mistaken to mean that Marías simply 
restates in a more sustained and orderly fashion what Ortega had 
already stated. To draw such a conclusion would be an injustice 
to both men. What Ortega said, no one could say better, and the 
expression he gave to truths decades ago is unsurpassed today. 
But as Marías reminds us, ‘‘...do not forget that Ortega has done 
all his work in view of circumstances, and these have changed, in 
Spain and elsewhere....”?% Simply speaking, Marías confronts 
other problems. In one sense we might refer to his thought as an 
Orteganism applied to a different world. 

A grimmer world perhaps. But that grimness was all the more 
reason not to turn away from a tradition that had yet to offer its 
finest fruits. It was certainly no time to retreat and lose hope. 
The task for Marias was to continue in his time what Ortega had 
begun in his. Not that conditions permitted any baseless opti- 
mism. The problems were real enough but so were the opportuni- 
ties. This is why Marias has spent his intellectual life in what he 
describes as esperanza inquieta and which might be translated as 
“worried hope.” 

As we shall see later, Marías has not only expanded certain 
Ortegan concepts but surpassed Ortega completely in others. 
The tentative concepts of generations and circumstance, for 
instance, are definitively treated in Marías. In another area 
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which he terms the “empirical structure of life,” Marías explores 
a dimension of philosophy that neither Ortega nor anyone else 
had treated before. 

But to surpass Ortega is really the highest form of loyalty to 
the Ortegan philosophy. Of all those students who listened to 
Ortega in those lectures decades ago, perhaps none listened so 
well or remembered so long as Marias. He took Ortega at his 
word, for what he was saying was that it was not enough simply 
to hear the truth. Truth was more than mere accuracy. Ortega’s 
message was more than an intellectual map of reality; it was also 
a moral and heroic call to join in the quest for a higher and more 
responsible vision of reality. It was an invitation generously ex- 
tended and freely accepted. Marías describes it in these terms: 
“[Ortega] has tried to see to it that instead of remaining hermeti- 
cally his alone, his philosophy might also belong to his disciples 
and indeed might be expanded beyond what he himself had ex- 
pressed. In other words, he has tried to have that philosophy live 
on in others and has sought to have his disciples share in its 
formulation and thus make it their own. In short, he has hoped 
to see it experienced and shared in free and independent ways.’’*! 

Marías' response to the Ortegan message was characteristic: a 
total and enduring commitment to the inherent truth of that vi- 
sion of reality. That commitment has resulted in certain hard- 
ships that Marías clearly foresaw at the beginning of his career. 
Doors have been closed to him; his works are all but officially ig- 
nored and the philosophy he professes has been academically dis- 
couraged in the universities. Writers of much less merit get the 
attention of literary and scholarly journals, though this does not 
necessarily mean in fact that they are read more. Even among 
those more favorably inclined to Marías, one sometimes encoun- 
ters the more or less tacit criticism that he has remained too 
closely allied with Ortega. Spaniards have always tended to look 
askance at any form of discipleship in letters. Valle-Inclán prob- 
ably expressed Hispanic psychology quite well when he remarked 
that all Spaniards could be divided into two groups: himself and 
all the rest. To a supreme degree it would seem, the Spaniard be- 
lieves that to be authentic, one must be unique. To be is to be 
different from all others and at all costs. Thus, some would have 
Marías remove himself somewhat from Ortega, shed the suspi- 
cious label of ‘‘disciple,” and ‘‘go his own way” and ““be his own 
man.” What they fail to see is that to renounce Ortega would be 
to renounce himself as well. After all, a great deal of Ortegan 
thought was formulated by Marías to begin with. It is his philos- 
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ophy. We said earlier that the question is not what Marías would 
be without Ortega but what he is with him. This study is a par- 
tial answer to that question. But this much we can anticipate: 
authenticity, intellectual integrity and freedom, and the possi- 
bilities of philosophical innovation could never be found in a re- 
jection of Ortega. What this means is that at different moments 
of history and in the face of different problems, Marías and Orte- 
ga have stood for the same things, and in this sense they stand 
together. 

Marias’ relationship to Ortega could best be described as ‘‘fi- 
lial.” He begins with Ortegan thought but moves in another cir- 
cumstance. ‘‘For this reason,” he declares, ‘‘the relationship of 
one’s philosophy with that of his teacher might be reduced to 
this formula, which is true of the relationship of any philosophy 
to the philosophic past: inexplicable without him, but irreducible 
to him.’’?? 

Marías could hardly have suspected any of this in that distant 
afternoon in 1932. What took place could have been simply a 
brief encounter with the “Principles of Metaphysics According 
to Vital Reason.” Because of his response to what he heard, it 
turned out to be instead a meeting with destiny. Still, destiny 
can be accepted in many ways, gladly and willingly, or sadly and 
reluctantly. It may be that our lives are measured not by destiny 
so much as by our attitude towards it. As for Marias, his atti- 
tude has always been summed up in a personal note: ‘‘Por mi que 
no quede” (I do my part). 


NOTES 


1-Era como abrir una puerta y entrar en un aposento antes cerrado; sentía un 
oscuro temor de no entender bien, de que aquella lectura fuera demasiado para 
mis años y mi bachillerato. Era una aventura” (Nuevos ensayos de filosofía, 
p. 115). 


2* Así era menester tomar cuanto Ortega decía. No por su autoridad —ya he di- 
cho que apenas sabia quién era—, sino por su evidencia. Una vez que había visto 
algo claro, yo no podia dejar de verlo.” (It was necessary to take everything 
Ortega said in this manner, not on the basis of authority —as I explained earlier, 
l barely knew who he was — but rather on the strength of its evident truth. Once 
I had seen something clearly, I could not stop seeing it.) Nuevos ensayos, p. 117. 


S"...mi reacción era que todo aquello era verdad. Creo que esta palabra empezó a 
funcionar con un significado nuevo en mi vida desde el día en que empecé a leer 
las Notas de Ortega” (Nuevos ensayos, p. 117). 
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4" No puedo leer a Ortega sin escuchar su voz; en este caso, la cosa es literal y 
minuciosamente cierta; quiero decir que escucho la voz con que dijo cada frase, y 
sus distintas inflexiones, las notas graves al final de las frases, las transiciones 
que anunciaban la sorpresa, los arranques levemente agudos de las recapitula- 
ciones y consecuencias. Veo sus manos sobre la mesa, y el quitarse y ponerse de 
las gafas. Y revivo lo que era el aula estremecida, sobrecogida por la impresión 
de estar asistiendo a un desvelamiento de la realidad" (Nuevos ensayos, p. 127). 


5“La Facultad de Filosofía y Letras de Madrid, en los años que pasé en ella — 
1931-36 —era simplemente una maravilla; no sólo habia en ella maestros admira- 
bles, como nunca ha tenido, ni antes ni después: Ortega, Zubiri, Morente, Gaos, 
Menéndez Pidal, Asin Palacios, Américo Castro, Montesinos, Sánchez Albor- 
noz, Lafuente y tantos otros; no sólo tenían espíritu y dedicación, y una moral 
intelectual que penetraba hasta los menos ilustres y, por supuesto, a los estu- 
diantes; era además una escuela de convivencia, de veracidad, de rigor intelec- 
tual, de respeto, de libertad. Mi deuda a aquella facultad no se puede pagar más 
que de una manera; siendo fiel a ella, a lo que fue cinco años y debió ser siempre" 
("Carta abierta al estudiante americano," in Modos de vivir, eds. Edward R. 
Mulvihill and Roberto G. Sánchez [New York: Oxford University Press, 1964], 
pp. 3-4). This citation is from the prologue written specifically for this edition. 
The book is an adaptation of Marias' Los Estados Unidos en escorzo, in Obras, 
III, pp. 348-545. 


6Carpintero, Cinco aventuras espanolas, p. 195. 


7** .proclamé mi fidelidad a ciertos principios intelectuales y a mi maestro Orte- 
ga, lo cual significaba entonces cerrarse las puertas de las instituciones oficiales 
españolas. Lo hice a sabiendas, con plena conciencia, y desde entonces me dedi- 
qué a organizar una modesta vida privada, cuyos principios se podrían resumir 
asi: hacer; y decir con frecuencia ‘No’"* ("Carta abierta al estudiante america- 


no,” in Modos de vivir, p. 5). 


8“ En esos ocho años en que no lo vi ni recibi orientaciones suyas, en que me que- 
dé solo con sus libros, los cuadernos de notas de su cátedra, sus recuerdos, en 
que tuve que movilizar mi pensamiento personal, fui descubriendo progresiva- 
mente la verdad del suyo. Al acercarme a las cosas, sentía que me iba acercando 
cada vez más a él. Lejos de toda sugestión, expuesto más bien a todo género de 
tentaciones adversas, la fuerza misma de las cosas me iba empujando hacia el 
núcleo mismo de donde había brotado la filosofía de Ortega” (Ortega. I. Cir- 
cunstancia y vocación [Madrid: Revista de Occidente, 1960], p. 27). An English 
version of this work under the title José Ortega y Gasset: Circumstance and Vo- 
cation, translated by Frances M. López-Morillas, was published by the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press in 1970. 


9*Cada dia me sentía más hondamente instalado, a nivel distinto, en una filoso- 
fía repensada, revivida, prolongada hacia direcciones a que mi propia vocación 
me llevaba. No se escapó esto a Ortega que años después había de escribirme: 
‘en realidad se ha hecho usted discipulo mio después de dejar yo de ser profesor, 
en estos años de ausencia mia y de reconcentración y de madurecimiento de 
Ud.'' (Circunstancia y vocación, p. 27). 


10» constantes ajustes de la filosofía o la amistad, y siempre proyectos, pro- 
yectos, proyectos” (Circunstancia y vocación, p. 28). 


llTranslated by Harold C. Raley and published by the University of Alabama 
Press, 1970. For an account of the Instituto de Humanidades, see Marias, 
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Obras, V, 428; IV, 55-60; see also Edith F. Helman, “On Humanizing Educa- 
tion. Ortega's Institute of Humanities, Madrid, 1944-50," Hispania, XXXIV 
(11951), 47-50. 


12 José Luis Aranguren, “Los sueños de María Zambrano,” p. 208. 


15 noes fidelidad al pasado, es fidelidad al futuro. Quiero decir: es fidelidad a 
los proyectos y empresas, es fidelidad a la meta. No es que yo sea fiel a lo que he 
hecho o he dicho hace treinta años; es que soy fiel a lo que queria hacer y queria 
ser hace treinta años, y lo sigo queriendo porque no lo he conseguido” (Innova- 
ción y arcaísmo, p. 19). 


14-Yo, a lo largo de treinta años, no he necesitado nunca olvidar mi pasado ni 
por tanto mi obra anterior” (Innovación, p. 19). 


15*-Yo he tenido siempre confianza en que la verdad prevalecerá, y en que impor- 
ta decirla, aunque no pase nada; porque siempre pasa por lo menos eso: que ha 
sido dicha. No habia que decir nada que uno no creyera verdad: ésta fue la norma 
principal de mi conducta. Al mismo tiempo decidí no hacer nada que no me inte- 
resara, no hacer nada que no me gustara. No escribir ningún libro que no me 
gustara escribir...” (Innovación, p. 17). 


16“ El pensamiento europeo entre 1920 y 1935 ha sido de una excepcional agude- 
za, de una increible originalidad, de una fecundidad que dista de haberse agota- 
do. En gran parte estas ideas se han olvidado, pero no es razón suficiente para 
no volver a ellas, para no hacer manar de ellas lo que nos pueden dar, para no 
dejarlas seguir viviendo” (Innovación, p. 18). 


17*La innovación es la introducción de algo nuevo ‘en’ lo que ya existía; no hay 
innovación sin tradición, no hay movimiento histórico sin esencial novedad” 
(Obras, IV. 553). 


18“ En los últimos diez o quince años me parece advertir una inequívoca tenden- 
cia al olvido y al abandono de partes importantes de su realidad. En filosofía, 
como en otras muchas disciplinas y actividades artisticas o literarias se han olvi- 
dado descubrimientos y posibilidades procedentes del tercero y el cuarto decenio 
de este siglo, cuya validez intrinseca no está afectada por el fracaso, ni por haber 
llegado al limite, sino que parece intacta" (Nuevos ensayos, p. 38). 


19+ el hombre que interpreta desde su lengua, desde su país, personalmente, la 
realidad en forma expresa” (Innovación, p. 26). 


20=...no se olvide que Ortega ha hecho toda su obra en vista de las circunstan- 
cias, y éstas han cambiado, en España y fuera de ella..." (Obras, V, 316). 


21*[Ortega] se ha esforzado por lograr que su filosofía no quedase hermética en 
él, sino que fuese también propia de sus discipulos, incluso más allá de lo que era 
objeto de sus exposiciones impresas. Dicho con otras palabras, ha procurado que 
esta filosofia viviese fuera de él, que sus discipulos asistiesen a su génesis y la hi- 
cieran suya. que esa metafisica, en suma, fuese convivida en formas indepen- 
dientes y libres” (Obras, Y, 316). 


22 Por eso. la relación de un pensamiento con el de un maestro podría reducirse 
aesta formula, que es válida para la relación de cualquier filosofía con todo el pa- 
sado filosófico: inexplicable sin él, irreducible a él” (Obras, 11, xxiii). 


o... .. 


II. THE LEGACY OF UNAMUNO 


I: Marias experienced from the outset of his intellectual life a 
deep personal and ideological affinity for Ortega, his response to 
Unamuno was at once less immediate and more critical. There 
are very obvious reasons why this was so. To begin with, Marías 
had almost no direct communication with Unamuno, for the lat- 
ter’s death in 1936 occurred just as Marias was emerging as a 
young intellectual. Furthermore, Marias had studied directly 
under Ortega, so that the latter’s influence was not limited to 
ideas but grew into an enduring friendship and lifelong collabora- 
tion between the two. Yet even in intellectual matters Unamuno 
did not evoke the same intensity of response as Ortega. In 1938 
Marías remarked: “I had never been especially ‘Unamunean’; I 
had not the least personal tie to him; rather, my intellectual ties 
and affinities lay elsewhere: my university professors, Ortega 
and Zubiri above all. I had acquired the custom of occasionally 
being able to understand a few things and I could not resign my- 
self to being unable to understand without at least making an 
effort. And I did not understand Unamuno; nor did it seem to me 
that anyone else understood him either. Hence my long-standing 
struggle with him.'” Thus, whereas Marías was stimulated to 
follow Ortega because he found immediate clarity and truth in 
what he was saying, one motive for turning to Unamuno involved 
the opaqueness and puzzling features of his thought. If clarity 
moved him in the first case, it was the arcane in Unamuno that 
he sought to resolve. But one must hasten to add that to insist 
on this dichotomy is to overstate it. Certainly not everything in 
Ortega was clear, at least not at that point, nor was everything 
obscure in Unamuno. Nor would it be correct to conclude that 
Unamuno was merely an enigma to be explained and forgotten. 
If curiosity moved Marias in the first place, it shortly gave way 
to a more genuine interest based on the real possibilities of Una- 
munean thought, and his initial circumspection yielded to an 
abiding appreciation of Unamuno’s genius. His debt to Ortega 
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was to continue as undiminished as his admiration, but this in no 
way obviates the fact that in certain fundamental respects, 
which will become more apparent in the course of this study, 
Unamuno's influence on Marías was as decisive and lasting 
(though not so obvious) as that of Ortega. Those who describe 
Marias as a disciple of Ortega, while not inaccurate, are nonethe- 
less incomplete in their description. Marias would be the first to 
acknowledge his debt to Ortega, as indeed he has done time and 
again in writings, lectures, and classes. The real question cannot 
be laid to rest with simplistic designations of his antecedents, for 
it involves the nature of discipleship, the form it assumes, its 
possibilities for fruition or frustration, and its creative or passive 
aspects. In any case, it is misleading to describe Marías as being 
solely a disciple of Ortega. A better term would be “‘heir,’’ for his 
work embraces not only the legacy of Ortega and Unamuno but 
also the larger tradition of Hispanic thought of which the latter 
are two of the principal, but not the only, spokesmen. Marías' 
syndetic efforts are apparent, for instance, in the question of 
death and immortality. Speaking in 1973 he observed: 


Now then Ortega has not posed the problem of death 
and immortality to any great degree. There are a few 
references to it in his work, though not many. To a 
certain degree this is because it seems as though the 
theme of death were the property of Unamuno. Una- 
muno's treatment of it is so constant, so intense, 
even so obsessive, that to treat it would appear to be 
an intrusion into Unamuno's personal territory. The 
problem, therefore, is that while Unamuno poses the 
theme, it is Ortega who has discovered the means of 
posing it, yet he has not done so except in a very pre- 
liminary way. It seems to be important, it seems to 
me to be necessary, to go further than both by posing 
the problem, the problem of Unamuno (which is not 
his alone), in the light of the intellectual resources 
that we owe principally to Ortega.? 


Furthermore, before proceeding to treat those aspects of Una- 
munean thought that are directly evident in Marías' thought, it 
is well to point out also that in a sense his personal contact with 
Unamuno was secondary. For long before Marías appeared on 
the scene, Ortega had also struggled intellectually and spiritual- 
ly with the wily Unamuno, and the latter's work had left a deep 
imprint on his thought. The fact that Ortega was moved nega- 
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tively for the most part does not lessen the importance of Una- 
muno’s influence. According to Marías, ‘the Tragic Sense of 
Life —in which between the lines there is so much argument with 
the youthful writings of Ortega — was the definitive polemic stim- 
ulus that caused the latter to formulate his philosophy for the 
first time. Meditations on Quixote signifies a reaction against the 
irrationalism that Unamuno had formulated a year earlier in the 
most forceful, impassioned, and fascinating way by establishing 
the radical opposition between reason and life and by concluding 
that everything living is antirational, not merely irrational, and 
that everything rational is antilife; that reason is the enemy of 
life despite the fact that each needs the other.” As a matter of 
fact, it is quite unlikely that Ortegan thought can be fully under- 
stood—and certainly not wholly appreciated — without an essen- 
tial reference to Unamuno. To a certain degree, Orteganism 
arises from an awareness of, and even from a confrontation with, 
Unamuno, and in Marías that awareness evolves into an attempt 
to circumvent Unamuno's boutades and sensationalism while 
preserving and incorporating his intuitions into a more rigorous 
philosophy. Ortega himself was deeply disappointed in Una- 
muno, but the depth of his disappointment was due to the inten- 
sity of his earlier expectations. In 1909 he wrote: ‘‘We are strick- 
en by a great pain, a profound melancholy, over the errors of 
such a powerful spiritual machine....''* The young Ortega had 
seen in Unamuno, and at that time only in Unamuno, the real 
hope of authentic Spanish philosophy. But even after that hope 
was dashed and their personal relationship became strained, Or- 
tega continued to recognize and respect Unamuno the man and 
thinker, although it seems doubtful that Unamuno reciprocated. 
The latter's well-known courage was more akin to tenacity than 
to magnanimity, and forgiveness was not one of his traits. Com- 
pare this attitude to what Ortega wrote in 1914: “For years we 
have lived in incessant struggle with each other, and 1 do not be- 
lieve that the ex-rector of Salamanca has written more para- 
graphs against anyone than he has against me. Consequently, 
the fact that now I hasten to his defense makes it evident that he 
is not the only one afflicted by his destitution. Rather, it is of 
such amplitude and importance that beyond our differences we 
find that it constitutes what we had in common.”'* 

On the other hand, Marías was to confront Unamuno in a di- 
rect sense under quite different circumstances. In the first place, 
Unamuno was already dead, and secondly, the advent of the 
Civil War had made the whole future of Spanish philosophy more 
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problematical and uncertain than ever. “In this situation,” Ma- 
rías recalls, “during a few weeks of artificial repose, 1 decided to 
have it out with Unamuno. The result of that struggle was an 
essay, ‘La obra de Unamuno: un problema de filosofia’ [The 
Work of Unamuno: A Problem of Philosophy], which by coinci- 
dence I completed as the clock was striking twelve midnight on 
the thirty-first of December, 1938; that is, two years to the hour 
after the death of Don Miguel.”” Why that moment and why 
those circumstances? Precisely because of them. Just as Una- 
muno had insisted—sometimes rather loudly—on the radical 
truth of things, now Marías felt that it was time to remind people 
of the truth of Unamuno. What he had understood, what he had 
said, was not the property of any sect or party. Indeed, his in- 
sights transcended party and national division, and now more 
than ever Spain had need of such voices. Over against those 
poised to mark the end of what has been called Spain’s ‘‘Second 
Golden A ge of Letters,” Marías displayed no such haste or resig- 
nation. Unlike those who were willing to view Unamuno as a 
great voice of the past, Marias saw in him, as he has also seen in 
Ortega, a possibility for the future. For he was aware that in the 
future, only that will live which lives now. 

Of course a possibility is not a fact. If Unamuno left a legacy 
of possibilities for a Spanish philosophy, by that same measure 
he did not leave a philosophy as such. Marias does not make the 
mistake of Ortega’s generation of demanding from Unamuno 
that which neither the historical conditions of his time nor his 
own temperament would permit him to give. As a matter of fact, 
it is well to point out from the outset certain things Marias did 
not find in Unamuno. First of all, he found neither a philosophy 
nor a philosophical attitude, if by such terms is implied an at- 
tempt to reach and formulate a reasoned and coherent view of 
reality. Not only did Unamuno fail to provide answers, he also 
stopped short of posing the problems. Although not without his 
customary exaggeration, Unamuno was close to the truth when 
he described his work in the following terms: “I wish to deceive 
no one nor offer as philosophy what may be only poetry or phan- 
tasmagoria, mythology in any case. The divine Plato, after dis- 
cussing the immortality of the soul—an ideal, which is to say, a 
false, immortality—in his dialogue Phaedo, set about to ex- 
pound on the myths concerning the next life, stating that it 
should be mythologized. Let us, therefore, mythologize.’’® More- 
over, Unamuno was formally opposed to reason as a means of 
discovering the truths that interested him, and he viewed sys- 
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tematic approaches to the truth as the most certain means of 
eluding it. 

Yet this does not mean that Unamuno shuns philosophy or 
that he evades its problems altogether. Indeed, as we shall see, 
Marías finds the culmination of Unamuno's genius in the radical 
approach he took to problems that he could not treat by means of 
philosophy in the conventional sense. If Unamuno is not a phi- 
losopher in any traditional or formal sense, he is at once more and 
less than what that term implies: less, because he rejected phi- 
losophy even as he wrestled with problems that ultimately cry 
out for philosophical treatment, and more, because he discovered 
(or perhaps rediscovered) a unique way of presenting those same 
problems. More importantly for Marias, Unamuno’s way, 
though highly personal and perhaps even arbitrary for the most 
part, is not finally alien to philosophy but rather opens up a new 
dimension in its possible method, a method that reaches its full 
fruition within the context of Ortegan thought. Stated in another 
way, Marias interprets Unamuno at two distinct though not con- 
flicting levels. The first Unamuno is the product of his intellectu- 
al age. In the manner of Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, and the roman- 
tics, he dwells on the subjective and the melodramatic. Even the 
title of his most famous work, Del sentimiento trágico de la vida 
(The Tragic Sense of Life), has the romantic and pathetic ring of 
those imposing titles of the nineteenth century: Beyond Good 
and Evil, Either/Or, or Thus Spake Zarathustra. Unamuno be- 
longed to that group of men who expended their best efforts in 
trying to be different from other men. As Marias astutely notes, 
“All too often they sacrificed being to being different.''? Like Or- 
tega, Marías criticizes Unamuno's cavalier attitude towards rea- 
son. More than any other fault, believes Marías, Unamuno's 
irrationalism—or rather perhaps, his anti-rationalism — weakens 
his thought and reduces it to a series of intuitions and insights 
whose basis is Unamuno’s personality rather than ideological 
continuity. But while Marias looks askance at such irrationality, 
unlike Ortega, he can at least explain it in terms of the prevailing 
intellectual climate of Unamuno's youth: “What is Unamuno’s 
idea of reason? We have to examine this in some detail. His 
thought moves more or less within the compass of the philosoph- 
ical ideas of the beginning of the century, when James and Berg- 
son are coming to grips with the traditional idea of rationality, 
decisively influenced —let us not forget this—by positivism, and 
still more by positivist science. Furthermore, Unamuno was 
deeply indebted to the thinker Sören Kierkegaard....”'% Later, 
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Marias goes on to compare this attitude to the Ortegan notion of 
reason and system: 


System destroys the essence of the dream and with it 
the essence of life: this is what Unamuno believed, 
basing his belief on the idea he had of reason and of 
systematic thought, which today we would be unable 
to share. All the metaphysics of these latter years has 
bent its best efforts toward overcoming not only ir- 
rationalism but also the lack of systematization of all 
knowledge relating to life. In contrast to the opinion 
current at the end of the nineteenth century, of which 
Unamuno was a part, the philosophy of our century 
has discovered the systematic structure of our life, 
and demands that our knowledge of it adjust itself to 
this contexture of its object; this naturally obliges us 
to alter profoundly any possible idea we might have 
of reason and of system itself. The clearest and most 
understandable expression of this position, and at the 
same time the most mature, can be found in Ortega y 
Gasset’s short book Historia como sistema, in which 
he sets forth the principles of a metaphysics of vital 
reason, explicitly postulated therein." 


On the other hand, there is another Unamuno who must be 
considered somewhat apart from this aspect of his thought. This 
“other” Unamuno is responsible for discovering new avenues to 
human reality. But in this regard one could say that his contri- 
bution is pre- or proto-philosophical. For while he discovered a 
means of approaching and situating philosophical problems, he 
himself failed to extract the deeper possibilities from his discov- 
ery. Like a modern-day Moses, he spent himself in wandering in 
an irrational and doubt-filled wilderness, but his seemingly plan- 
less exhortations would one day lead others to vistas that he 
never saw. In this regard also, Unamuno did not fail his genera- 
tion. In any final summation it may well be that although he did 
not satisfy his earlier critics, in another dimension he offered 
more than they demanded of him. And it is this “other” Unamu- 
no, the undiscovered Unamuno, who converts an intriguing 
verse into prophecy: 


Cuando me creáis más muerto 

retemblaré en vuestras manos. 

(When you think death has stilled me forever, 
I shall quiver in your hands.) 


(Canción 828, Canciones y poemas de Hendaya, II) 
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It is to Marias’ lasting credit that he reveals the unsuspected 
dimension or Unamuno's work.!2_ This does not mean, however, 
that he finds merit only in the latent possibilities of Unamuno’s 
intuitions and that the specific content of his thought can be dis- 
regarded as the expression of an uncertain and irrational age. 
The fact that Unamuno did not systematically and exhaustively 
treat certain philosophical problems does not mean that he failed 
to confront and consider them at all. As a matter of fact, it would 
be more nearly correct to say that he confronted rather than con- 
sidered problems, and in any case he seemed more willing to ex- 
tend their problematicalness indefinitely rather than to consider 
their possible resolution. One suspects that nothing would have 
irritated Unamuno more than for someone to have found solid 
answers to his questions. Seldom has doubt been expressed with 
such stentorian self-assurance. But for all his shortcomings, 
Unamuno was a leading figure in the slow and as yet incomplete 
task of bringing twentieth-century philosophy back to the arena 
of real problems. In a time when philosophy still considers it a 
virtue to sidestep the gravest problems and seems content to 
veer into marginal questions, Unamuno could not be turned 
away from the most fundamental dilemmas of life. Quite literally 
his unvarying topics are none other than matters of life and 
death, and for him all other problems pale into secondary signifi- 
cance alongside them. 

Unamuno begins—and in reality dwells thereupon perpetually 
in one way or another—with what to him is the tragedy of the 
human condition: we know we are mortal, but we also yearn for 
immortality. Thus we cannot escape the conflict of hope and 
knowledge, faith and fact, ideal and reality. And since this is a 
conflict that is not resolved but rather exacerbated by living, 
since it is a conflict that admits of no solution, it is a dilemma 
rooted in life itself; it is the ‘‘tragic sense” of life. For only the ir- 
revocable is tragic. But if this is so for mankind in a collective 
sense, it is first of all true for Unamuno on the personal plane. 
Unamuno understood very well that in the final analysis a prob- 
lem exists only if it is personal, that is, if it exists for someone, 
for you and me. This is why his writings are really a series of 
“‘monodialogs,’’ to use a term sometimes applied to the one-sided 
conversations of Unamuno. We could not call them soliloquies, 
for a soliloquy presupposes an audience. In a theatrical solilo- 
quy, for instance, the actor is really not talking to himself but to 
someone else. It involves a plurality. On the other hand, Unamu- 
no is largely oblivious to everything that does not concern his 
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personal and hence philosophical problem. Whereas traditionally 
philosophers have tended to adopt a didactic tone as they set 
about to instruct us as to the nature of reality, Unamuno dwells 
only on those things in which he has a personal stake. Thus in- 
stead of directing our attention to abstract portions of reality 
and its problems, Unamuno calls it to himself. It is as though he 
were saying, why bother with the rest of the world when the 
problem is with me? 

As Unamuno sees it, the overreaching need of man is to know 
what will finally become of him. ‘‘The human question is the 
question of knowing what will become of my conscience, of 
yours, of the other person’s, and of everyone’s after each of us 
dies.”'* This is why man himself must stand at the center of all 
philosophical inquiry. In the opening lines of his most famous 
work, Unamuno states what amounts to a credo: 


Homo sum; nihil humani a me alienum puto, said the 
Latin playwright. And I would rather say, Nullum 
hominem a me alienum puto: I am a man; no other 
man do I deem a stranger. For to me the adjective 
humanus is no less suspect than its abstract substan- 
tive humanitas, humanity. Neither ‘‘the human” nor 
“humanity,” neither the simple adjective nor the 
substantivized adjective, but the concrete substan- 
tive—man. The man of flesh and bone; the man who 
is born, suffers, and dies—above all, who dies; the 
man who eats and drinks and plays and sleeps and 
thinks and wills; the man who is seen and heard; the 
brother, the real brother.!5 


And he goes on to say: ‘‘And this concrete man, this man of flesh 
and bone, is at once the subject and the supreme object of all phi- 
losophy, whether certain self-styled philosophers like it or not.”'® 

Therefore, the problems of philosophy are primarily human 
problems; they belong not to philosophers but to men in general 
and in private. For it is man who must live and suffer and die, es- 
pecially die, a fact that obsessed Unamuno all his life. But it was 
not his only concern. If the reality of death is the central problem 
of man, that problem is meaningful only within the reality of life. 
To survive in one way or another beyond death implies that we 
must first live here. As Marías puts it: “The attempt to know 
human destiny after death obliges us to examine the problem of 
death beforehand; and, as man exists from the beginning and for 
the time being in life, Unamuno’s sole question encompasses 
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questions of the being, the life, and the death of man, in an essen- 
tial unity. The theme of Unamuno, therefore, stated with more 
precision, is man in his entirety, man who goes from his birth to 
his death, with his flesh, his life, his personality, and above all 
his desire never to die completely.” Hence the other half of the 
mortal equation is life, and Unamuno finds that he must consider 
the reality of life for the very reason that his attention is riveted 
on personal immortality. Death is a fact of life, and this means 
that it cannot be interpreted from some point beyond life. Death 
is not something infrahuman or abstract, but the bourne that 
shapes, limits, and defines our life. For all the anguish and doubt 
associated with it, death also gives meaning to our life, and thus 
deserves our most serious attention. It is not only that we should 
consider it so in order to know how to die, but in order to know 
how to live. For everything we do is either meaningful or empty 
depending on whether we anticipate a tomorrow. All our hopes 
and certainties are merely penultimate if we cannot hope for 
some final projection of our life. Hear how Marias describes it: 
“Life acquires a totally different reality according to whether I 
live in order to die and cease to be or whether I live in order to 
survive. Therefore—and this is something Unamuno saw with 
great clarity —the radical certainty which I need is that which re- 
lates to my own survival. In this concrete sense, the interpreta- 
tion of death is the key to my conception of the world and life, 
and hence the longing for immortality becomes the effective mo- 
tive force—if not the only one—of the philosophical task.’’'® 
Thus the common Unamunean assertion that the real question, 
the only question, of man is to know what will become of him 
after his death does not represent a narrowing of the philosophi- 
cal task —at least not in principle. Rather it implies a host of sec- 
ondary themes which can and should be investigated in its light. 
Unamuno’s concern was to see that such themes did not become 
refractory and divert man from the main problem. The fact that 
Unamuno did not choose to exploit these secondary themes is 
another matter, perhaps a matter of his personal limitations. In 
any case, he seemed to be aware that his favorite theme could 
lead to morbid excesses. According to the testimony of one 
writer, “In the last analysis, he urged men to act in the social 
world and to avoid the abyss of soul-searching loneliness. Of 
course, his rejection of the introspective life was never decisive, 
nor even characteristic of his own habits.'”'” 

Of course we cannot ignore Unamuno's personal attitude 
toward the theme of death and survival. For he does not simply 
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present the topic and state his views concerning it. Rather, he 
considers it again and again from shifting, even contradictory 
perspectives, and to some extent his insistence beclouds certain 
latent possibilities of the topic. He makes no secret of the fact 
that he is unable to allay his doubts and dreads. He longs for im- 
mortality, for without it everything else is invalid. But he cannot 
be sure that we are not the victims of some cosmic joke, or worse, 
cosmic indifference. His instincts lead him toward faith, but his 
senses contradict that same faith. He mocks reason and refuses 
to abide by its dictates, but he is also the victim of reason, for it 
erodes his faith and increases his doubt.?° 

If we can believe the majority of Unamuno’s critics, the moti- 
vating force behind his thought is doubt, not to say anguish, 
over his final destiny. However, Marias is unconvinced. Just as 
Unamuno had questioned the doubt expressed by Descartes, 
seeing in it a smug intellectual attitude unshared by the heart ?2! 
so Marias finds that Unamuno’s own shibboleth of doubt rests 
on the bedrock of a rather solid faith: “If Unamuno was able to 
remain, even with a certain enjoyment, in a state of agonized 
doubt about God and himself, about whether he must die alto- 
gether or not, it means two things: first, that there is in it an ele- 
ment of fiction, of the penultimate and of a lack of ultimate ur- 
gency; and in the second place, that beneath that doubt there is a 
deeper faith in which he is rooted and from which he lives, a faith 
that permits him to carry out his dialectic exercises—which 
nevertheless are deeply felt and full of emotion—with his feet 
firmly planted on this foundation.”'?? But this by no means im- 
pugns Unamuno’s sincerity. That a troubled and unorthodox 
faith underlies Unamuno’s doubt may be a fact, but it is certain- 
ly far from being an accusation. In any case, as Marias himself 
has pointed out on occasion, faith alone does not resolve prob- 
lems, at least not on the philosophic plane; it merely provides the 
setting wherein they may be treated. A belief in God, for in- 
stance, does not resolve our problems but, if anything, increases 
our responsibilities. In a sense the problems of life begin where 
the problem of God ends. It is within this setting that Unamuno, 
swayed by faith and ideal but frustrated by reason and experi- 
ence, pursues his quest into the human condition. 

Indifferent to circumstance and detail for the most part, but 
acutely attuned to the existential problems of the man of flesh 
and blood, Unamuno appears to Marias to be guided in his quest 
by two fundamental axioms: first, a notion that everything 
tends to persevere in its being (as Spinoza puts it, Unaquaeque 
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res, quantum in se est, in suo esse perseverare conatur); and 
second, that to exist is to act (existir es obrar), a view that has 
something in common with the Ortegan premise that life is pri- 
mordially executive. The first of these concepts derives directly 
from Spinoza’s thesis that the essence of a thing lies in its tend- 
ency to persevere in its being. All things, therefore, are invested 
with a yearning for eternity, while man, driven by this same 
longing on a higher and conscious level, seeks immortality as a 
condition for his being. Such is the essence of man (cupiditas est 
ipsa hominis essentia). Yet man’s yearning for immortality is 
overshadowed (especially in our day) by the certain knowledge of 
the biological finality of death. This is why he speaks of ‘‘the 
hunger for immortality” instead of a “belief in immortality.” 
Furthermore, Unamuno’s explicit views on immortality leave 
one with only a vague idea of what he meant by the term. On the 
one hand, he appeared to be unwilling to sacrifice anything in his 
quest for eternal life. He insisted on continuing as Unamuno the 
man with all his attributes and his entire personality, even his 
own body. On the other hand, he often seemed willing to accept 
anything short of complete annihilation. This oscillation between 
two extremes of immortality leads Ferrater Mora to remark: 
“Thus, when no other alternative seems available, Unamuno is 
willing to accept an idea of immortality which presupposes a sac- 
rifice of individuality and a submersion in a single (ubiquitous) 
existence. Faced with a choice between a simple annihilation and 
absorption by a universal reality (God, Nature, Mankind), Una- 
muno would certainly favor the latter.’’?3 

The conflict between immortality and mortality poses from the 
outset the problem of being, though no complete inquiry into the 
theme is to be found in Unamuno, any more than we can expect 
him to elucidate his notions of immortality. Bear in mind that 
Unamuno formally rejects philosophy per se as a means of ascer- 
taining the truth. Rational thought can never lead to immortali- 
ty, for faith in an afterlife is irrational. Reason is the enemy of 
the man of flesh and bone and, in any case, can never touch on 
his suffering or understand his longing for survival. 

As we take up Marias’ analysis of Unamuno let us be aware of 
certain facts. First of all, Marias does not confine himself to 
what Unamuno does or says but extends his analysis to include 
what could be encompassed from the Unamunean perspective. 
Secondly, with a syndetic propensity that appears time and 
again in his work, Marias subjects Unamuno to vital reason. 
And though he has been criticized for applying Ortegan philoso- 
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phy to Ortega’s opponent, the result enhances rather than belit- 
tles Unamuno. Moreover, it is this ‘‘Ortegan’’ Unamuno, this 
Unamuno who comes to life again under the new light of vital 
reason, who allows Marias to develop important segments of his 
own thought, particularly his views on death and the possibili- 
ties of survival as well as notions on the novel as philosophic 
vehicle. 

As we noted earlier, Spinoza’s concept of the perseverance of 
being is a cornerstone of Unamuno’s thought. Each thing tends 
to continue indefinitely, eternally if possible, with its forms and 
attributes. But lest we fall on the notion that Unamuno has in 
mind abstract things—ideas, numbers, etc.—let us remember 
that he means primarily objects near and known. Being to him is 
first of all the being of things he sees. He admits: ‘‘When I hear 
substance talked of, vague memories of concrete substances 
arise in my mind, the substance of a broth, the substance of 
meat, etc.””?* But to what kind of being does he refer, to real or 
apparential being? If being tends to persist intact, how can it be 
reconciled with a world of things that appear in our experience as 
changeable and transient? Marias explains: ‘‘Contrary to what 
might be believed, when Unamuno thinks of substance he does 
not think first of all of a permanent reality, one which is unalter- 
able or difficult to change or solid, of a thing. Rather he takes 
note of the range of capacities or energies natural to a thing: the 
nutritive power of a broth, the inner capabilities of a person, the 
richness and fruitfulness of a piece of writing. Up to this point 
Unamuno avoids the interpretation of substance as sub-stantia, 
as the subject or support of attributes, to approach more closely 
the Aristotelian notion of ousia (ovoía).'”?2% On a human level 
man not only wills to persevere in his being; in him that will is 
conscious and, as we shall see later, reaches its supreme expres- 
sion in tribulation. But Unamuno is not satisfied with a mere 
ontological parallel between men and things. He goes further and 
states that the substantiality of things is grounded in that of 
man. Substance, or at least the notion of substance, arises from 
the idea of conscience and therefore from the most subjective and 
personal recesses of man. ‘‘And what is the notion itself of sub- 
stance,” he asks, “but objectivation of the most subjective, that 
is, will or consciousness? For consciousness, even before it recog- 
nizes itself as reason, feels itself and touches itself, exists, rath- 
er, as will, and as the will not to die.’’*° This means that the 
duration of things is rooted in the temporal reality of my being. 
In reality I project their duration as I discover it in myself. As 
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Marías states: “I, because I make myself—not simply am—in 
time, therefore endure; the intemporal—the triangle or the num- 
ber 5, for example—has no duration and seems insubstantial to 
me; material inanimate things—stone or metal—resist time, 
which envelops them, and in that sense they endure; but it must 
be noted that their identity appears only from my point of view, 
from my successive—and therefore temporal—contacts with 
them.’’?7 

The expression of will in time brings us to the second aspect of 
being in Unamuno. If man wills to continue being, that will ex- 
presses itself temporally in certain acts. Will manifested tempo- 
rally is action. Stated in more formal terms, to exist is to act 
(existir es obrar). This means first of all that man is not a thing. 
Human reality implies not a thing, res, passively subsisting or 
resisting in time, but an active and executive reality that ex- 
tends itself through its acts. At this point Unamuno is moved to 
affirm—if not always to believe—the imperishability of being: 
“Nothing is lost, nothing wholly passes away, for in some way or 
another everything is perpetuated; and everything, after passing 
through time, returns to eternity. The temporal world has its 
roots in eternity, and in eternity yesterday is united with to-day 
and to-morrow. The scenes of life pass before us as in a cinemato- 
graph show, but on the further side of time the film is one and in- 
divisible.” But Unamuno is careful to avoid the pitfall of pan- 
theistic teleology. Being is meaningful for him only in the indi- 
vidual or personal sense. Being in another form with other attri- 
butes and without the memories of this life would be little better 
than total annihilation. The assurance that another being will 
endure in my stead in eternity is comfortless if the person I am 
must perish. This is one reason why Unamuno insisted on memo- 
ry as the basis of the individual personality and tradition as the 
foundation of the collective personality of a people.?” 

Nevertheless, things do disappear; they come into being and 
they vanish. If it is true that nothing finally disappears, how can 
transitory things be explained? Without claiming absolute an- 
swers (Unamuno did not always bother to resolve apparent con- 
tradictions and paradoxes), he appeals to the notion of real and 
apparent being. ‘‘Real’’ being, substantial being is active, dy- 
namic, and rooted in temporality, while '“apparential” being, the 
being of things, is secondary and derivative from the first. Real 
being is the conscious and active will to endure, while apparential 
being depends on the projection and variation of that will. This is 
what Unamuno means when he states: ‘‘The realest man, realis, 
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most res, most thing (cosa), that is, most causa—only that 
which acts exists—is the one who wants to be or the one who 
does not want to be, the creator. Only this man, whom we might 
call noumenal in the Kantian sense, this man of will or idea— 
idea-will or strength—has to live in an apparential, rational, 
phenomenalistic world, the world of the so-called realists.” 3° 
Hence the things that might appear to be the most real—stones, 
metals, etc.—are really the most apparential and transitory, 
whereas the active and intimate being of human life and person- 
ality is the only truly lasting and substantial reality (the problem 
of God is another matter). 

If I may be permitted a few remarks about another aspect of 
his thought, it seems to me that Unamuno’s notion of intrahisto- 
ria is something analogous to his concept of “'real” being. Over 
against the welter of things that come and go, the basic reality of 
a people continues unchanged. As governments and powers rise, 
endure, and fall, a tempo of life underlies and outlasts all the ex- 
ternal vicissitudes that befall state structures. Collective being 
perseveres in its forms and attributes, whereas the apparent be- 
ing, the being of external, imposed polities is both the creature 
and victim of temporality. No doubt this is one reason why Una- 
muno looked askance at programs of “regeneration.”” The es- 
sence of a people is impervious to them. He seemed to sense in 
the very notion of “regeneration,” of the type being espoused in 
the Spain of his day, a certain betrayal of the reality of a people. 
For to advocate “regeneration” implies in one way or another a 
rejection of some portion of the past. In any case, all real prog- 
ress and vitality spring from this intrahistoria or ‘“‘eternal tradi- 
tion,” as he refers to it on occasion.?! 

Having made the distinction between “real” and “apparent” 
being, Unamuno veers ever farther away from being in the 
sense of res, i.e., things of a visible and tangible world. From 
being as executive projection, as the will to be, now and forever, 
he goes on to affirm being as a dream. Whereas Calderón had 
said that “life is a dream,” meaning that we are real but that 
life and the world are dreams, Unamuno agrees with Shake- 
speare who said that ‘We are such stuff as dreams are made on, 
and our little life is rounded with sleep.” Perhaps he would 
also agree with Poe who said: “All that we see or seem is but a 
dream within a dream.” If being in the human sense is a quasi- 
reality that ideates or dreams rather than possesses its full real- 
ization, it cannot be defined and limited at any point in that idea- 
tion. Life is thus less a reality than the result of what it has ex- 
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perienced, less a fact than a dream of what it may be. In meta- 
physical terms, life is an indigent reality arising under the twin 
signs of creation and destruction, that is, destruction of the self. 
The price life pays for moving toward its ideal of immortality is 
to surrender at each moment something of what it is already. 
This is what Unamuno means when he asks: ‘‘Can you possibly 
believe that you would be living if you were not dying at every 
moment?’”? 

Here Unamuno comes to grips with the problem of God. For if 
it is true that we exist consciously and ideally, if we “dream” our 
lives, then who or what guarantees our existence beyond death? 
God, of course; yet not a remote or impersonal God, not the God 
of the rationalists, but a God of love and personality. Unamuno 
affirms: “I believe in God as I believe in my friends, because I 
feel the breath of His affection, feel His invisible and intangible 
hand, drawing me, leading me, grasping me....""°> Unamuno's 
view is unfeignedly anthropomorphic, but it is the only concept 
that offers comfort at the moment —nay, at even the thought—of 
death. At that moment man is reduced to an absolute solitude of 
such fearful consequences that even God shuns it. “The God of 
faith is personal; He is a person because He is three persons, for 
personality does not feel itself in isolation. An isolated person 
ceases to be a person. Whom could that person, in fact, love? 
And if he does not love, he is not a person.”'?* But this does not 
mean that God exists in the same sense as we. Rather, as Una- 
muno puts it, “God does not exist, but rather superexists, and 
He sustains our existence by existing us.”'?? As things exist in 
an essential relationship to our conscious will to endure, so in a 
similar (though not exact) manner is our own existence linked to 
God. If our will to exist guides us towards eternity, it is the pres- 
ence of God that accompanies man in the transition of death and 
guarantees that it will not be annihilation. 

But here we can go no further than Unamuno goes himself. If 
he implies a great deal more concerning the Deity, he does not 
say it explicitly. He appeared to be unconvinced by any of the 
traditional proofs of the existence of God, and his distrust of 
reason caused him to avoid any serious—and rational—treat- 
ment of the problem. (Which is not to say that his views were not 
of extraordinary interest or that others—notably Marías himself 
—could not treat the theme in a more fertile manner.) Marías ap- 
pears disappointed that Unamuno abandoned the problem at a 
preliminary stage. On one occasion he observes: “‘In his medita- 
tion about Divinity, Unamuno usually skims capriciously 
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through the theme, and in that zigzag course he frequently errs. 
His attitude of distrust in reason, pointed out so many times in 
this book, prevents him even from grappling seriously with the 
problem, and he accepts uncritically his own agnostic position. 
Therefore, as soon as he deals with the theme directly and explic- 
itly, he disqualifies himself to take it up in any fruitful way.... 
Unamuno's fundamental error lies not so much in launching him- 
self on a misguided path as in closing off any possibility of access 
to the theme of Divinity.” 

Marias considers Unamuno’s intuitions more fruitful in his 
conception of life as a creative act, as a poetic and imaginative 
work of fiction. In the first place, he finds that when Unamuno 
speaks of life as a dream and contends that we are “the stuff of 
our dreams,” he means it literally. Thus, as Marías correctly 
notes, ‘When Unamuno says, ‘the novel of our life,’ he is not 
setting down a cliché but expressing a formal characteristic of 
human life.” Life is essentially and necessarily creation, or 
better, self-creation. We are responsible for the creation of our 
life (Ortega once said that life is a literary genre and that we are 
“novelists of ourselves”). Strictly speaking, this does not mean 
being in actuality, but wanting to be. Unamuno once said that 
we shall be judged not by what we have been but by what we 
have wanted to be. Thus the arena of being is the future; life is 
anticipation; it is being but more than that, it is coming to be, 
striving to be, willing to be ... forever. Furthermore, only the 
future, notes Unamuno, can be the domain of freedom, for once 
something has entered time, as past or present, it becomes petri- 
fied by time and cannot be more than it already is. 

The notion of life as a novelesque reality leads Unamuno to a 
more startling if less convincing assertion: if we are the stuff of 
fiction, if, as Ortega claimed, life is a literary genre, then the cre- 
ations of fiction are also as real as we. In one of his best-known 
novels, Niebla (Mist), published in 1914, Unamuno has one of his 
characters, Augusto Pérez, pay him a visit. In the course of a 
heated discussion about the reality of Augusto as compared to 
the omnipotence of the author Unamuno, Augusto, protesting 
over the death planned for him, declares: 


All right then, my dear creator Don Miguel, you will 
die too, you too, and you'll go back to the nothing 
from which you came.... God will stop dreaming you! 
You will die, yes, you will, even though you don't 
want to; you will die and everyone who reads my 
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story will die, all of them, every one, all of them with- 
out exception! Creatures of fiction like me; the same 
as I! They’ll all die, all, all, all. This I tell you, I, Au- 
gusto Pérez, a fictitious creature like all of you, a 
creature of mist, the same as you. For you, my crea- 
tor, my Don Miguel, are nothing more than another 
creature of mist, as are your readers, the same as I, 
Augusto Pérez, your victim...38 


As usual, Unamuno exaggerates, and in this case he is probably 
speaking tongue-in-cheek. Yet we cannot ignore the kernel of 
truth on which his remarks are based. Nothing can be exagger- 
ated if it does not first exist in some form. On the surface Una- 
muno’s statements of this sort may seem arbitrary and cavalier 
with respect to reality, but upon deeper examination they reveal 
one of the most original dimensions of Unamuno’s thought as 
Marias understands it and as it has influenced his own work. 

As we have seen, the ‘‘only question” for Unamuno is the in- 
dividual or personal destiny of man as it is forged out of his will 
to survive even as he grapples with death. Thus the “only ques- 
tion” for Unamuno is really a matter of personal eschatology. He 
takes the long view because in the shorter view he foresees his 
own death. The essential mystery of death imposes the an- 
guished question, what will happen to me? And since the reality 
of man is his conscious will to project and imagine his life in this 
world or in others, to imagine his own death would be a contra- 
diction and a negation of that reality. In a sense, death becomes 
both inconceivable and ineluctable, and for this reason it as- 
sumes “tragic'” significance within life. This is why the meaning 
of all we do or strive to be derives its ultimate validity or empti- 
ness only in reference to our understanding of death. Our life and 
our world are conditioned by our view of our final destiny, and 
this explains why Unamuno believed that philosophy consisted 
in nothing less—and indeed in little more—than the considera- 
tion of this ultimate question mark. 

So far his aims seem clear enough. Stated in the simplest 
terms, Unamuno seeks to know what his own destiny and that of 
others will be or what it may be. His aim is knowledge, albeit 
knowledge of a certain category. But there is really nothing 
unique in such a purpose. All philosophy is fundamentally an at- 
tempt to achieve a certain knowledge of reality, although it 
might be argued that it has sought certainly more than reality 
itself. In Unamuno, however, the search for knowledge is only 
one side of the coin. From the moment he begins his inquiry the 
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problems of death and destiny become epistemologically crucial 
in a way that affects his entire work. This dimension of his 
thought is conditioned primarily by his prior rejection of reason 
as a means of knowledge. Consider the following passage: ‘‘This 
question of the immortality of the soul, or the persistence of the 
individual consciousness, is not rational, it falls outside reason. 
As a problem, and whatever solution it may receive, it is irra- 
tional. Rationally even the very propounding of the problem 
lacks sense. The immortality of the soul is as inconceivable as is, 
in all strictness, its absolute mortality. For the purpose of ex- 
plaining the world and existence—and such is the task of reason 
—it is not necessary that we should suppose that our soul is ei- 
ther mortal or immortal. The mere enunciation of the problem is, 
therefore, an irrationality.”*” But this is not all; the problem of 
death and immortality is a problem of life, and life, far from lend- 
ing itself to abstract and static categories more geometrico, is a 
mutable, wayward reality involving both the world of apparen- 
tial things and the intangible will to survive the apparent finali- 
ties of that world. Not only does Unamuno reject reason, he 
seeks to understand realities whose problems seem to evade solu- 
tions, rational or irrational. How, therefore, does he go about 
gaining access to the problems that arise before him? What man- 
ner of inquiry can encompass the all but unfathomless mysteries 
of life and immortality? And more immediately for Unamuno, 
how can one gain insight into the arcane reality of death? 
Quite obviously Unamuno does not choose to elaborate a sys- 
tem of philosophy in any conventional sense. His system, that 
is, the method that holds the possibility of system, is fiction. 
What other thinkers accomplish or attempt to accomplish with 
rationalized and reasoned systems of philosophy, Unamuno tries 
to do in plays, poetry, and especially novels. And we must keep 
in mind that if Unamuno seeks knowledge and if his method is in 
one sense a response to genuine problems, then his art will be 
guided by rather unusual canons. This uniqueness appears not 
only in his disregard for reason but also in his general indiffer- 
ence to esthetic qualities. Hear how Marías describes it: “It is 
that when Don Miguel de Unamuno undertook a literary work he 
did not plan a task of an aesthetic or artistic nature in the strict 
sense, but everything he wrote tended to set forth and relive— 
and perhaps to solve, if it were possible—that ‘sole question’ 
which he described almost at the beginning of his career.’’4° This 
is not to say of course that his works lack esthetic appeal, nor 
that he is unaware of purely literary and artistic values. Perhaps 
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we could say that his writings have esthetic appeal despite his 
intentions. At any rate, he was too good a writer to succumb 
wholly to ideology. Still, he is worlds away from any notion of 
“art for art's sake.” In his own view, his work is poetic, but he 
applies the term in an uncommon way. By poetic he means, ac- 
cording to the etymology of the term, ‘‘creative.’’ Unamuno cre- 
ates fictional beings (who are nevertheless real in the sense de- 
scribed earlier) with whom he converses and agonizes; he probes 
their lives so that he can understand his own. Their destiny is 
inextricably tied to his, for in their tribulations, doubts, and pas- 
sions Unamuno may discover the nature of his own fate. Unamu- 
no may pose the profound questions of existence in solitude be- 
cause they arise from his own life, but he is wise enough to know 
that he must seek the answers to those questions in the fellow- 
ship of other men, even men of fiction. Viewed uncritically, such 
aims might not appear original with Unamuno, and perhaps they 
are not. After all, all literary creation rests on a rather solid basis 
of knowledge about the human condition. But this is a general 
truth and does not reflect the intensity with which Unamuno 
pursues his aims. In Unamuno knowledge of human destiny, its 
possibilities and limitations, its alternatives and sorrows, is not 
a presupposition of other aims but an end in itself. Unamuno 
possesses that general store of knowledge that any competent 
writer must have, but he does not stop there; he insists on un- 
covering the final secrets, the ultimate mysteries of human life. 
It is in this sense that Marias describes the novel as ‘‘a method of 
knowledge.” And because he is obsessed with the singular ques- 
tion of what will happen to him at death, his art assumes the in- 
tense, moving, but monotonous tone of a man seeking a single 
but transcendent answer. Naturally that answer, if indeed an 
answer there be, is possible only in terms of analogy and meta- 
phor. For what other people, in fiction or flesh, reveal to us by 
their life and death is after all only an indirect reflection of our 
own fate. Furthermore, although death involves the ultimate 
truth about ourselves, it is so illogical and irrational that it can- 
not be presented in reasonable terms. Hence, either we veer 
inevitably toward metaphor to portray it or we must stop with 
a mere biological description that captures the process but 
leaves the significance untouched. All of which means that Una- 
muno is not interested in duplicating life in an artistic or lit- 
erary way but only in understanding it. The emphasis, there- 
fore, is on profundity rather than complexity, personality in- 
stead of psychology. 
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The single-mindedness with which Unamuno pursues his pur- 
poses affects the very structure of the novel and in effect impels 
him to create a new type of novel. Unamuno lived in the era of 
the psychological novel, which was fundamentally an analysis of 
man’s different states of being, especially his abnormal or de- 
mented states. Its characters tended to be mere pretexts or 
frameworks for the portrayal of feelings. Instead of the person, 
we are shown that person’s feelings and psychic states; instead 
of a me” the author is interested only in “my” feelings. We are 
shown certain conflicts between the diverse states of being, but 
these very conflicts as often as not obscure the personality, the 
person. The psychological novel is a masterful commentary on 
man’s states of being; what it leaves out is precisely his being. 

By way of contrast, Marias describes the Unamunean novel as 
“personal” or “existential.” (In passing, it should be noted that 
Marías coined the term “existential novel" as early as 1938, long 
before it became fashionable among literary critics in the 1940s 
and 1950s.) Unamuno is interested not so much in what happens 
to his characters as in what they are, or better still, in who they 
are, not so much in what they feel as in what lies beneath such 
feelings. The conflicts that appear in his novels are thus not 
merely emotional or psychological but rather arise from the per- 
sonality. It is true that his characters are presented without 
great psychological precision, and for this reason we do not 
really know much about them. On the other hand, we know 
them; they may be rough-hewn from the granite-like humanity 
of Unamuno, but they are unique and unmistakable, archetypes 
rather than types. Hence Unamuno’s art is one of depth rather 
than finesse. Marías observes: ‘‘Man is not exhausted when his 
physical or biological or even his psychic side have been investi- 
gated; rather man begins when one has probed deeper than this. 
Then the person is encountered, and the person is what gives 
meaning to biological and psychic life and makes them possible. 
The novel of Unamuno descends into this deep stratum of the 
soul or personality, much deeper than all the feelings, which is 
why it can capture the secret of existence through its dramatic or 
narrative form.”* 

In making the novel serve as a means of examining being, 
Unamuno denies clear demarcations between philosophy and fic- 
tion, just as he had declared that fictional beings are as real as 
those in the flesh. He views even the most formal philosophic 
works, Kant's Critique of Pure Reason, for instance, as novels in 
essence. He insists on looking behind doctrines and philosophies 
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at the man himself. As early as 1900 he stated: “I am more in- 
terested in persons than in their doctrines, and the latter interest 
me only insofar as they reveal the former.”*? In 1934 he made a 
bold claim: ‘‘Everything, and philosophy above all, is, strictly 
speaking, a novel or a legend.”* 

As Unamuno sees the world, no human activity or feeling can 
possibly lie beyond the fundamental and inescapable drama of 
the human will to survive in full self-consciousness. All we do, all 
we think or feel or dream, becomes a part of our story. And ours 
is a story that is neither rational nor certain in its plot. The ““ar- 
gument” of our lives is not the reality we seem to be but the 
dream of what we would become. The final judgment will concern 
not what we have achieved but what we have sincerely tried to 
be. Unamuno has little faith in ideas per se, for he realizes that 
they are merely the pretext for opinions and conduct rooted in 
passion rather than reason. On one occasion he observed: ''Our 
doctrines are not the origin or source of our conduct, but rather 
the explanation we give ourselves and others of our behavior, for 
we are beset by the anxiety to explain reality to ourselves.” He 
observes further that ‘‘the fanatic makes use of any idea, and 
crimes have been committed under the name of all.”** 

For these reasons among others it would be a mistake to view 
Unamuno’s ““poetic'” and novelesque approach as an attempt to 
understand life in any purely intellectual sense. What he really 
seeks is the experience of certain realities, and if this constitutes 
understanding it is in the broader meaning of having created, 
felt, and agonized with his literary characters. As Marias re- 
marks: “Above all Unamuno felt the necessity of creating spiri- 
tually, out of his own self and from his own consciousness, other 
lives and other histories to keep him company... and that these 
lives should at the same time be his.”*% By means of such total 
immersion in the lives of others Unamuno can probe questions 
that his own life—and especially his death—presents. He lives 
and dies vicariously in a multitude of ways, and thus in a sense 
the experience of both is richer and more complex than it could 
be within the limitations of his own life. He does not see the anal- 
ogy as a mere substitute for living: “Is not the retelling of life a 
means, perhaps the most profound means, of living in 

The novel transcends any purely rational method of appre- 
hending the human condition. Reason cannot comprehend suf- 
fering, death, or anguish; for inasmuch as such experiences lie 
beyond reason, they are not subject to its operations. Yet Una- 
muno insists that the highest manifestation of the urge for im- 
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mortality is to be found in the tribulation, doubt, and agony that 
reason may describe but cannot feel. 17 ‘‘The tragic sense of life” 
is first of all life in motion, life in its temporal stream, toward 
and unto the question mark of death. Life occurs in time with a 
structure and rhythm that cannot be violated except at the exor- 
bitant price of deforming life beyond recognition and conse- 
quently beyond any real meaning. The novel is a means of com- 
ing into contact with life in its dramatic and dynamic move- 
ment. The novel respects life’s temporal structure; it reveals life 
from within in obedience to its own structure and truth. While 
other modes of thought, other means of knowing human truth, 
begin with prior and abstract notions of reality, for example, the 
biological viewpoint, the novel as Unamuno used it permits the 
ultimate degree of access to human reality. Thus it permits 
something very simple yet very difficult: the presentation of hu- 
man life as a unique personal experience instead of as a thing. 
Hear how Marías describes it: “The novel is ... an instrument 
that makes access to human reality possible. And this is the 
original meaning of the word method. This [Unamuno’s] novel 
offers a primary and vivid intuition of human life, and for this 
reason it may serve as the starting point for a metaphysical con- 
sideration.” “® Elsewhere he adds: ‘‘...the novel is the first step 
toward an existential analytic or a metaphysical study of human 
life and the problems which affect the person’s very being. It 
represents a preliminary stage in which a first contact can be 
made with the object of philosophical speculation, a contact in 
which the object shows itself in its full richness and plasticity, in 
its true temporal being, and therefore in a position to serve as 
base and support for phenomenological reflection.” 4? 

But the novel cannot serve as an autonomous means of knowl- 
edge. Since both the novel and life are rooted in circumstance 
and in a world that is more or less coherent, certain assumptions 
underlie both, making them the unique and interesting realities 
that they are. There is no such thing as a generic novel, any more 
than there can be a generic human life. Life, in the so-called 
“real” world or in the novel, is always this or that life, or better, 
this or that person. This should not be taken to mean that the 
underlying assumptions that structure the world in a particular 
way must be rigorously organized and justified. They may be 
simply a series of unconnected convictions. Here, however, we 
should observe that any weaknesses of the fundamental assump- 
tions will most likely be reflected in the novel, not in the struc- 
ture of the novel to be sure (though this may also occur) but in 
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the authenticity of the human life being narrated. On the other 
hand, the novel may represent a certain human plenitude of a 
doctrine or philosophy. Marias asserts: ‘‘Philosophic doctrine is 
not poured into a literary form. Rather the very interpretation of 
reality is expressed in theoretical and dramatic form.’’*° In other 
words, a novel may be the non-theoretical and human correlate 
of an abstract doctrine. Hence it may function as a corrective to 
overblown and erroneous notions or as a means of expounding 
authentic doctrine. 

The genius of Unamuno lies in such realizations. But herein 
lies also his limitation. For the novel has no self-contained sys- 
tem of conceptualization. It depends on a certain theoretical 
understanding of life. More specifically, it makes use of a theory 
of human life and a knowledge of its empirical structure.5! How- 
ever, in his haste to reject abstract reason, Unamuno fell victim 
to his age, and he failed to understand what he seemed to sense 
intuitively: that life is itself a systematic and rational reality of a 
higher order and magnitude than the older rationalisms he 
scorns. This is why we look in vain for an adequate metaphysical 
view of reality in his work. Furthermore, while the novel can 
bring us into intimate contact with the ultimate questions of hu- 
man reality and destiny, it cannot alone compensate for a prior 
metaphyscial understanding of that reality. Unlike Unamuno, 
Marias does not believe in the antipodal separation of life and 
reason, theory and reality, philosophical rigor and human truth. 
If Unamuno’s generation by and large felt compelled to choose 
one or the other, Marias sees them as two dimensions of a unified 
whole. Unamuno chose life over reason; Marias reveals the final 
impossibility of rejecting either. 

Marías finds other shortcomings in Unamuno's work. For in- 
stance, in his zeal to create characters as a means of revealing the 
depths of personality rather than mere psychological or spiritual 
attributes, Unamuno paid little heed to the decisive fact that 
man lives in a circumstantial world. The “whole man” does not 
stand apart from the world; he is complete only when we include 
the world as a part of his reality. Unamuno was correct in real- 
izing that man is not a thing, but he apparently failed to see that 
neither does man exist apart from things. 

By rejecting reason a priori Unamuno also shows a certain dis- 
dain for the truth. Those who sincerely seek the truth do not 
close their minds to any possible means of reaching it. We cannot 
really make conditions for the truth. In reality Unamuno lacked 
faith, or so Marías contends, “'not only religious faith sensu 
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stricto, faith in the total truth of the Christian religion, but also 
faith in the capacity of human reason to arrive at the point of 
understanding; he lacked too the splendid humility which wor- 
ships a truth not understood, yet which he will not and cannot 
renounce.”'? Unamuno belongs to that class of thinkers who 
discover truth through intuition but lack the intellectual method 
to treat it adequately. Having glimpsed the truth, they do not 
know what to make of it. 

What, then, is the “legacy” of Unamuno? Is it his irrational 
stance of which so much is still being written today? Is it his 
doubt which so many share today? No. It is neither of these 
things, at least not to Marias. Irrationalism represented a false 
note in the sonorous thought of Unamuno. In the light of vital 
reason, of life itself as a radical form of reason, irrationalism can- 
not be taken seriously, least of all by Marias. Nor does Unamu- 
nean doubt deserve more than a courteous acknowledgment. 
Doubt is very probably endemic to the human condition. There is 
a time to pose the ultimate questions; but there is also a time to 
consider the possible answers. We can appreciate Unamuno’s 
doubt, we can understand the torture of being torn between the 
need to know and the inability to settle the question. But for 
those who in one fashion or another have settled such questions, 
Unamuno has little to say. For those who have left doubt behind, 
this aspect of Unamuno’s thought must also be abandoned. 

And after this is done, what remains of Unamuno? There is no 
clear-cut answer. Marias finds in Unamuno the means of encom- 
passing the dramatic reality of man (the “personal” novel) and 
an extraordinarily penetrating intuition of the meaning of death 
(in Unamuno’s unceasing meditatio mortis). The development of 
Marias’ own thought has been deeply influenced by Unamuno’s 
insights. This does not mean, as we shall see, that Marias inter- 
prets death in the same way as Unamuno, nor that his under- 
standing of the novel as a means of knowledge is merely a repeti- 
tion of what Unamuno had done. What it means is that Marias’ 
thought represents an evolution of certain Unamunean notions, 
and that such evolution would have been impossible without 
Unamuno. 

But in a different sense the “legacy” of Unamuno is yet to be 
settled and thus is a question that cannot be answered once and 
for all. Consider what Marías has to say on the matter: ‘What 
Unamuno may be depends on what happens subsequently in the 
history of philosophy. It is possible that his posthumous action, 
because of the force of his intuitions, if it is given to these to be 
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realized and to take on metaphysical consistency at any time, 
may gain a place for him in that history. Otherwise he will re- 
main on the fringe of it, like so many others whose minds have 
only been open to the problems of philosophy, but in whom phi- 
losophy has not taken definite form and achieved forward move- 
ment.” 

Which brings us to a final point and to the reason why Marías 
has shown such interest in presenting his “Unamuno” to the in- 
tellectual world. 1t is not what Unamuno was that matters so 
much but what he can yet be. For the essential Unamuno has yet 
to be. The historical verdict is not yet in. The legacy of Unamuno 
is what he still can be. These are not extravagant claims, and the 
best proof that they are not is Marías himself. His work is in one 
dimension the working out of certain Unamunean possibilities. 
Thus, far from being a definitive and perfected philosophy, the 
“legacy” of Unamuno is really an invitation to other men and 
other generations to enrich, preserve, and improve his thought. 
Unamuno awaits judgment as he awaits collaboration. He is a 
possibility, not a mere fact of history. And this is especially true 
within the Spanish ethos. Marías concludes his study on Una- 
muno with these words: “It is important for us Spaniards, who 
until now have not been rich in philosophical substance, to sal- 
vage the metaphysical possibilities contained in Unamuno's 
thought. It is what has led me to write this book.’ 


NOTES 


1*Yo no habia sido nunca especialmente ‘unamunista’; no tenía el menor vínculo 
personal con él; mis conexiones y mis afinidades intelectuales venian de otro 
lado: mis maestros universitarios, Ortega y Zubiri sobre todo. Habia adquirido 
la costumbre de entender de vez en cuando algunas cosas; y no me resignaba a 
no entender sin, por lo menos, intentarlo. Y a Unamuno no lo entendia; ni me pa- 
recía que acabara de entenderlo nadie. De ahi mi lucha ya antigua con él” 
(Obras, V, 214). Marias’ definitive work on Unamuno, Miguel de Unamuno, was 
published in 1943. However, the study was begun as early as 1938, less than two 
years after Unamuno's death. This original version has been published under 
the title, ‘‘La obra de Unamuno, un problema de filosofia” (Obras, V. 277-307). 
Various other studies on Unamuno — "Genio y figura de Miguel de Unamuno” 
(1946) and "Lo que ha quedado de Miguel de Unamuno” (1954) —appear under 
the general title: La escuela de Madrid (Obras, V, 203-507). The English version 
of Marías' study, Miguel de Unamuno, translated by Frances M. López-Mori- 
llas, was published by Harvard University Press in 1966. Quotes are from this 
edition unless otherwise indicated. 


2“ Ahora bien, Ortega no ha planteado excesivamente este problema de la muer- 
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te y de la inmortalidad. Hay en su obra algunas referencias, no muchas; en cierto 
modo, porque parece como si el temor de la muerte fuera propiedad de Unamuno. 
Unamuno lo tocó de modo tan intensivo, tan constante y tan obsesivo, incluso, 
que parece como si fuera intrusismo ocuparse de este tema, parece como si fuera 
invadir el terreno de Unamuno. El problema está, por tanto, en que el tema lo ha 
planteado Unamuno; quien ha descubierto los recursos para plantearlo ha sido 
Ortega; pero Ortega no lo ha planteado, sino muy someramente. A mi me parece 
importante, me parece necesario, ir más allá de los dos, justamente plantear el 
problema, el problema de Unamuno—que no sólo es suyo—a la luz de los recur- 
sos intelectuales que debemos principalmente a Ortega." From a lecture deliv- 
ered in Soria, August, 1973. No doubt Unamuno would have been pleased with 
Marias' reaction to his thought, for he claimed as his own the task of stirring 
and disturbing serene and satisfied minds. Near the end of his Del sentimiento 
trágico de la vida he remarks: "But the truth is that my work—I was going to 
say my mission—is to shatter the faith of men here, there, and everywhere, faith 
in affirmation, faith in negation, and faith in abstention from faith, and this for 
the sake of faith in faith itself; it is to war against all those who submit, whether 
it be to Catholicism, or to rationalism, or to agnosticism; it is to make all men 
live the life of inquietude and passionate desire” (The Tragic Sense of Life, 
trans. J. E. Crawford Flitch [London: Macmillan and Co., 1931]. p. 332). 


3For Marias' discussion of Unamuno's influence on Ortega, see José Ortega y 
Gasset: Circumstance and Vocation. An account of the ambivalent feelings Or- 
teya and Unamuno had for each other is found in Paulino Garagorri, Unamuno, 
Ortega y Zubiri en la filosofía española (Madrid: Plenitud, 1968), pp. 170-194. 


4* ..el Sentimiento trágico —donde entre líneas se discute tantas veces con 
los escritos juveniles de Ortega — fue el definitivo estímulo polémico que hizo a 
éste movilizarse para exponer por primera vez su filosofia. Las Meditaciones del 
Quijote significan la reacción contra el irracionalismo que Unamuno habia for- 
mulado un año antes del modo más enérgico, apasionado y fascinador, al esta- 
blecer la radical oposición entre la razón y la vida y concluir que todo lo vital es 
antirracional, no sólo ya irracional, y todo lo racional, antivital; que la razón es 
enemiga de la vida, a pesar de que ambas se necesiten” (Nuevos ensayos de filo- 
sofia, pp. 103-104). 


5"Un gran dolor nos sobrecoge ante los yerros de tan fuerte maquina espiritual, 
una melancolia honda...” (Obras completas, 11 vols. [Madrid: Revista de Occi- 
dente, 1946-69], I, 132). 


© Desde hace años vivimos en una incesante contienda, aspera en ocasiones, y 
no creo que el ex rector de Salamanca haya escrito contra nadie mayor número 
de parrafos que contra mí. Por consiguiente, el acudir yo ahora presuroso a su 
detensa hace evidente que con su destitución no ha sido él solo el herido, sino 
algo de tal amplitud e importancia que yendo más allá de nuestras divergencias 
lo encontramos formando aquello que en nosotros habia de común” (cited by 
Garagorri, Unamuno, Ortega y Zubiri, p. 189). 


7*En esa situación, en unas semanas de irreal sosiego. me decidi a habérmelas 
con Unamuno. El resultado de esa pugna fue un escrito, "La obra de Unamuno: 
un problema de filosofia,’ que acabé de escribir, casualmente. al dar las doce de 
la noche del dia 31 de diciembre de 1938; es decir, a los dos años justos, hora por 
bora, de haber muerto Don Miguel” (Obras, V. 214). 


SNo quiero engañar a nadie ni dar por filosofia lo que acaso no sea sino poesia o 
fantasmayoria, mitologia en todo caso. El divino Platon, después que en su diá- 
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logo Fedón discutió la inmortalidad del alma—una inmortalidad ideal; es decir, 
mentirosa — , lanzóse a exponer los mitos sobre la otra vida, diciendo que se debe 
mitologizar. Vamos, pues, a mitologizar'' (Ensayos, 2 vols. [Madrid: Aguilar, 
1958]. 11, 842). 


9*Con demasiada frecuencia, sacrificaron el ser al ser distintos” (Obras, V, 242). 
10M ¡guel de Unamuno, p. 14. 
l1Miguel de Unamuno, pp. 26-27. 


12 Marías has been chided for interpreting Unamuno out of context. A number of 
scholars feel that Unamuno must be understood strictly within the limits of his 
own work and that to reinterpret him in the light of subsequent modes of 
thought is to incur the risk of deforming his views. See for example the commen- 
tary by Garagorri, Unamuno, Ortega y Zubiri, pp. 190-191 (note). 


13An interesting account of Unamuno's personal habits and eccentricities is 
given by Margaret Thomas Rudd, The Lone Heretic (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1963). See especially pp. 122-123. 


14“La cuestión humana es la cuestión de saber qué habrá de ser de mi concien- 
cia, de la tuya, de la del otro y de la de todos, después de que cada uno de noso- 
tros muera" (Ensayos, I, 694). 


ISThe Tragic Sense of Life, p. 1. 
16The Tragic Sense of Life, pp. 1-2. 
17Miguel de Unamuno, pp. 13-14. 
18Miguel de Unamuno, p. 162. 


19Paul Ilie, Unamuno: An Existential View of Self and Society (Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1967), p. 48. 


20Hernán Benitez describes the dualism of Unamuno in the strongest of terms: 
“Seldom has a person felt human dualism so frequently. Few men have delved 
so deeply into the mystery of man. When this world has ended, if God should 
wish to show the angels a perfect specimen of the renowned biped that ruled the 
earth and should try to have them understand the struggle of conflicting needs 
(aporias), the mystery of contradictions and the whirlwind of paradoxes that 
make up the human heart, with its fears and its phobias, its dreams of soaring to 
the stars and its grotesque taste for wallowing in the rottenest rot, he would 
show them Don Miguel, that rare mixture of seraphim and demon, atheist and 
believer, at once tragic and taciturn, that paradox of flesh and bone who while 
alive set all of Europe agog, and now that he's dead and buried has whole books 
and libraries written about him" (‘Unamuno y la existencia auténtica," Revista 
de la Universidad de Buenos Aires, 11, No. 7 (julio-septiembre de 1948], 15 
[cited and translated by Rudd, The Lone Heretic, p. 128])). 


21*The methodical doubt of Descartes is a comic doubt, a doubt purely theoreti- 
cal and provisional —that is to say, the doubt of a man who acts as if he doubted 
without really doubting" (The Tragic Sense of Life, p. 107). 

22Miguel de Unamuno, p. 151. 

23 José Ferrater Mora, Unamuno: A Philosophy of Tragedy (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1962), p. 49. 


24Cited in Miguel de Unamuno, p. 165. 
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5Miguel de Unamuno, pp. 165-166. 
26Cited in Miguel de Unamuno, p. 166. 
27 Miguel de Unamuno, p. 166. 

28The Tragic Sense of Life, p. 201. 


For memory implies not only continuity of person but also of purpose: “That 
which determines a man, that which makes him one man, one and not another, 
the man he is and not the man he is not, is a principle of unity and a principle of 
continuity. A principle of unity firstly in space, thanks to the body, and next in 
action and intention.... In each moment of our life we entertain some purpose, 
and to this purpose the synergy of our actions is directed. Notwithstanding the 
next moment we may change our purpose. And in a certain sense a man is so 
much the more a man the more unitary his action. Some there are who through- 
out their whole life follow but one single purpose, be it what it may. Also a prin- 
ciple of continuity in time.... It appears to me to be indisputable that he who I 
am to-day derives, by a continuous series of states of consciousness. from him 
who was in my body twenty years ago. Memory is the basis of individual per- 
sonality, just as tradition is the basis of the collective personality of a people. 
We live in memory and by memory..." (The Tragic Sense of Life. pp. 8-9). 


Tres novelas ejemplares y un prólogo (Madrid: Calpe, 1920). Cited and trans- 
lated in Miguel de Unamuno, pp. 169-170. 


31See Ensayos, 1, 39; also note 29 above. 
32Ensavos, 11, 221 (cited in Miguel de Unamuno, p. 170). 
33Tke Tragic Sense of Life, p. 194. 


34Cited in Miguel de Unamuno, p. 209; a slightly different version appears in 
The Tragic Sense of Life. p. 171. 


Cited in Miguel de Unamuno, p. 209: substantially the same wording appears 
in The Tragic Sense of Life, p. 169. 


Miguel de Unamuno, pp. 205-206. 

“Miguel de Unamuno, p. 171. 

Niebla, 8* ed.. Colección Austral (Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1958). p. 154. 
39The Tragic Sense of Life. p. 109. 

Miguel de Unamuno, p. 57. 

41 Miguel de Unamuno, p. 45. 


0) . . . . . 
42 Interésanme más las personas que sus doctrinas y éstas tan sólo en cuanto 
me revelan a aquéllas” (Ensayos, I, 250). 


43 Todo. y sobre todo la filosofia, es. en rigor, novela o leyenda” (Prologo-Epi- 
logo a la 2* edición, Amor y pedagogía [Madrid: Espasa-Calpe. 1934)). 

lo No son nuestras doctrinas el origen y fuente de nuestra conducta, sino la ex- 
plicación que de ésta nos damos a nosotros mismos y damos a los demas, porque 
nos persigue el ansia de explicarnos la realidad” ... "cualquier idea sirve al faná- 
tico, y en nombre de todas se han cometido crimenes” (Ensayos, 1, 250). 
Miguel de Unamuno, p. 28. 


40 Contar la vida ¿no es acaso un modo. y tal vez el más profundo, de vivirla?” 
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(Cómo se hace una novela [Buenos Aires: Alba, 1927], p. 150). 


47Consider this passage: “Suffering is the path of consciousness, and by it 
living beings arrive at the possession of self-consciousness. For to possess con- 
sciousness of oneself, to possess personality, is to know oneself and to feel one- 
self distinct from other beings, and this feeling of distinction is only reached 
through an act of cdllision, through suffering more or less severe, through the 
sense of one's own limits.” And in the same context he goes on to add: “And 
how do we know that we exist if we do not suffer, little or much? How can we 
turn upon ourselves, acquire reflective consciousness, save by suffering?" (The 
Tragic Sense of Life, p. 140). 


48'-La novela es... un instrumento que hace posible el acceso a la realidad huma- 
na. Y éste es el sentido originario de la palabra método. Esta novela da una pri- 
mera intuición viva de la vida humana, y por ello puede ser el punto de partida 
de una consideración metafisica” (Obras, V, 488). 


49Miguel de Unamuno, p. 67. 


50**La doctrina filosófica no es vertida en forma literaria, sino que la misma in- 
terpretación de la realidad se expresa en forma teórica y en forma dramática” 
(Obras, V, 495). 


51Marías warns against a complete metaphysical dependence on the novel: 
* ..es un gran error considerar la novela como un medio de conocimiento inde- 
pendiente. Para hablar de alyo, hay que usar conceptos; y la novela no tiene un 
sistema de conceptuación propio; sus conceptos son siempre préstamos del uso 
común o de cualquier filosofía. La novela depende de una concepción teórica de 
la vida, a saber, de una teoría analítica y un conocimiento suficiente de la estruc- 
tura empírica de la vida humana.” (...it is a great error to consider the novel as 
an independent means of knowledge. In order to speak of something it is neces- 
sary to use concepts; and the novel does not possess its own system of concep- 
tualization. Its concepts are always borrowings from common usage or from 
some philosophy. The novel depends on a theoretical conception of life, that is, 
on an analytical theory and a sufficient knowledge of the empirical structure of 
human life.) Obras, V, 488. 


52Miguel de Unamuno, p. 144. 
53Miguel de Unamuno, p. 213. 
54Miguel de Unamuno, p. 214. 


III. MARIAS AND THE SITUATION 
OF CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY 


The preceding chapters could be succinctly summarized as Ma- 
rías’ commitment to a way of thinking that is basically Ortegan 
but profoundly influenced by Unamuno and the Generation of 
1898. No claim has been made of having exhaustively examined 
the content of that thought. So far, our purpose has been pri- 
marily to situate the influence exerted by Ortega and Unamuno 
and to determine insofar as possible their importance from a 
“biographical” rather than an ideological viewpoint. The pre- 
eminence of these two thinkers in Marías’ work is unquestioned, 
although their influence is not exclusive. For example, the im- 
portance of Xavier Zubiri in his earliest philosophic formation is 
especially noteworthy. Years after his classes with Zubiri, Ma- 
rías admits: ‘“‘At the end of those eight months I knew hardly 
anything, perhaps just one thing: now I would never be able to 
abandon philosophy.” In one aspect in particular, the problem 
of God, Zubiri seems to have signaled possibilities to the young 
Marías which Orteganism, because of Ortega's own disinclina- 
tion to treat such topics, denied him. One writer at least con- 
tends that this was so: ‘Turning to the outstanding problems of 
philosophy to which he addressed himself, one finds the clear and 
unmistakable imprint of Zubiri's teachings in Marías. Ortega 
and Heidegger had avoided a direct confrontation with the prob- 
lem of God. On the other hand, Zubiri had highlighted certain 
untreated possibilities of the topic in his short work En torno al 
problema de Dios (Concerning the Problem of God): the analysis 
of existence led to its foundation, to the ‘foundation of being,’ to 
God, and to man as a ‘foundationed’ creature of God, as one 
‘reliant’ [religado] on the Divine Being.””? Under the stimulus of 
Zubiri’s ideas, Marias sought to reexamine the problem of God 
within the context of modern philosophy and in the light of a the- 
odicy which he found at least partially developed in the writings 
of Father Gratry. Gratry had attempted to do in the nineteenth 
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century what Marías felt had to be done in the twentieth: restore 
metaphysics to its rightful, that is, its necessary, place in philos- 
ophy. The subtitle of Marías’ work on Gratry, La filosofía del 
Padre Gratry, published in 1941, is quite explicit in this regard: 
La restauración de la metafísica en el problema de Dios y de la 
persona (The Restoration of Metaphysics in the Problem of God 
and Person). The problem of person was equally important to 
Marías, especially in view of contemporary attempts to elaborate 
an ontology of person. As a matter of fact, Marías places Father 
Gratry, along with Maine de Biran and others, in the direct line- 
age of thought which culminated in the philosophy of life in the 
Ortegan school.? 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding Marías’ debt to Zubiri in par- 
ticular or to other thinkers in general, it seems probable that 
they represent a different order of magnitude when we compare 
their influence to that exerted on him by Ortega or even Unamu- 
no. The basic fact remains that Marías did not deviate from the 
Ortegan mode of thought. If Zubiri inculcated in Marías a 
strong, inchoate desire to pursue philosophy, it was Ortega who 
allowed him to give concrete expression to that desire. Others as- 
suredly influenced the direction of Marías' thought, but that 
thought itself was and continues to be Ortegan. Marías devel- 
oped Ortegan philosophy so that it could encompass the genius 
of men such as Zubiri and Unamuno, but in doing so, the effect 
was to strengthen and perfect rather than abandon the Ortegan 
system. For all his genius—and perhaps because of it— Ortega’s 
philosophical legacy was rich but incomplete. For instance, Orte- 
ga had laid the groundwork for a metaphysics of human life, but 
that same metaphysics also involved the question of person and 
personhood. Gratry, Unamuno, and the existentialists had ap- 
proached this problem from different directions either as a pri- 
mary concern or as a corollary to other matters. Most twentieth- 
century philosophy reveals a fundamental need to explain per- 
sonhood, although its contentions are as desultory as its meth- 
ods. As for Marías, he found that the Ortegan method could be 
extended to personhood, and his work in “metaphysical anthro- 
pology” represents Orteganism raised to a higher power. 

The problem of human ontology was not merely an inertial, 
inherited concern for Marías. It was instead a problem of his 
time (which is not to say of course that it was not a problem of 
Ortega's generation as well). Far from adopting a scholastic atti- 
tude toward Ortegan thought, Marías saw in it a method for 
dealing with problems of his time, and it is this reapplication 
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that brings it up to date and makes it “Marían” as well as ‘‘Orte- 
gan.” For the Ortegan philosophy is inherently a method rather 
than a content. This is not to say that it is devoid of content, 
only that its content is in each case specific and concrete simply 
because it depends on circumstances. This allows Ortegan 
thought to respond to authentic needs and to be renewed as often 
as men authentically confront their problems. And unless a phi- 
losophy allows sufficient flexibility to account for the accidents 
of time and place, the alternative will be a certain torpor and a 
degree of blindness that finally render it ineffective if not ridicu- 
lous. So it is whenever the deepest loyalties of a philosopher lie 
exclusively in the past or the future. He lives uneasily with the 
truths of the moment, and more often than not he condemns 
them as provisional, scolding today in favor of tomorrow or yes- 
terday. In this regard, the reactionary and the visionary are 
marked by a common trait: both condemn the world of today for 
the sake of their respective preferences. Of course most men do 
not listen, for they know that this is the only—and thus the best 
—world we have. 

The disciple is often condemned to the past whether he likes it 
or not. Armed with the wisdom and teachings of a master, he 
may remain uprooted in the conditions and problems with which 
his mentor was concerned. Yet the world goes on, and what was 
valid and timely in an earlier period may be mere empty gestures 
under other circumstances. Hence the very loyalty that binds the 
disciple may also prove to be his undoing. For men cannot really 
afford the luxury of dwelling in the problems and promises of the 
past, and. it is not pure indifference alone that causes them to 
look askance at any form of discipleship and to regard the disci- 
ple as somehow inferior to his master even though he may have 
surpassed him in skill. In a formal sense, the problems are of one 
kind: those that are present and pressing. In any final scheme of 
things, only those that involve our life can claim our attention. 
We must pursue them willy-nilly, if not to a solution—for solu- 
tions are rare in human things—at least to their conclusion. In 
human terms, there are no abstract problems, only human ones. 

There is hardly any doubt that the generations represented by 
Unamuno and Ortega were in strict obedience to this criterion of 
authenticity. Bereft of the patina of tradition and inherited views, 
they confronted the problems of their times, of their lives, in a 
direct and urgent way. Turning cultural poverty to advantage, 
they enhanced their art and philosophy through the very lack of 
inhibiting canons. They were not sheltered from the world by a 
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comfortable accumulation of traditions but stood uniquely close 
to the unadorned nature of things where they described the beau- 
ties and agonies of the world with singular force and insistence. 

But if such a pioneering attitude was possible in 1900 or 1914, 
was it still possible in 1936, the year Marias left the University of 
Madrid and began his career? By then nearly four decades had 
passed since the spiritual crisis of 1898. A tradition of literature 
and philosophy had become rooted in the Spanish ethos. Great 
men—Unamuno, Ortega, Benavente, Baroja, Azorin, Menéndez 
Pidal, Picasso, Machado, Valle-Inclan, Américo Castro—had re- 
vived the prestige of Spanish art and letters. This meant that the 
conditions under which Marias was to make his contribution to 
that tradition had been altered. The very fact that a great tradi- 
tion lay immediately behind him imposed restrictions and offered 
possibilities unknown to his predecessors. In the first place, he 
was responsible for the past for the simple reason that he could 
not ignore it. His generation was not to know that splendid and 
sometimes unruly freedom that marked the times of Unamuno or 
even Ortega’s generation. On the other hand, something more 
valuable had been gained: a foundation on which to build and in- 
novate. Marias could view many of the concerns of the earlier 
generations from a unique and superior vantage point because he 
began where they had stopped. 

But there were other matters that his predecessors had not 
treated. Indeed, the problems that arose after 1936 dwarfed, in 
Spain and elsewhere, anything seen before. If 1898 was a kind of 
national crisis of spirit, the Civil War of 1936-39 reached cata- 
strophic extremes that far overshadowed those earlier woes. Fur- 
thermore, events beyond Spain showed that the malaise was al- 
most universal. This is why far from indulging in a leisurely 
scholastic consideration of inherited problems, Marias was faced 
with situations of the most urgent sort. The Ortegan criterion 
that philosophic problems must be genuinely human was never 
more clearly demonstrated than during the World War. In a 
sense 1936 and following events saw the nightmare of 1898 ma- 
terialize, and it confirmed, if confirmation was still needed, that 
all was not right with the Spanish ethos, just as it proved that 
the much discussed “problem of Spain’’ was more of a problem 
than ever. Thus, if Marias enjoyed a certain advantage in the 
form of a philosophic legacy that his predecessors had not had, 
the problems he faced, together with his lack of a national forum, 
made his task more difficult than it would have been a generation 
earlier. Indeed, it appeared for a time that war and truculence 
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might well end the brief renaissance of Spanish letters. Violence, 
stupidity, and suppression seemed to have won the day. Marias 
faced the immediate and common question of such times: what 
to do? This was not, however, merely a matter of doing some- 
thing for the duration. For many no doubt 1936 was an ending; 
for the emerging Marias it was a beginning. He was setting a 
course not for a few years but for life. 

Although there was no hope of an official position, Marias es- 
chewed withdrawal and the pursuit of purely private aims; and 
exile, an honorable alternative to many, did not attract him in 
the least. Without attempting to generalize or criticize, it seems 
that in many cases other men left Spain as well as the regime, 
whereas Marias had his differences with the government but not 
with the country itself. ‘‘Above all,” he writes, “I have tried not 
to leave my country alone.’’ It was not a time to leave, he felt, 
but more than ever a time to stay and work. It was precisely dur- 
ing the havoc of war that those committed to the truth must pur- 
sue it more diligently. The collective madness was what caused 
Marias to set such a premium on reason, probity, and sanity. 
This attitude was noble but not really unusual. The bestiality of 
war has a way of encouraging the most humanitarian of acts. 
Heroism is associated with cowardice; generosity and avarice are 
the twin signs of distressed times; and a reverence for human life 
appears when life is cheapest. 

Even philosophy, perhaps most of all philosophy, can assume 
heroic dimensions. When other men give way to passions and 
hatreds, thinking becomes an act of courage. Truth owes most to 
those, like Marias, who cultivate it out of season. On the other 
hand, Marias is not given to the fond utopianism with which men 
often console themselves in times of calamity. The germ of uto- 
pia is a rejection of present reality. Unable to live in today’s 
world, men make the transcendental leap from what is to what 
some distant future may hold. The mark—and the fallacy—of 
utopianism is its time lag. Utopia is never now but tommorrow: in 
ten years, twenty years, a century from now, things will reach 
perfection. Disease will no longer exist—in a few decades—we 
are told; wait, and there will be no more war; patience, and men 
will love each other; tomorrow, we shall have what we yearn for 
today. In another time, perhaps in another place, we shall see 
what our world cannot see. It may be true; all these things may 
come to pass. But we cannot wait to see. Life is here and now. 
Our problem is not in living in utopia (for that would be another 
problem altogether, perhaps graver than any we have faced so 
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far), but in living until utopia comes; just as life on earth, not 
Paradise, has always been the real problem of religion. For his 
part, Marías has never had this quarrel with the world we live in. 
A Spanish sense of realism informs all his thought and links it 
spiritually to a tradition as old as the legend of the Cid, La Celes- 
tina, and Cervantes. The Spaniard has always had a lively (and 
sometimes morbid) curiosity about the world beyond. But he has 
also been deeply committed to this world as well. In the case of 
Marías, one could almost say that he is in love with reality. He 
possesses that splendid humility of those who are not afraid of 
things as they are, even when certain mysteries escape under- 
standing. Marías finds our world full of serious problems, to be 
sure, but they are problems precisely because they appear 
against a backdrop of order, structure, and congruence. There 
would be no problems in a universe of chaos simply because 
nothing would serve as a norm. 

We are not speaking of an alien structure imposed on things 
from beyond life and impervious to its vicissitudes. The funda- 
mental premise from which Marías begins is that life is the radi- 
cal reality and that all other reality is linked to it. Furthermore, 
life is involved in world structure. Metaphysics to Marías is ul- 
timately a theory of human life. These premises hold many impli- 
cations that we shall subsequently examine. Regardless of the 
direction they take, however, it is already obvious that the 
theme of human reality is paramount in the thought of Marías. 

Of course human reality has never been exactly alien to philos- 
ophy. Since Greece, men have been asking the question: what is 
man? But Marías insists that such a question involves a prior in- 
terpretation of human reality. We cannot ask what man is with- 
out presupposing in some form or fashion that human reality be- 
longs to the metaphysical realm of things. If it is true that in phi- 
losophy the solution to a problem is partially solved from the 
moment it can be accurately stated as a question, then it is also 
true that to pose it erroneously will necessarily lead to false con- 
clusions. This is why Marias believes that the traditional query 
(what is man?) should be replaced with a more personal and in- 
deed quite common inquiry: who is man?, or better perhaps, who 
is this or that man? The latter is the question we would ask as 
men and not as philosophers. It is the question of ordinary expe- 
rience. What Marias has discovered is that ordinary experience, 
ordinary human life, is also the proper study of philosophy. 

This intuitus regarding the primacy of human reality over 
other realities had been germinating in Spanish thought at least 
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since Unamuno. Ortega paved the way for Marías by giving it 
tentative theoretical expression. As a metaphysical theory, how- 
ever, Marias found it to be as true as it was insufficient. For al- 
though as a metaphysical theory it was valid, it left aside the en- 
tire question of man as the realization of that basic reality, and 
the metaphysical structure of life remained theory so long as it 
did not include its anthropological dimensions. Stated in another 
way, whereas metaphysics in the Ortegan sense is the theory of 
human life as the radical reality, anthropology is the science of 
life’s empirical structure and the study of man as the embodi- 
ment of that structure. The task of complementing Ortegan 
metaphysics with an investigation into the corporeal and anthro- 
pological dimensions of life would absorb Marias’ time and ener- 
gy for years to come, culminating more than three decades later 
in what may be his finest work, Metaphysical Anthropology.5 
The subtitle of the work, The Empirical Structure of Human 
Life, is perhaps more explicit regarding its content and is men- 
tioned here in order to reveal in passing that dimension of Ma- 
rias’ thought that has brought him ever closer to the novel as a 
philosophic means of gaining access to life’s structure. 

But human life was not simply an interest that Marias inher- 
ited from his predecessors. If his method was Ortegan, at least in 
the beginning, his reasons for inquiring into the nature of man 
were for the most part an outgrowth of the circumstances in 
which his generation found itself. Ortega had stated that human 
life is the basic reality. In another sense, events of the twentieth 
century were making it plausible to assume that man is also the 
basic problem. Marias realized that philosophy could not really 
grapple effectively with human problems unless it presented a 
clear idea of what human life was. He writes in 1953: “‘...the 
socio-political insecurity that threatens us, the inadequacy of 
‘personal’ and purely mechanical interpretations of historical 
flux, would lead us to think that we do not possess an adequate 
knowledge of the nature of collective life. Yet when we realize 
that ‘collective life’ is but a reality derived from individual life, 
which is the only radical and primary reality, we would be forced 
to inquire into the problem of the latter, and this would situate 
us in medias res.’”° 

In certain external aspects it might appear that Marías' insis- 
tence on human life over abstraction was leading him in the di- 
rection of existentialism. Indeed, the controversy regarding the 
supposed existential substratum in Ortegan thought is still via- 
ble though perhaps not very valid.” Without going into detail for 
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the moment, at least one fundamental discrepancy between these 
two modes of thought renders those similarities more problemat- 
ic than proven. For the most part the existentialists hold that life 
as we find it prior to any human effort of will or judgment is es- 
sentially meaningless and empty, estranged from an indifferent 
cosmos. On the other hand, Ortega and Marias discover that life 
is systematic, and for this reason their philosophy is less an at- 
tempt to create a system—or, as the existentialists might do, 
scorn the very notion of system—than to recognize and investi- 
gate a preexisting order. Existentialism is created in the image 
of older, rationalistic systems of philosophy; for it is an admis- 
sion, almost a lament, that life does not conform to the criteria of 
abstract reason and order as earlier systems had claimed. This 
means that man is free—in Sartre’s terminology he is condemned 
to freedom—in a world that has no moral or logical claims on 
him. Yet freedom and condemnation are an oxymoronic combi- 
nation, and it would seem that under such conditions man is not 
really free but merely forlorn. The very nature of the existential 
universe precludes any other than a purely negative freedom. 
The paucity of the human condition deprives man’s spirit of the 
majesty that true freedom confers. If man is given absolute free- 
dom of choice on the one hand, on the other, those choices are so 
meager and limited as to be finally meaningless. Far from being 
master of his fate, man finds his fate essentially preordained. 
Real freedom is a mockery, and life itself suggests cosmic ab- 
surdity and injustice. 

By way of contrast, the Ortegan discovery that Life is the ba- 
sic, systematic reality imposed on Spanish thought in general 
and on Marias in particular an acute sense of responsibility and 
respect for life. Avoiding the extremes of such disparate move- 
ments as scholasticism, positivism, and existentialism, all of 
which found little intrinsic structure in life and sought instead 
more impressive realities, Ortega reinvested individual life with 
enormous metaphysical and moral significance in a secular and 
historical sense. 

However, such a bold change of direction and emphasis in phi- 
losophy could not be accomplished without great difficulty. 
From the outset the radical assertion of Life as the primary and 
systematic reality posed a procedural dilemma. Philosophy has 
for the most part dealt easily and comfortably with inert, change- 
less abstractions. Since abstract reason was its guide, it gravi- 
tated quite naturally to the abstract, immutable portions of real- 
ity. But with Ortega philosophy attempted, for the first time 
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perhaps, to be found an entire metaphysics on a reality that was 
neither abstract nor immutable but temporal, personal, and 
changeable. But it was at once structural, systematic, and his- 
torical as well. This led to upheavals in the traditional notions of 
ontology and metaphysics, especially in the common assumption 
that both these branches of philosophy are simply alternate ways 
of treating the problem of being. This and other notions are ques- 
tioned. No longer could philosophy be the leisurely pursuit of re- 
mote, infrahuman truths. With Ortega philosophy entered the 
arena of passing human things, assuming to an unprecedented 
degree responsibility for man’s history, his personality, and his 
weaknesses. One critic refers vituperatively to Ortega as a “filó- 
sofo ‘mondain,’ ” unaware no doubt that the epithet does Ortega 
more credit than harm.® A philosophy that is not “worldly,” one 
that does not have ties to a real time and place, is probably not a 
viable philosophy at all. 

As Ortega veered away from abstraction and utopian realities 
and turned his attention to human reality, he discovered that the 
complexities and radicality of the latter exceeded the traditional 
confines of reason and overtaxed conventional philosophical 
genres. New means of capturing the nuances and subtleties of 
human life were needed. Ortega’s unparalleled gifts as a writer, 
his mastery of metaphor, and his sustained power as an essayist 
and speaker allowed him to compensate in great measure for the 
deficiencies of those means at hand when he wrote. Moreover, 
the very nature and experience of his audiences dictated to a cer- 
tain extent what he could or could not do. Spain was by no 
means a philosophical country in any traditional sense. Spanish 
had had sparing use as a philosophic language. In view of these 
limitations, Ortega’s accomplishments were truly remarkable, 
yet he was well aware that his intuition of what philosophy could 
be was superior to his method.” Thus, as Marías came on the 
scene, philosophy within the Spanish context was beset with 
great problems but endued with great promise as well. As it as- 
sumed new tasks and added other dimensions, it found tradition- 
al modes of expression inadequate, especially in a country that 
had little patience with subtlety for subtlety’s sake. In short, 
what Marias found was that literary genre itself was one of the 
most serious problems of philosophy. And he was not long in dis- 
covering that this was one of the besetting problems of all con- 
temporary Western philosophy. 

Of course from a more traditional exegetic view, it would no 
doubt appear strange, not to say ingenuous, to posit as a major 
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problem the seemingly minor question of the form and genre of a 
mode of thought. According to this generally accepted view, phi- 
losophy is thought of as something that makes use of certain 
genres—essay, novel, poetry, or drama—but which in any final 
consideration is really independent of them. An entire literary 
hermeneutics rests on the assumption that philosophy may be 
neatly separated from its genre. Students are taught, for exam- 
ple, to sever Platonic ideas from Platonic dialogue. The whimsi- 
cal essays of Kierkegaard or the personalized novels of Unamuno 
or Sartre are looked on as so much literary gift wrapping that 
conceals philosophic gems. In short, philosophy is viewed as be- 
ing indifferent to its mode of expression; it is both superior to, 
and separate from, its various genres. 

Marias, however, regards the arbitrary separation of philoso- 
phy and genre as highly questionable: 


It has frequently been said that philosophic ideas are 
“poured” into these successive genres. But this dan- 
gerous metaphor presupposes the image of a vessel 
and a liquid both of which exist prior to the act of 
pouring the latter into the former. The question must 
be raised as to whether this indeed expresses the real 
relationship between philosophy and its literary form. 
This relationship is of the utmost importance, and I 
believe that philosophy has seldom found an ade- 
quate form, that is, that only rarely has it found its 
authentic expression. Moreover, perhaps the greatest 
difficulty facing philosophy today is that of its ex- 
pression.!0 


This brings to mind the difficulty contemporary philosophers 
throughout the Western world have experienced in giving sus- 
tained, cogent expression to their thought. In Germany, Heideg- 
ger published only the first half of his Sein und Zeit, while 
Husserl's most important ideas appear in a series of lectures pre- 
pared for his classes rather than the general public. On the other 
hand, Jaspers extends himself endlessly, as in Philosophische 
Logik, and his works turn out to be simply unreadable. The case 
of Wittgenstein is perhaps an extreme example of the discrepan- 
cy between a thinker's importance and his published and avail- 
able works. As one writer comments: “Let us begin by acknowl- 
edging that our author cannot blame his contemporaries for 
their ignorance of his work, and for a very simple reason: Witt- 
genstein does not have what is usually called ‘a work.’ This 
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strange analyst not only abstained from writing novels or doing 
articles but even from publishing books. A single book of his ap- 
peared during his lifetime: the Tractatus logico-philosophicus."’"' 
And Wittgenstein himself admits: ‘‘After several unsuccessful 
attempts to weld my results together into such a whole, I real- 
ized that I should never succeed. The best that I could write 
would never be more than philosophical remarks; my thoughts 
were soon crippled if I tried to force them on in any single direc- 
tion against their natural inclination.—And this was, of course, 
connected with the very nature of the investigation. For this 
compels us to travel over a wide field of thought criss-cross in 
every direction.” He concludes by saying: “I should have liked 
to produce a good book. This has not come about, but the time is 
past in which I could improve it.’’? For all his popularity, 
Sartre has given formal expression to his thought in only one 
book, L'Etre et le néant, of which Marías remarks: “L'Etre et le 
néant would be a good example of what a book of philosophy 
cannot be at the middle of the twentieth century....'''? We have 
already seen the incomplete nature of Ortega’s work. Both his 
Man and People and The Revolt of the Masses are in a sense pro- 
logues; and as far as we know, he never wrote the novel he talked 
of, nor what would have been the copestone of his work, Aurora 
de la razón vital (Dawn of Vital Reason). 

In few if any of the cases mentioned above is there any ques- 
tion of literary talent. As a matter of fact, it is precisely the liter- 
ary genius of such men as Ortega and Sartre that renders that 
inability to express their philosophy in an adequate manner so 
puzzling at first glance. What the philosopher of today encoun- 
ters is the lack of any prevailing trend that automatically im- 
poses a certain genre. In other periods this was not so. A nine- 
teenth-century philosopher, for instance, would probably find 
that prevailing trends and tastes largely dictated the kind of 
book he could write. In a sense his work was half written the mo- 
ment he began. Today, notes Marías, the situation is quite dif- 
ferent, for ‘‘when the philosopher has to fulfill his publication re- 
quirements and sits down to write, he does not find that his book 
is already largely written by his social circumstance (this is 
exactly what it would mean for there to be a prevailing literary 
genre), but he finds it necessary, not simply to write it (that is, 
to fill out its contents), but to invent it. Where to begin?—this is 
the first doubt that assails the author.'”* 

Wecome to Marías' view. For him, a significant portion of re- 
ality lies in its telling. Far from being a mere vessel, genre is 
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really the effective manifestation of reality. This means that the 
limitations of genre, of form, are really restrictions imposed on 
reality itself. Furthermore, instead of being the most incidental, 
genre is the most sensitive gauge of our effective grasp of reality, 
and to the degree that genre is inadequate, so is philosophy. 

This interpretation of genre involves all dimensions of Marías' 
thought and has a special significance in his understanding of 
what constitutes a philosophic problem. Marias never loses sight 
of the fact that problems in any real and formal sense cannot be 
arbitrarily selected according to the dictates of fad or fancy. 
Rather, men arrive at certain problems historically, and this 
means that they are temporally structured. The impetus that 
propels men toward certain problems is of course life itself. Prob- 
lems are really vital problems, arising as men live. In other 
words, in order for a problem to exist, it must exist for someone. 
Hence philosophy cannot confine itself merely to problems as 
such, even assuming that those problems are real; it must con- 
sider also our encounter with them. Instead of describing only 
the world, philosophy must take it upon itself to deal with man 
in the world. And since life unfolds temporally and historically 
(man’s days are numbered in more ways than one), this means 
that man’s encounter with problems is dramatic; it has argument 
and plot, time and place. It is a story. Thus in essence philoso- 
phy assumes a narrative and dramatic cast. Unamuno was not 
far from the truth when he said that every work of philosophy is 
really a novel. A philosophical genre, therefore, is an integral in- 
gredient of reality as we find it. It must reflect the dramatic 
structure of man's encounter with things. In short, genre is the 
literary image of the real. 

The foregoing remarks represent a modest attempt to outline 
certain problems and situations that confronted Marias more or 
less at the time he began to philosophize. For this reason they 
are far from any definitive evaluation of his subsequent manner 
of dealing with them. My purpose in offering these observations 
under the caption “biography of philosophical problems” was es- 
sentially to give a brief panorama of the philosophical horizons of 
his world. This was done in the belief that we can know and eval- 
uate his thought better if we have some idea of its origin and the 
conditions that affected its course of development. If we know 
where Marias began and where he intended to go, we have the 
minimal plot, the barest argument, of his philosophical life. And 
insofar as we can follow his movement from problem to aspira- 
tion, confrontation to resolution, we may have some inkling of 
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the dramatic nature of his thought and come to see it primarily 
not so much as a mere series of ideas but as a personal adven- 
ture. In any case, my procedure is based not on a deferential 
wish to “append” certain situations of Marías’ life to his work, 
but rather on the Ortegan—and Marían—notion that in order to 
understand human things we must in some way tell a human 
story. 


NOTES 


1-:Al término de aquellos ochos meses. yo no sabía apenas nada; acaso sólo una 
cosa: que ya no podria abandonar nunca la filosofia" (Obras, V, 467). 


2Carpintero, Cinco aventuras españolas, p. 197. Another Marian scholar has 
noted: “The opening up of philosophy to transcendence which Marías has at- 
tempted is something he owes fundamentally to Zubiri“ (Juan Soler Planas, 
“Talante filosófico y temple literario de Julian Marias,” Papeles de Son Arma- 
dans, No. CLXV [1969], 401 [note]). 


3Regarding Zubiri's approach to the problem of God, Marías states: “La com- 
prensión intelectual y religiosa de las verdades del cristianismo se va elevando 
de modo sobrecogedor a lo largo de las páginas de este estudio [Naturaleza, his- 
toria, Dios]. que no puede leerse sin una violenta conmoción.” (The intellectual 
and religious understanding of the truths of Christianity grows in a most grip- 
ping way as this study [Naturaleza, historia, Dios] progresses, and one cannot 
read it without being deeply moved.) Obras. V, 472. At various times Marias 
has reiterated a belief that Zubiri represents the best hope for a “Christian” 
philosophy. See Obras, V, 473; 479. 


4**He tratado, ante todo, de no dejar a mi país” (Treinta anos de vida intelec- 
tual,” Innovación y arcaísmo, p. 23). This remarkable essay was the text of a 
speech delivered in the Teatro Coliseo, June 10, 1971, and is indispensable for 
anyone interested in the intellectual life of Spain since the Civil War. 


Trans. Frances M. López-Morillas (University Park: The Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1971). 


6**...la inseguridad politico-social que nos amenaza, la insuficiencia de las inter- 
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The Pennsylvania State University Press, 1971), p. 23. 


PART II 


RADICAL REALITY 


I. AN OVERVIEW 


la view of the special preeminence of Ortegan thought in Ma- 
rias’ philosophy, nothing would seem more natural than to sup- 
pose the comprehension of the former to be the sine qua non for 
understanding the latter. Yet this is not the case at all, at least 
not insofar as the internal structure of Marias’ philosophy is con- 
cerned. This is not to say of course that an understanding of Or- 
tega is not invaluable for other reasons that also concern Marias. 
But as for his writings, Marias presents each one in such a way 
that it is understandable in itself. This does not imply any frag- 
mentation of his thought. Quite the contrary; each work is coher- 
ent in itself, not because of a lack of overall, unifying order and 
vision, but precisely because that order informs them. If system 
is unapparent it is because in Marias’ view true system cannot be 
imposed outwardly, but rather resides inwardly as a necessary 
component of any writing that has authentic contact with reali- 
ty. 
On the other hand, the fact that each portion of his work is co- 
herent and comprehensible in itself does not mean that they may 
not be referred to the total system. Indeed, the completeness of 
individual works inevitably causes them to converge into a gen- 
eral system. The nature of his thought leads us to ‘‘discover”’ 
system in his works. It is implicit rather than announced; he 
does not insist on it as though to say: **Look, here is system!” 
His method is to situate us in such a way that we discover it our- 
selves. There is nothing mysterious in this approach, nor is that 
system the personal property of Marías. His is the system of life 
itself; it is the intellectual correlate of living. 

Nevertheless, complexities do arise concerning his work. From 
the outset it is subject to a dual hermeneutics. Internally, each 
work is separate and complete, and in most cases a miniature 
summary of his mode of thought. There is something of Ortega 
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here, for the latter also presented each writing as a polished gem. 
And for a very good reason: his public was transient and largely 
naive in philosophy. In order to get a message across, he had to 
present it as succinctly and forcefully as possible. Marias’ inten- 
tions are similar; he does not write for a learned élite (although of 
course he does not scorn the specialist in such matters) but for 
the ordinary man of these times, and not as one talking ''down” 
to another but as ''man to man.” For this reason, his primary 
aim is not simply to state something but rather to say something 
to someone in particular, or better, in person. The task then be- 
comes one of making himself understood, and to this end clarity 
becomes the aim, conciseness and consistency the means. But 
like an edifice the clean lines of which conceal an elaborate struc- 
ture, so a complex, interlocking system underlies Marias writ- 
ings, and if each work may be taken independently, each may 
also be fitted into the total system. 

In a broader sense, the same relationship exists between the 
philosophy of Ortega and that of Marias. Taken separately, each 
is systematic and coherent in itself; taken together, they form a 
single philosophic movement that is still viable and open-ended. 
Thus, far from being diminished by an essential reference to Or- 
tega's thought, the philosophy of Marías is thereby enhanced. 
For it assumes its place in the vanguard of an enterprise stretch- 
ing across several generations. Hence we preface our study of 
Marías’ philosophy with an examination of several concepts that 
are common to both thinkers, not because this procedure is nec- 
essary for the internal understanding of what Marías says, but 
because in this manner we may come to see his thought as a 
commitment to a larger quest: the philosophical exploration of 
human reality. In simpler terms, by situating his thought in a 
greater movement, we are in reality telling a story of sorts, and 
we may remind ourselves that both Ortega and Marías claim 
that to understand human things we must tell a story. Of course 
the story must necessarily remain episodic. In its entirety it 
would be nothing less than the history of philosophy, and even a 
cursory outline of that history lies beyond the range of the pres- 
ent work. Yet some insight into the historical significance and 
drama of Marias’ thought may be gained by reviewing some of 
the high points of modern philosophy beginning with Descartes. 

Since Descartes at least, the genius of Western philosophy 
seems to have been mainly negative. It has found it easier to dis- 
credit reality than to live with it. It has sought the unassailable 
foundation, the undeniable proposition, the indisputable asser- 
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tion, from which to begin its metaphysics. But success has al- 
most never been lasting. In the end it has wrecked almost every 
fond scheme of things, and the only certainty that has lasted 
throughout could be stated with these words: not this. 

Descartes’ suspicions concerning the validity of the objective 
world led him to what seemed to be that undeniable reality. If I 
think, he reasoned, I must needs be, and if some evil deceiver 
dupes me concerning the outer world that appears to my senses, 
I must necessarily exist in order to be duped. Cogito, ergo sum 
became the apothegm not only of Cartesianism and in one way or 
another of nearly all modern idealism, but also one of the earliest 
indications that philosophy was beset by a series of rather funda- 
mental antimonies. In a general sense, modern philosophy has 
assumed that the fundamental reality consisted either of mind, 
conscience, or idea (idealism, phenomenology, and even panthe- 
ism) or of things in one form or another (realism, positivism). 
Descartes imbued modern philosophy with the subjectivism that 
it has found so hard to overcome. He also established pure 
reason as the instrument of accessibility to reality. Reason was 
the alternative to chaos, and subsequent thinkers were destined, 
regardless of the discrepancy of their conclusions, to agree with 
this presupposition and thus to emulate his method even as they 
hastened toward other objectives. But Descartes left behind still 
another legacy. With his caution and circumspection he instilled 
a note of timidity in modern thought, so that in time accuracy 
came to be regarded as the paramount attribute of reality and 
men became ever more anxious to avoid error than to pursue 
truth. They sought not so much to be right as not to be wrong. 

On the whole the idealists probably have had the better of the 
argument—and argument it has been for centuries. Descartes 
asserted that we can have absolute knowledge only of our own 
thought or ego. The truth of the matter is that Descartes did not 
delve very deeply into the notion of substance, nor did he elabo- 
rate an adequate theory of being. He simply established a hier- 
archy whereby one kind of substance (res cogitans) is elevated 
over another (res extensa) insofar as they lend themselves to ab- 
solute certitude. He did not deny the objective world; doubt is 
provisional rather than absolute in his thought. Certainty is a 
matter of procedure, and in time Descartes restores everything 
he had threatened to displace. 

However, following Hume and Locke, it became apparent with 
Kant that we must surrender any claim to absolute knowledge of 
things in themselves. The being of things is knowable only as 
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they appear transcendentally, i.e., in our consciousness. Things 
surely exist but we cannot know in what form and order. Fur- 
thermore, things do not simply project their being into my con- 
sciousness. Knowledge is not pure perception or sensation, as 
Locke would have it. Rather, transcendental being involves two 
elements: that which is given in the appearance of things and 
that which the subject posits as it perceives. Thus what is per- 
ceived is altered by the action of the subject. This does not mean 
that the subject creates things out of its own will but that it com- 
pletes the union of object and order prior to any knowledge of 
things. 

From this position several possibilities emerge. In his Critique 
of Practical Reason Kant himself had stated that practical rea- 
son, which is immediately valid only for the individual living in a 
moral world of freedom and free will, is really superior to pure 
reason. Man's first obligation is not to know but to act. Action is 
greater than theory (Wittgenstein says that ‘‘doing’’ has mean- 
ing beyond all experience, though he does not explain how). 
Going a step further, Fichte maintained that the objective world 
is posited or predicated by the ‘‘I.’’ The world thus becomes a 
dichotomy of the ''I'' and the ‘‘not-I.’’ Carried to its logical ex- 
treme (which is never the course of human things), this means 
that things are a creation of the ego. The world, therefore, is an 
act of the ego, and reality must be regarded as activity and 
movement instead of mere inert immanence. 

In Schelling and Hegel, Fichtean ‘‘activity’’ becomes evolu- 
tion, and in the latter at least the world is rational because it de- 
rives from the pure reason of the Kantian ego. Hence, Hegel 
could affirm that everything real is rational and everything ra- 
tional is real. Metaphysics was thus reduced to logic and world 
history to a dialectical unfolding that for Hegel led to God and 
for Marx to the perfected State. 

For the most part, however, the claims of German idealism 
seemed excessive. Hegel's system, for instance, was truly noble 
in scope, but in a world wherein direct knowledge of things was 
denied man, its evidential basis in fact and experience was ex- 
ceedingly tenuous. Positivism was a tacit admission that Kant 
may have been right so far as absolute knowledge of things in 
themselves was concerned, but it was also a retreat from the un- 
tenable positions advocated by some of his more daring follow- 
ers. In a sense positivism represented a return to modesty in phi- 
losophy; it was a form of intellectual retrenchment. Further- 
more, if men must forego absolute, metaphysical knowledge, 
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then metaphysics itself was an idle exercise in impossibility. 
Henceforth, the boundaries of knowledge and the curiosity of 
man could not extend beyond data. Things must be reduced to 
facts without subjecting them to a priori assumptions. Science, 
which had never taken Kant very seriously anyway, became the 
model for philosophy. According to Comte, philosophy would 
henceforth be reduced to reflections on science. Comte main- 
tained that philosophy had evolved through two stages, the the- 
ological and metaphysical, before reaching a third and decisive 
manifestation, the positive, in which grandiose aims and sys- 
tems would give way to a more modest but correct regard for 
facts. Yet almost from the outset the positivistic disregard of 
transcendental knowledge was transformed into rejection and 
denial. Needless to say, God could not be reduced to a factual 
category, and many took this to mean that He must then be de- 
nied. The so-called conflict of religion and science really began as 
a divergence of positivism from older philosophies. To put it 
another way, the conflict exists between a certain view of science 
and a certain theological bent. There are other areas of science, 
other kinds if you will, that evince no hostility to the notion of 
divinity. 

In any case, the idea of God was too deeply ingrained in the 
European mind to be easily dispelled. Even in positivism the no- 
tion of a Great Being lingered and was equated by Comte with 
Humanity itself. On a more practical level this concern for hu- 
manity led to the creation of sociology as a “positive” science. 
Comte's notion of a “religion” of humanity still echoes in such 
thinkers as Lecomte du Noiiy, but on the whole the concept was 
more mystical than positive and too exaggerated to endure. Reli- 
gions have never fared well without gods. Out of positivism came 
sociology and a respect (and in its worst forms, a fawning rever- 
ence) for factual and scientific knowledge. But positivism vio- 
lated its own rules by equating all reality with facts. By the very 
nature of its aims, it had no authority to speculate on reality be- 
yond its own realm. But confidence in the validity of common ex- 
perience became its cachet; data at variance with what was gen- 
erally observable were disregarded or dismissed. The fear of 
being wrong often became the arrogance of believing oneself to 
be always right. In a word, positivism was selective instead of 
positive. 

Positivism dominated almost all of the nineteenth century 
after Hegel's death in 1831. In France it was developed principal- 
ly along deterministic lines by such thinkers are Taine, Renan, 
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and Bernard. In England the emphasis was on utilitarianism and 
evolution. The first tendency was developed by Bentham and 
Stuart Mill, and the second by Darwin and Spencer. Germany 
made few contributions to positivism and the German philoso- 
phers generally regarded as positivists—Feuerbach, Haeckel, 
Oswald, for example—veered in the direction of materialism and 
naturalism and left few works of lasting interest. Kantian ideal- 
ism, however, had never lost its appeal completely, and under 
the aegis of thinkers such as Cohen, Natorp, and Cassirer a 
movement called Neo-Kantianism flourished around the turn of 
the century.) 

Meanwhile, another group of thinkers claimed even remoter 
antecedents, linking their efforts not only to German idealism 
but also to rationalism, scholasticism, and Greek philosophy. 
Father Gratry, for instance, reestablished the relationship of 
God and man as the central concern of philosophy, and he re- 
affirmed the possibility of human knowledge of the Divine.” 
Gratry's deep conviction of the unity of all philosophy caused 
him to incorporate antecedents as antique as Plato in his doc- 
trines. Gratry strove to regain a higher level of philosophy than 
his own age could claim, and although his designs were grander 
than those of other would-be restorers of the past—he advocated 
areturn to all classic philosophers—, his reasons point to a com- 
mon philosophic need of the second half of the nineteenth centu- 
ry to surpass the narrow legacy of positivism. 

Simultaneously, a growing malaise afflicted positivist thought. 
If the virtues of positivism were most apparent in its earliest 
manifestations, especially in contrast with German idealism, its 
shortcomings came to the fore as the century waned. In restrict- 
ing itself, in principle at least, to demonstrable data and facts, 
positivism had narrowed the very nature of philosophy. In a 
sense it had eliminated failure as a basic condition of philosophy, 
for it posited itself only in those areas where success was assured. 
But philosophy cannot properly prejudge its results; it cannot 
flourish on a simple choice of failure or success, right or wrong. 
It may not limit its questioning in order to assure itself of certain 
answers. As Marías puts it, “The greatest enslavement which 
took place in philosophy was the limiting of its question, the 
amputation of what it had been, which was precisely the condi- 
tion of its existence; its radicality.” To which he adds: “*...but if 
an attempt is made to make it penultimate, that is, to deprive it 
of the right to question, under the pretext that such questions 
have no answer, then a total inversion of its meaning occurs.'”* 
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The attempts of the Neo-Thomists, Neo-Kantians, or Neo- 
Hegelians to restore philosophic inquiry to its unabridged status 
were laudable in aim without being overly successful. Their con- 
cern over the plight of philosophy did not in itself make good 
philosophers of them. The very fact that such thinkers as Croce, 
Rickert, Cohen, and even Gratry felt a need to ''return'' to more 
authentic types of philosophy not only revealed the paucity of 
contemporary modes of thought but also to some extent their 
own inability to re-think their situation in an original way.‘ 

Elsewhere the dissatisfaction inherent in such ‘‘neo-ism” as- 
sumed a more antagonistic and irrationalistic coloring. Kierke- 
gaard, Nietzsche, and Unamuno represent a loosely-linked group 
of thinkers in various countries who, implicitly or explicitly, re- 
alized that restrictive positivistic thought revealed not so much a 
desire for accuracy as a certain disregard for the truth. Positiv- 
ism, and indeed all rationalistic thought, ignored those truths 
and realities that did not conform to its rational method. As we 
shall see later, most of these same thinkers embraced what may 
be called Lebensphilosophie, and they felt that to impose reason 
on life was intellectually indefensible. Those who really seek 
truth will not burden it with prior conditions of appearance and 
behavior. If life does not conform to the tenets of pure reason, 
they argue, then it is reason, not life, that must be at fault. In 
this they were right, but they went a step further and decided 
that reason must consequently be rejected, and in this they were 
most assuredly wrong. Moreover, they shared the feeling, 
though not the methods of Father Gratry and others, that phi- 
losophy must reclaim the broad but problematic territories it had 
abandoned under positivism. Unlike the positivists, they were 
not primarily concerned with the accuracy of their results but in 
the unbridled right to explore all reality, and especially their 
right to proclaim their feelings about the matter. Indeed, they 
delighted in asking the great questions to which they usually re- 
sponded with bravura rather than sobriety. 

Hence irrationalism was not simply a revolt by the disgruntled 
against a smoothly triumphant philosophy. Positivism was still 
a prevalent mode of thought towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, but its prestige was largely social and second-hand. It 
had reached that point where its history was more illustrious 
than its future. And as its image diminished, so its restrictions 
became ever more intolerable and unreasonable. ‘‘The deepest 
source of irrationalism,'' writes Marías, ‘‘is not, therefore, a con- 
viction of the impotence of reason, but rather the limitation of its 
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aspirations, its consignment to a domesticated and attenuated 
problematicalness, one which of course is capable of being over- 
come, to objects which have previously been established as ‘ra- 
tional’ and controlable....’* 

However, despite the undeniable contributions of the irration- 
alists—witness the prestige Kierkegaard continues to enjoy —the 
best hope for the renovation of philosophy lay elsewhere (precise- 
ly where, we shall see later). Irrationalistic thought at best was 
still parasitical; its ultimate justification and meaning were un- 
derstandable only within a context of rationalistic thought. Like 
all “anti” movements, it owed its existence to its own worst 
enemy. Furthermore, in renouncing reason for its shortcomings, 
it also abandoned its virtues and thereby lost or at least cast sus- 
picion on a valuable instrument for the elucidation of reality. In 
short, the remedy for excessive rationalism— irrationalism— was 
perhaps worse than the malady. 

It would be erroneous to suppose that the irrationalistic ten- 
dencies of certain thinkers marked the end of the scientific influ- 
ence in philosophy. On the contrary, the second half of the nine- 
teenth century and the first years of the twentieth saw the culmi- 
nation of efforts to rank philosophy with the sciences. The es- 
teem enjoyed by thinkers such as Durkheim, Renan, Taine, 
Mach, Avenarius, Paulsen, and the continued prestige in literary 
circles of deterministic naturalism, are sufficient evidence that 
science was a viable force throughout the philosophic world. 
Hear what Bertrand Russell had to say in 1914: 


The adoption of scientific method in philosophy, if 
I am not mistaken, compels us to abandon the hope 
of solving many of the more ambitious and humanly 
interesting problems of traditional philosophy. Some 
of these it relegates, though with little expectation of 
a successful solution, to special sciencies, others it 
shows to be such as our capacities are essentially in- 
capable of solving. But there remain a large number 
of the recognised problems of philosophy in regard to 
which the method advocated gives all those advan- 
tages of division into distinct questions, of tentative, 
partial, and progressive advance, and of appeal to 
principles with which, independently of tempera- 
ment, all competent students must agree. The failure 
of philosophy hitherto has been due in the main to 
haste and ambition: patience and modesty, here as in 
other sciences, will open the road to solid and durable 
progress. 
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I have included this lengthy quotation because it sums up in 
the main the attitudes of a great many thinkers of that time (and 
ours). Russell's statement amounts to little less than a neo-posi- 
tivistic credo; but within the context of what was occurring in 
philosophy elsewhere it has an oddly archaic ring to it. The em- 
phasis on caution and modesty, laudable features of positivism 
in its day, the insistence on viewing reality from an abstract 
point of view, and the disinclination to deal with ‘‘humanly inter- 
esting” problems, are marks of the conventional scientific mind. 
The question arises (though at present it cannot be answered) 
whether such qualities are proper to philosophy as well. Of 
course the basic question is whether philosophy can be merely a 
science in the first place. Regardless of how these questions 
could be answered, they do not necessarily preclude the inclu- 
sion, in one form or another, of science in philosophy. 

It is easy to understand the distress among philosophers over 
the precision and exactness with which science, especially phys- 
ics, manipulated reality. After all, Western philosophy had long 
aspired to just such attributes (which is what accounts for their 
presence in science). The positive results of the scientific method, 
often translated into concrete invention and prestigious theory, 
contrasted unfavorably with philosophy wherein theories clashed 
endlessly and practical application was an exceedingly remote 
possibility. The search for objectivity in philosophy, a habit be- 
fore Kant and an obsession afterward, with grave consequences 
that continue to beset our own time, very nearly replaced the 
search for truth. The historical reasons for this are in themselves 
a fascinating story but one that cannot be told here. 

However, the quest for objectivity was not always conducted 
in imitation of the mathematical and physical sciences. Brentano 
and his school —Stumpf, Meinong, Von Ehrenfels, Marty, Kas- 
til, Krans, Höfler, Twardowski, and Husserl—sought to focus 
attention on phenomena and to subject them to rigorous analy- 
sis. In this way, Brentano and his most famous disciple Husserl 
opposed the “constructive” tendencies of the idealists as well as 
the positivist habit of reducing everything to fact. More will be 
said later of the effect phenomenology has had on Spanish 
thought. At this point we may simply anticipate by stating that 
in general it was more a philosophical method than a doctrine. 
As Marias has astutely pointed out, Husserl himself, in assert- 
ing that conscience is reality. falls back into a form of idealism.” 

This cursory outline of certain philosophical movements ante- 
dating or paralleling the appearance of an indigenous Spanish 
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philosophy with Ortega is far from being a complete panorama, 
and was not intended to be such. Aside from any notion of phil- 
osphical history they may impart, these remarks serve a more 
basic purpose by allowing us to situate that branch of thought 
represented by Marias. Philosophy, argues Marias, is always a 
matter of level.? Its rising and falling, its triumphs and failures, 
its truths and false notes, all presuppose antecedent and collater- 
al movements. Although the popular mind probably associates 
philosophy with genius and tends to conceive philosophic ad- 
vances as inexplicable, i.e., magical, surges of pure intellect, the 
truth is that most often genius is the culmination of specific and 
identifiable periods of preparation. An idea germinates like a 
seed in an intellectual soil more or less carefully tilled and pre- 
pared; and it comes forth at its appointed time, not sooner or 
later, in obedience to the historical rhythm of things. This is why 
in philosophy genius, far from being a curious and unsolved 
anomaly, is the fairest expression of every age. 

The foregoing philosophic tendencies had a bearing and in 
some cases an influence on the direction Spanish thought was to 
take. (This is especially true in the case of phenomenology.) 
They are the background, the subsoil, as it were, from which this 
particular thought was to arise. But now let us consider the very 
seed of that philosophy, the quickening notion of its substance. 
It has appeared in modern philosophy under many names and 
guises. Marias has traced its prehistory from eighteenth-century 
thinkers such as Turgot and D'Alembert through the nineteenth 
century with Laromiguiére, Maine de Biran, Gratry, Nietzsche, 
and Kierkegaard.? Beginning with the notion of sensation set 
forth by Condillac and other French thinkers, Maine de Biran 
was the first to realize that sensation alone could not be what he 
termed a ‘primary fact” unless it was known to someone. Man 
coexists dynamically with things and concepts, and this led 
Maine de Biran to a negative though startling conclusion for his 
time; J am not a thing. In a sense, a great segment of modern 
philosophy, Spanish philosophy in particular, has busied itself 
with restating this discovery in positive terms. For if man is not 
a thing, then what or who is he? 

Following Maine de Biran, Father Gratry (1805-1872) took up 
the theme of the dynamic, growing, and incomplete nature of hu- 
man life and contrasted it to the static being of things. Gratry, 
as we saw earlier, also tried to restore metaphysics as a valid 
branch of philosophy. Gratry's overall purpose was to interpret 
human life from the Christian viewpoint, and his efforts, espe- 
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cially his belief in the possibility of metaphysics, set him apart 
and in certain fundamental ways in opposition to the positivist 
mood of the nineteenth century.!° 

Nevertheless, in the nineteenth century the theme of hu- 
man life is more often linked to such figures as Kierkegaard, 
Nietzsche, and Dilthey. For convenience, if not with complete 
accuracy, we may label their thought with a general title: Lebens- 
Philosophie, "Life philosophy” or “philosophy of Life.” Basical- 
ly, Lebensphilosophie was the contention—it really does not 
merit the name of philosophy —that life is of a higher order of im- 
portance than abstract reason and the unquickened universe. As 
Marías describes it: “It was a question of affirming polemically 
the rights of life as opposed to other things and other valuations: 
reason or abstract thought, cosmic nature, the spirit, all that is 
solid and geometrical, etc.” In Kierkegaard and Nietzsche at 
least this attitude in itself was a philosophic innovation that 
foreshadowed twentieth-century existentialism. But it rested on 
a doctrinal foundation as vague as it was to prove attractive to 
later generations. The very nature of the discovery of life as phil- 
osophic reality, i.e., in antipodal and polemic relationship to 
rational, abstract realities, precluded a rational treatment of its 
possibilities. Mainly for this reason the interpretations of life 
ranged from the purely whimsical and intimate in Kierkegaard to 
the biological in Bergson, but they failed to treat life on its own 
terms as a distinct reality. 

A more promising posture was taken by Wilhelm Dilthey 
(1833-1911). Life for Dilthey is meaningful only in its totality as 
a historical reality. The whole context of life determines not only 
man's existence but also his understanding of its meaning. This 
understanding of life through history is what Dilthey terms 
“historical reason.” Knowledge of human reality cannot depend 
on the purely explicative and casual but must arise from a de- 
scriptive and comprehensive (i.e., historical) method. Further- 
more, Dilthey views the world as a complex (Zusammenhang) of 
interdependent life relationships which form the context of indi- 
vidual life. It is important to emphasize Dilthey’s view of reason. 
Whereas other thinkers, witness Unamuno and Kierkegaard, 
chose to reject pure reason whenever they discovered it in con- 
flict with life, Dilthey reacts more ingeniously by enlarging the 
concept of reason so that it might include life and history. In 
keeping with a positivist heritage, however, he rejects absolute 
knowledge (and thus metaphysics as he understood it) and main- 
tains instead that knowledge is possible only in partial, histori- 
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cally conditioned manifestations. 

It is through Dilthey that the notion (though not the content 
of vital reason and reality as developed by Ortega and Marias) of 
life as a historical reality must be traced. An understanding of 
the original, fundamental differences between Dilthey and others 
—notably Kierkegaard and Nietzsche—who embraced certain 
forms of Lebensphilosophie would go far towards clarifying the 
subsequent similarities and profound differences between the Or- 
tegan school and the existentialists.'? 

A more obvious and immediate point to be made concerning 
the divergent tendencies in Lebensphilosophie is that none of 
these thinkers, Dilthey included, had any clear, i.e., metaphysi- 
cal, idea of the reality they advocated. Nor were they in posses- 
sion of a method that offered direct access to the reality of life. 
Despite Gratry's attempts to revive it, metaphysics had lain 
discredited for the most part since Kant and the positivists. Phi- 
losophy had come into contact with a new reality or, better, had 
discovered the oldest of realities, but its attempts to grasp its 
nature had so far been clumsy and arbitrary. For this reason, a 
great deal of caution must attend any effort to link Lebensphi- 
losophie to life in the Ortegan and Marian sense. A certain simi- 
larity of terminology conceals rather than reveals the depth and 
rigor with which “life” has been treated in Spanish philosophy. 
In the case of Lebensphilosophie the problem in getting to the re- 
ality of life itself lay in the fact that Ortega’s predecessors began 
not with life but with its interpretations. For instance, ‘‘exis- 
tence” as Kierkegaard used it and “biological life” as Bergson 
conceived it are to some extent preconceived, that is, they imply 
a minimal interpretation that has a decisive bearing on the sub- 
sequent development of their doctrines. Marias contends that 
the difference between such prior interpretations of “life” and 
the doctrine eventually reached by Ortega is so great as to desig- 
nate two realities concealed by the same term.!3 

Yet these early gropings for an elusive and uncontrollable reali- 
ty were neither accidental nor unrewarding. In one of its dimen- 
sions Ortegan philosophy grew out of a conscious awareness of 
the shortcomings of contemporary thought, and to this extent, 
the mistakes of their predecessors impelled Ortega and later Ma- 
rías to seek a doctrine of greater precision and magnitude. Re- 
call, for instance, the reaction of both Ortega and Marías to Una- 
muno's thought. What we call advances in philosophy are sel- 
dom merely additive. To a certain extent the story of philosophy 
is one of flight from its own errors. Perhaps this is why it is so 
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highly self-conscious. It must act to correct not only those doc- 
trines lying on the frontier of its exploration but also those long 
since believed quiescent and domesticated. Philosophy implies 
total responsibility and constant alertness throughout the whole 
range of its conceptions. It must ever be on guard against 
thoughtless assumption and presupposition, and this is why in 
dealing with the weightiest of problems often it must turn aside 
to treat the most trivial as well. 

Probably Ortegan philosophy was formulated almost as soon 
as it was historically possible for it to come into existence. A cer- 
tain convergence of movements— phenomenology, the inchoate 
expression of vital reality in Lebensphilosophie, the irrationalist 
élan of Kierkegaard and later, in Spain, of Unamuno, and the re- 
moter and greater heritage of Western philosophy that by and 
large had completed the monumental task of assimilating Kant 
and was groping its way once more toward metaphysics—ap- 
peared to foreshadow a new order of rational thought that would 
have been impossible at an earlier stage. 

But now the scene shifts away from Germany and France, the 
heartland of philosophy for centuries, to Iberia. And this change 
means that a new element must be added to the crucible of Euro- 
pean thought: what Ortega has called ‘‘that simple Spanish vi- 
bration in the face of chaos.” For the appearance of Ortegan phi- 
losophy and its subsequent development by Marias not only rep- 
resents the mature formulation of what Lebensphilosophie had 
glimpsed ‘‘as through a glass darkly,” but also marks the long- 
delayed resumption of a leading role by Spain within Western 
thought. At this point such statements may seem extreme. One 
purpose of this study is to argue for their validity. 


NOTES 


1Ortega studied under Cohen and Natorp at Marburg in 1906-1907 and again in 
1911. According to Marias, Marburg with Cohen and Natorp was the decisive 
stage of Ortega's German experience (he also studied for a time in Leipzig and 
Berlin). For a discussion of Ortega's so-called ‘‘Germanism,"’ see Marías, ‘‘Orte- 
ga and Germany," José Ortega y Gasset: Circumstance and Vocation, pp. 174- 
204. 


2Marias' study on Gratry. La filosofía del Padre Gratry, is found in Obras, IV, 
147-314. 


3Circumstance and Vocation, pp. 59-60. 
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Ortega remarked in 1924: “The neo-Hegelian philosophy of Croce, the neo- 
Fichtean philosophy of Rickert, and the neo-Kantian philosophy of my teachers 
at Marburg belong to this philosophical fauna. The neo- prefixed to many of 
them shows how archaic they are. They are the suits of old systems re-tailored 
for other bodies. They made sense during their time, because the previous gen- 
eration had completely lost the technique of philosophy and it had to be learned 
again. But at the same time, they reveal an incapacity to construct the new syn- 
thesis of life in any original way" (Obras completas, 11, 253 [English translation 
given in a note in Circumstance and Vocation, p. 61)). 


SCircumstance and Vocation, p. 60. 


6Mysticism and Logic (New York: Doubleday, n.d..), pp. 118-119. It is interest- 
ing to note that while Russell confines his philosophy to scientific modes, his 
temperament and life style (see his The Autobiography of Bertrand Russell, 3 
vols. [Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1967-69]), his delight in playing the part of 
enfant terrible. remind one of the iconoclastic proclivities of the irrationalists. 
Like others of his generation—Shaw, Unamuno, for instance—he believed (per- 
haps mistakenly) that nonconformity amounted to individuality and that being 
could only mean being different. 


7See Obras, V. 344; Circumstance and Vocation, pp. 86-87; Nuevos ensayos de 
filosofia, p. 39; and Metaphysical Anthropology, pp. 39-40. 


8See Circumstance and Vocation, p. 56; also Biografía de la filosofía (Obras, II, 
528-529). 


9See Biografía de la filosofía (Obras, 11, 600-624); see also History of Philoso- 
phy, trans. Stanley Appelbaum and Clarence C. Stowbridge (New York: Dover 
Publications, Inc., 1967), pp. 360-364. 


1011 would be erroneous, however, to suppose positivism devoid of concern for 
human reality as such. For example, Comte gives indications of profound in- 
sights into human reality, but his concern takes the form of historical and socio- 
logical themes rather than of individual life. 


Circumstance and Vocation, p. 79. 


120ne of the fundamental differences between the two movements lies in the 
fact that existentialism is a-structural insofar as its perspective of the cosmic 
universe and the being of man are concerned. On the other hand, structure is ap- 
parent throughout Orteganism. As a matter of fact, Ortega and Marias antici- 
pate the essential concepts of the movement called ‘‘structuralism.” 


13See Circumstance and Vocation, p. 381. 


II. THE DISCOVERY OF RADICAL REALITY 


L et us enter a forest. It is 1914 and the forest is ideally present 
in Ortega's first major work, Meditaciones del Quijote (Medita- 
tions on Quixote). As our vision adjusts to the sudden change we 
see before us trees of assorted shapes and shadows. Color and 
obscurity, sound and silence spread around us. We look for the 
forest but it is beyond us in the depths. Precisely in the depth of 
surface things we sense the hidden forest. Quite literally we can- 
not ''see the forest for the trees.” We continue. The forest 
changes as we move along our chosen path. Successive groups of 
trees replace those we first encountered. But the forest itself re- 
cedes before us; it is always a little beyond. 

The forest is a multitude of invitations. At every step we spot 
pathways and openings in the foliage that we could choose to fol- 
low. Our eye, in delightful bewilderment at the complexity of 
things, hurries here and there trying to catch the forest in its 
vision. And it seems to be but a split second slower than some 
disappearing nymphlike form that leaves a quivering ripple in 
the air. In the dark depths we hear sounds that drift away to 
other portions of the forest we can only suspect, and we come to 
realize that the forest before us, the portions that are visually 
present, are only the sufrace, the pretext for the real forest we 
cannot see. 

The reality of the forest is present, then, in two modes: those 
portions of it that are visual and directly sensible, and the un- 
seen but sensed depths that represent choice and possibility. As 
we walk through the woods, portions of it rise out of mere latency 
and mystery, become patent and actualized as we exercise will 
and choice, and fall again into latency as they recede in favor of 
other parts of the forest. But if we provisionally grant this divi- 
sion of the reality ‘‘forest’’ before us, why does it appear in this 
fashion? What does it mean to speak of depth, latency, patency, 
and possibility? What is causing these configurations on the re- 
ality of the forest? Actually, if anything is perceived, it must be 
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present; it is here. The rustling sounds, the fleeting forms, the 
forest beyond, all are equally present if I can perceive them. 
What then distends them in distance? J do of course. (The plural 
twe” conceals the fact that strictly speaking only “I” can enter 
the forest—the “T that each of us is.) The sonorous qualities of 
sounds and the visual aspects of objects ‘‘invite’’ me, as it were, 
to place them at a distance from me. Were I to receive impres- 
sions passively, they would all be equally present. If there were 
only passive seeing, observes Ortega, the world would be re- 
duced to a chaos of luminous dots.' Similarly, hearing would be 
a mere cacophony of sounds because all impressions and sensa- 
tions would pour in upon me without distension, without dis- 
tance, without structure. In a temporal sense, all actions would 
be equally perceived and therefore meaningless, inasmuch as 
they would simply belong to the moment of their commitment 
and not to their clarifying sequence of history or prehistory. 

But reality has a structure by virtue of my act of placing it ina 
surface-depth relationship, and thus instead of chaos, there is a 
world based on (but be it noted not a creation of) my interpreta- 
tive perception. To put it another way, seeing is interpretation, 
and what we call things, the distended realities about us, are 
really interpretations, albeit interpretations of reality. Let us 
pause in our stroll to reflect on this. 

Initially such a view of reality seems to be merely a variation of 
Fichtean (with an essential legacy of Kant) idealism whereby the 
world (the ''not-1””) is posited by, or contained in, the “I.” But 
on closer examination this is not the case at all. The forest is not 
subjectivized by me, nor do I, upon entering it, surrender my 
own reality to it and become merely another ‘‘thing.’’ Neither re- 
ality creates or subjugates the other. The reality I encounter 
upon entering the forest is neither exhausted in my ego or con- 
sciousness nor in the “things” of the forest itself. To quote Ma- 
rías: "The forest is something fully real, different from me, with 
which and in which I find myself, with which I have to come to 
terms, which is irreducible to me; but the presumed forest ‘‘in- 
itself does not exist, for it is a hypothesis which in the last in- 
stance is contradictory. The forest needs me in order to be.””? 
Clearly, then, a real relationship exists between the forest and 
me. Does this mean, strictly speaking, that the forest had no 
existence before I entered it? Not at all; this statement does not 
imply that reality can coincide only with my presence, but rather 
that I intervene to actualize a structure that belongs to reality 
—not to me —but which it would not have without me. But in the 
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event that I did not intervene, would not the objects of the forest 
still exist? Undoubtedly they would, but the surface-depth struc- 
ture we commonly think of as reality, nature, the world, would 
not. In a sense, in my presence, i.e., in my relationship with ob- 
jects, the reality of things is released, as it were, and for this rea- 
son isolated things have very little reality. Yet philosophy has 
perennially busied itself with just such enigmatic but impover- 
ished ‘things in themselves.’’ Witness Kant's concern for things 
in their naked and orphaned reality. But to consider a thing 
apart from a structural context is an unwarranted segregation 
and a prior interpretation of its reality regardless of any eventual 
doctrine. The very notion of “thing” applied to the numberless 
realities that lay claim to the term involves a minimal metaphys- 
ics. For it implies among other things singularity and a certain 
consistency. In stating that things in themselves are unknow- 
able in terms of pure reason, Kant was right, but the reason this 
is so is not primarily a function or deficiency of pure reason. 
Rather, isolation is not the mode in which they are manifested. 
All things, as we shall see later, insofar as they are knowable, 
exist in a certain fundamental relationship to me. I am a dimen- 
sion of things, and in truth so are they of me. In human terms, 
then, there are no isolated things but rather structures that are 
virtually and executively sustained by me. In a passive sense, all 
things are equally present, and it is I who place them in virtual 
distension. Furthermore, the structure of reality is not a mere in- 
clination of things but what Ortega refers to as a ‘reality of the 
second degree.” It is within this real structure that things “'re- 
lease” their reality and acquire their meanings. As Ortega puts 
it, "One might say that there is in each thing a certain secret 
potentiality to be many more, which is freed and expanded when 
one thing or other things enter into a relationship with it. One 
might say that each thing is fertilized by the rest; that they 
desire each other, like male and female; one might say that they 
love each other and aspire to a marital relationship, to join to- 
gether in societies, in organisms, in structures, in worlds.''?* This 
is why Ortega calls philosophy ''the general science of love.” 
Thus reality is fundamentally structural and does not consist 
of isolated elements or “things.” Neither the reality nor the 
meaning of a “thing” is confined to itself alone, and we seek in 
vain to derive its potentialities from its isolated nature or attri- 
butes. Isolation reduces things to their lowest level of reality —if 
indeed not to annihilation. In a curiously analogous fashion Una- 
muno reasoned that a person in absolute isolation (i.e., without 
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God) would cease to be: ‘Whom could that person... love? And if 
he does not love, he is not a person.’’* The sense in which Ortega 
and Marias view reality in its deeper attributes is to be sought in 
the relationship of things in a surface-depth structure. The 
meaning of a thing is really the manner of its existence or co- 
existence with other things. The depth of a thing, therefore, is 
what it offers as reflection and allusion to other things within a 
structure. 

We have seen how objects acquire distance only through an 
act of mine and how by virtue of the structure thereby attained 
their reality and meaning are enriched and released to the under- 
standing. Although we shall not insist on it at this point, the 
structure of reality is also the nature of cognition, and it means 
that knowledge occurs according to the structural principle of 
“superficialization” (i.e., bringing to the surface) of what lies 
deep and latent. 

Let us consider the forest again. It has assumed a “vital” as- 
pect. The forest in itself is an impoverished and hypothetical re- 
ality. With my perception, however, its relationships and con- 
nections, its possibilities and impossibilities, are released. Its 
elements, trees, branches, lights, and shadows, leave the passive 
state of chaotic reality and take on order and meaning. For reali- 
ty in its true state, its human state, is not merely there, not 
merely reality, but reality with meaning. 

But we have said that the forest is also possibilities. At every 
step there are directions, perspectives, openings I could take, 
choices 1 could make. The forest is a sum of my possible acts. 
Moreover, only portions of it are patent and visible. The forest 
itself, the “possible” forest, lies beyond. The forest is possibility, 
yet it is real. This means that we are dealing with a reality that is 
also possibility, that is, a reality not fully realized. Were I to 
choose a certain path and penetrate into the hidden recesses of 
the forest, the possible reality of that portion would cease to be, 
that is, it would be changed into a visible, patent reality. Thus 
reality is not merely there; there are realities that exist as possi- 
bility and others that have exchanged possibility for realization. 
But we must not forget that those possibilities involve me. They 
are my possibilities, and this is true whether we are speaking of a 
forest, a city, a history, or our fellow man. 

However, the fact that a relationship exists between reality 
and me does not make me the minion of things, nor does it imply 
idealistic subjectivism. Ortega turns to the phenomenological 
method of Husserl according to which each thing has its own 
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condition, and by “thing” is meant both imaginary and material 
objects. Each thing claims our attention not for the sake of 
something else—for example, me—but because of its own possi- 
bility. The more I consider a thing, the more complex and wide- 
spread 1 discover its relationship to be. It bears repeating, how- 
ever, that 1 do not create those relationships but rather discover 
or uncover them. Yet this discovery depends on me, for the 
thing in itself cannot reveal its own possibilities. The ideal, says 
Ortega, would be to make each thing the center of the universe in 
order to discover the totality of its relationships. But again we 
should remind ourselves that this would not mean discovering 
the isolated attributes of a particular object, except insofar as it 
“relates” to others, but rather the meaning of its structural rela- 
tionships. For the pure materiality of things, regardless of the 
form it may ultimately assume, is not the dimension of reality 
that appears to me as my possibility. A tree, for example, may 
be a mass of cells and fluids and in a more remote sense, mole- 
cules, particles, and energy, but insofar as it appears as my pos- 
sibility, i.e., as something I live, it is a tree with a definite rela- 
tionship to the rest of the forest. In a human sense, then, reality 
means primarily reality that is understood in its connections. To 
express it in still simpler but more radical terms, reality with 
meaning is reality lived. 

At this point in our encounter with the forest, and by exten- 
sion with objects in general, several conclusions begin to suggest 
themselves which we must examine. To begin with, although 
without pursuing its ultimate consequences, it becomes clear 
that reality cannot appear to me abstractly, i.e., outside the 
structure reality displays as I perceive it. I cannot perceive the 
forest without its being present in some sense. Reality, therefore, 
contains an essential reference to me. Just what the nature of 
that reference is, we shall later explore in more detail. Earlier we 
saw that asI move through the forest its structure is altered; the 
surface-depth position of its elements changes. Certain possibili- 
ties are actualized and thus lose the nature of the possible. The 
latent becomes patent, the invisible, visible. Other parts recede 
into distance. Now it may well be that an absolute, unchanging 
forest exists, for instance, in the mind of God, but from my point 
of view the forest exhibits an endless variety of possible struc- 
tures. Yet the variety of its structure is a function of my limita- 
tion. An absolute forest would have no variety because it would 
not be subject to perspective in the human sense. 

The expressions “perspective” and “point of view” are deci- 
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sive, and as a matter of fact both are used by Ortega at different 
stages of his thought to describe the manner in which reality is 
apprehended.° For the reality of the forest always appears to me 
from a certain point of view. I may change my point of view but 
in so doing I merely exchange one for another. At best I find my- 
self limited to a succession of views rather than their totality. 
But a point of view or perspective is not merely a matter of loca- 
tion but also of depth and surface. There is a first plane of reality 
that simply appears superficially (i.e., as surface). But beyond 
these surface realities lie others that are more reticent and sug- 
gestive. They do not impose themselves but beckon us to reach 
out to them. As Ortega states: 


Rising one above the other, these new planes of reali- 
ty, ever more profound, ever more suggestive, wait 
for us to ascend to them, to make our way to them. 
But these higher realities are more modest; they do 
not fall on us as one would swoop down on game. On 
the contrary, they become evident only on one condi- 
tion: that being that we desire their existence and 
make an effort in their direction. Ina sense, therefore, 
their existence depends on our will. Science, art, jus- 
tice, courtesy, and religion are orbits of reality which 
do not rudely invade our person, as hunger or cold 
would do. They exist only for those who will them.” 


This means that a surface, temporal or physical, has two val- 
ues: that which it offers in an immediate material sense and its 
suggestive, virtual aspect of distension. In the latter manifesta- 
tion, without losing its material aspect, the surface extends out- 
ward from me in a deep sense. This second aspect is what Ortega 
calls “‘foreshortening"’ (escorzo). In Ortega’s words, ‘‘Foreshort- 
ening is the organ of visual depth; in it we find a limit case, where 
simple vision is fused with a purely intellectual act.’’® Fore- 
shortening, then, refers both to the act and the content of seeing. 
In addition, as Marías observes, ‘‘Foreshortening is, at one and 
the same time, seeing and what is seen. Expressed more precise- 
ly: reality is seen in foreshortening —that is, perspectively—and 
this means: (a) concretely (since the point of view is always this 
and no other); (b) intellectively (from a certain interpretation). 
But, on the other hand: reality is foreshortening; 1 mean, reality 
is constituted and 1 have to come to terms with it insofar as it 
manifests itself and exists for me perspectively.''” This is what 
Ortega means when he states that “perspective is one of the com- 
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ponents of reality. Far from being its deformation, it is its orga- 
nization." But again we should remember that reality does 
not simply appear to me because I happen to be located some- 
where. Reality appears only insofar as I interpret it from where I 
am, and this is but another way of saying that I must be alert to 
it. But alertness and interpretation on my part involve my will- 
ingness to apprehend reality. The forest is a multitude of invita- 
tions, but it can be no more than that unless I am willing to ac- 
cept them. In a certain sense, as Ortega points out, the more re- 
mote the dimension of reality in question, the more it depends on 
my will for its manifestation. 

Although the example of the forest suggests that spatial dis- 
tance is the primary plane involved in perspective and foreshort- 
ening, this incipient theory also applies to time and history. It is 
important, nonetheless, to remember that the basic concept is 
visual. In point of fact, an underlying respect for the visual per- 
vades the thought of Ortega and Marias, and regardless of the 
complexity of certain notions, both insist throughout that truth 
must be visualized if it is to be clear, i.e., if it is to be truth. This 
is the germ of Ortega's concept of truth as alétheia (revelation or 
unveiling) and of Marias’ definition of philosophy as “the re- 
sponsible vision.” ” 

Perspective, then, is the very nature of the real and the means 
of access to its truth. Thus, as Marías explains, *‘Falsity con- 
sists in evading the perspective, in being unfaithful to it, or in 
making a particular point of view absolute; that is, forgetting 
the perspective quality of every vision.'”*? In this sense, the no- 
tion of perspective applies to every area of human knowledge and 
makes possible the historical integration of many points of view. 
It also allows philosophy to overcome what Ortega sometimes 
refers to as ''imperialism,'” meaning by that term the tendency to 
propose a single system as absolute and irrefutable. Over and 
over philosophy has striven vainly for an absolute and timeless 
level of understanding, forgetting the perspectivistic nature of 
all reality in the human sense. This attitude is due in the main, 
Ortega points out in El Espectador (The Spectator), to the erro- 
neous assumption of logic that the point of view of the individual 
is false. Thus logic has tended to oscillate between skepticism 
and dogmatism. For if there is no other point of view than the in- 
dividual one, then truth does not exist (skepticism); and if truth 
does exist, it must necessarily appear from a supraindividual 
viewpoint (rationalism). Ortega shuns both assumptions when 
he states that reality is indeed perspectivistic, and perspective 
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implies my perspective and therefore my view of truth and reali- 
ty. However, as we shall see later, Ortega does not stop witha 
mere rejection of these positions but presents a totally different 
way of understanding reality. 

Thus reality can reach the mind only by dividing itself into 
numberless facets. As Ortega puts it, ‘‘The truth, the real, the 
universe, life—whatever you want to call it—is broken up into 
innumerable facets, into countless surfaces, each one of which 
presents a face to an individual. If this individual has known how 
to be faithful to his point of view, if he has resisted the eternal 
temptation to exchange his retina for another which is imagi- 
nary, what he sees will be a real aspect of the world.” There- 
fore, each person has a mission of truth. What I can see, no one 
else can see in exactly the same way, and if I am true to my des- 
tiny, I will not exchange my unique point of view for one that I 
must simply feign or imitate. Of course, faithfulness to my point 
of view does not exclude the imaginary. One aspect of the real is 
the latent or even impossible regions that lie beyond any possible 
realization. In every life there is an ideal horizon that divides the 
real world from the possible and the improbable, and yet what we 
desire causes us to make frequent journeys of ideal exploration 
into those domains. Such vital impulses toward the real but un- 
realizable aspects of the world lay the foundation for a philosoph- 
ical consideration of art in Marias.!4 

In essence, I must live from a certain perspective, for the reali- 
ty that I encounter perspectively is not simply there to be re- 
flected upon. Rather, it is my reality and this means my life. For 
life is an encounter with things; it is something I do with them. 
This is one of the meanings—though not the only one—of Orte- 
ga's statement that the concrete destiny of man is the reabsorp- 
tion of his circumstance. To live is to carry on a dialogue with re- 
ality.15 But before considering that dialogue we must examine 
the concept of circumstance. 

The conception of perspective in the thought of Ortega and 
Marías is inextricably bound up with the notion of circumstance. 
Perhaps the most famous of Ortega's apothegms is his statement 
that “I am I and my circumstance.””* But although this conten- 
tion is certainly valid and has a strict bearing on what has been 
said before, it is by no means clear in itself. It rests atop a rigor- 
ous dialectical and metaphysical corpus of thought that demands 
a sufficient if not complete examination in order to clarify its 
deeper meanings. One serious problem encountered in Ortegan 
thought, or at least in the critical works that have sprung up 
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around his work, is that the eminently quotable nature of so 
many of his conclusions has caused them to verge dangerously 
close to mere cliche; and if this is in one sense a tribute to Orte- 
ga's stylistic excellence, it is also a threat to an understanding of 
how he reached these conclusions. Conclusions, summaries, fi- 
nalities—none are meaningful unless we know the dialectical 
routes leading to their formulation. Philosophy is approximately 
the opposite of aphorisms because it must justify its very as- 
sumption while the latter thrive on the very brazenness of their 
conclusions. 

We have said that reality, for example, the reality that is the 
forest, always appears perspectively; that is, it appears from this 
or that particular point of view and not some other. The absolute 
point of view is utopian or divine and in any case inaccessible in 
human terms. Very well then, this is but another way of stating 
that reality must always be apprehended from a particular set of 
circumstances. Reality is always this or that reality; the world is 
always my world and not some other. Yet it would be a mistake 
to think of circumstance simply as things casually strewn about 
me. The very derivation of the term—circum-stantia, that which 
stands around— indicates that circumstance exists only insofar 
as it relates to the center that “I” am. It is I, by being their cen- 
ter, who converts the realities of the world into circumstance. It 
may appear that we are merely belaboring something that is al- 
ready obvious, but it is important to point out that just as reality 
without me must remain problematic and at most indigent, so 
“I” and ‘‘circumstance”’ are inseparable and correlative. Fur- 
thermore, if the world as reality appears in a given perspective, 
its appearance occurs as circumstance, inasmuch as reality al- 
ways has a reference to me. As Marías puts it: ‘‘Circumstance is 
the name that the world receives when it is taken in a real and 
concrete way, that is, from a particular perspective, as the hori- 
zon of a life.”*” But we have already seen that our contact with 
the world assumes an active, not passive, nature, just as we 
noted that the forest as an example of reality is a sum of my pos- 
sible acts. The full significance of these statements will become 
apparent later. However, one preliminary conclusion may be 
drawn already: my relationship to the world precludes the mere 
juxtaposition of things and ego or subject. The doubt and indif- 
ference regarding things other than the subject as implied in 
Cartesianism, for example, has no parallel in the real world. Cir- 
cumstance does not imply inert objects or an external world 
lying supinely before me but a series of possibilities, invitations, 
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and—let us not forget—limitations for my life. 

This means that circumstance cannot be identified with any 
geographical or biological environment; nor does it coincide with 
the totality of things we generally refer to as the external 
world.” Ortega exclaims in this regard: ‘‘The external world! 
But, are not the worlds which are not of the senses—the deep 
lands—also external to the subject? Undoubtedly: they are ex- 
ternal, and are so to an eminent degree.’"'? Even the body must 
be considered a portion of circumstance, albeit a portion with 
which I have a special relationship. Thus, as Marias explains, 
"circumstance includes the external world and the internal one, 
all that which is external to the subject —not to his body alone; 
consequently, all that which is not /, all that which I find around 
myself, circum me." Circumstance, then, is the form reality 
assumes perspectively, and since, as we shall see later, essential 
portions of circumstance are social, historical, and imaginary, it 
must not be reduced to mere physical milieu. 

Perspective and circumstance, therefore, are inextricably 
linked, or better, they are different aspects of the same reality. 
But how are they linked? What is their common reality? We are 
tempted to answer at once: by the reality of the forest before us. 
Of course both do refer to the forest in this limit case, or to other 
realities in other situations. But hitherto we have only skirted a 
more critical reference: their relationship to me. All references to 
the perspective or circumstance of the forest are meaningless 
without the more fundamental realization that circumstance 
must be my circumstance and perspective, my perspective. 
Thus, another reality comes to light that had been presupposed 
all along in our peregrination through the forest: human life, or 
to be more specific, my life. For without my life, circumstance 
and perspective would not exist, at least not in this case. With- 
out my intervention the forest would lapse into mere abstraction 
or perhaps into the chaos of luminous points mentioned by Orte- 
ga. In other words, reality would be bereft of circumstance and 
perspective, and this means that depth, surface, history, future, 
distance, and horizon—elements of reality that derive from hu- 
man interpretation— would cease to exist. 

Evidently, then, we have discovered a reality that in a sense is 
somehow previous to the circumstantial and foreshortened reali- 
ty, but in seeking that reality we are obliged, by a somewhat 
awkward twist of vision, to consider a more fundamental reality: 
my life. Yet it is not really surprising that this discovery is sub- 
sequent to our original motive. The basic realities, the first 
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truths, are seldom those we first discover. Perhaps it is an exag- 
geration, but an exaggeration of a truth, to say that we most 
often discover those things that matter most after busying our- 
selves with those that matter least. At any rate, it is evident that 
the reality presupposed by circumstance and perspective is radi- 
cally different from that apprehended directly by means of them. 
Ortega describes reality in the inclusive and undifferentiated 
sense as everything that is. Marias defines it more specifically as 
“that with which I find myself, and just as I find it.”?' We note 
first of all in this definition that reality begins not with an ab- 
stract adumbration of its attributes or logical categories but with 
my encounter with it. Thus it is idle to speak of realities that ad- 
mit of no possible contact with my life. This does not mean that 
such realities do not exist. The universe may very well contain 
multitudes of unknowable realities, but unless they appear in 
some fashion in my life (for instance, as object, concept, theory, 
history, fable, dream, etc.) it is pointless to speculate on them. 
Naturally, my encounter with reality is anything but physical in 
many — perhaps most —cases. For example, I may encounter the 
idea of a centaur or a squared circle. I must conclude eventually, 
however, that they do not exist as possible things but as impos- 
sibilities, that is, they exist but they do so as impossibility. 
These are extreme examples and represent deficient realities that 
are restricted to narrow zones of meaning and manifestation. Yet 
they behave like more sufficient realities in that they are encoun- 
tered in my life. In Ortegan terminology, realities are ''rooted”' in 
life, regardless of their ultimate nature or location. In order to be 
real in a human sense, they must appear in some manner to me 
as I live. The most abstract realities filter, as it were, through 
the prism of life. Conversely, we cannot speak of realities that 
fail to enter our life and consciousness. Realities are thus 
“rooted” in life, and my life is the “radical” (radical, Latin for 
“root'') reality in which they are rooted. As Marías puts it, 
“Everything I find, I find somewhere; but note that this does 
not necessarily mean that it is where I find it. What is there is 
my encounter, while the thing itself may be elsewhere —such is 
the mode of 'absence' —or nowhere, as happens in the case of im- 
possible things. Now then, this finding within, which does not 
necessarily imply a formal being in, is what we call ‘radiation’ or 
'rooting.''' And he goes on to say: “Like Ortega, I call that reali- 
ty in which all others are grounded or rooted radical reality; and 
by ‘all others’ I mean everything I encounter or can encounter.” 22 
This means that “radical reality” cannot be a thing, inasmuch 
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as things imply location, a “being somewhere.” Rather, it is the 
“somewhere” wherein we come into contact with things. Despite 
the radical nature of life, however, philosophy has tended to 
treat it rather crudely, seeing it as a mere thing (mind, ego, will, 
etc.) or reducing it to biology or simple mechanism (witness La 
Mettrie’s L'Homme machine or Darwinian reality). We must 
seek a deeper understanding. 

Earlier we saw that perception of reality is interpretative and 
executive. Now the time has come to examine some of the impli- 
cations of that fact. Reality is rooted and encountered in life, 
specifically, my life. But this statement, strictly speaking, is in- 
accurate. For in point of fact I do not encounter reality in life but 
in living. Life, according to Ortega, is ‘‘what we do and what 
happens to us.” With greater accuracy perhaps, Marías de- 
scribes it as “that which I do and that which happens to me” (lo 
que hago y lo que me pasa).? Now what happens to me primari- 
ly is that I find myself in a circumstance and I have to do some- 
thing with it in order to live (or to die should 1 so choose). Life is 
given to us, notes Marías, but it is not given in a completed 
state. Precisely for this reason 1 discover that it is a task to be 
done. Life, then, is finding myself with things and having to deal 
with them willy-nilly so as to continue living. But this does not 
mean that I begin to act on my circumstance as a result of this 
realization. Living is previous to any discovery of self; it ante- 
dates theory and formula. It does not stand still until we have 
derived a reasoned understanding of its problems. Rather it is al- 
ways an urgent matter of the here and now. Life admits of no de- 
lays; it cannot be lived according to the Greek kalends. Instead, 
it must be forged immediately with the elements, the circum- 
stances, at hand and from the perspective we have of the world. 

Earlier we noted that the forest is a sum of my possibilities. 
Now we reach another step in the clarification of this statement. 
The possibilities of my circumstances are life possibilities, that 
is, ingredients, elements, facilities and limitations from which I 
must shape (in some fashion) a portion of my life. The very con- 
dition of life is such that we must be alert to things. The inherent 
urgency of living means that we can never forego an interpreta- 
tion of things. The incomplete reality of life must reach indigent- 
ly out to probe, examine, and absorb its circumstance. Thus liv- 
ing means that we are responsible for the world. It is life itself, 
not mere curiosity, that ultimately determines our concern for 
reality. The world is not passively “rooted” in the radical reality 
of life but is instead absorbed” in the project of living. Such is 
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one meaning of Ortega’s statement that the reabsorption of cir- 
cumstance is the concrete destiny of man.?* This means of 
course a particular and personal circumstance. Life is always life 
in a world, what Heidegger, with somewhat different aims in 
mind, calls “'In-der-Welt-sein” and Sartre, ‘‘l’homme-dans-le- 
monde.” Each of us has a personal outlet, a certain perspective, 
to the world, and just as no one sees the world exactly as I see it, 
so I must live the world from my circumstance and no other. The 
pressing task of living from my circumstance, notes Marías, “is 
essentially peremptory, urgent; for in fact, would it make any 
sense to say that I have to do something if I did not have to do it 
precisely here and now, if I could do it ‘under any circum- 
stances’? Thus, life is something I have to do here and now.’’** 

Yet the inescapable task of living must not cause us to con- 
clude that life is merely reactive. I do not simply respond to my 
circumstance in obedience to its several pressures. If the forest, 
for example, is a sum of possibilities, it can be so only insofar as 
I have a certain freedom of choice among those possibilities. Pos- 
sibility and strict necessity in regard to life stand in inescapable 
contradiction of each other. Furthermore, the forest becomes 
possibility only insofar as I propose or impose a project: to select 
this or that pathway, to smell a certain flower, or to meditate on 
these shadows and not some others. This means that the possi- 
bilities of my circumstance are a function of what I propose to 
do, and my ultimate purpose is of course to live. As Marias ob- 
serves, ‘There are possibilities only when I project my life, when 
I interpose between myself and each of my vital acts a scheme or 
outline of life that I have imagined previously. Then, and only 
then, are the facilities and difficulties, which are things to me, 
converted into possibilities for being.”?% However, a project of 
life is not something arbitrarily assumed. It does not mean that 
we take up this or that task in addition to our life and as a com- 
plement to prior existence, but rather that life itself is necessari- 
ly projection and task, and nothing less. And since life is onto- 
logically irreversible, then life is always directed—in fact, if not 
in ideal —toward the future. It is, to use an expression coined by 
Ortega, ''futurition”” (futurición). But if life is an unavoidable 
task of living-toward-the-future, then it is possible only by antic- 
ipation of what it will be. To project my life presupposes that I 
have imagined —in some rudimentary way, at least — what it will 
become. To put it another way, if I make a choice among the pos- 
sibilities of the forest or any other reality of my circumstance, I 
do so because of some motive, that is, because of some reason 
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that conforms to my image of life, and by doing so makes things 
appear as possibilities or obstacles in the first place. In every 
act, therefore, the totality of life intervenes; what 1 am and what 
I intend to be weigh on my choice and channel my selections. In 
the broadest sense, there are no isolated acts because in every- 
thing I do there is a reason (as for example, when I choose to be 
unreasonable"), and that reason is rooted in the sum of my prior 
decisions and in the image of what I propose to do henceforth. 
This totality of life, says Marias, ‘‘is what gives life its system- 
atism; no isolated action is possible, for its why and what for im- 
mediately link it to that overall scheme which causes each of my 
particular acts to arise.”*” In a minimal way it becomes appar- 
ent that life is inherently historical and systematic, inasmuch as 
it is structured on derived values and reason, though its reasons 
are not necessarily based on formal logic, as we shall see in due 
time. 

My life project, the personal vision I have of what I must do 
—or not do—to live, reveals a rich complexity in the reality of 
things. As I project my life I find myself in the midst of things 
that assume or reveal possibilities and difficulties as a function 
of my vital task. A river, for example, is a facility whenever I am 
thirsty, a defense whenever I am being pursued, and a hindrance 
if I propose to cross it. Likewise, a room is a shelter if I am weary 
or a prison if I cannot leave it whenever I wish to do so. Thus, in- 
stead of searching naively for some alusive being of things, Ma- 
rias concludes that being is something things acquire when they 
enter into a certain relationship with me. Indeed, things have be- 
ing: they have it with me in my life. This is why things neces- 
sarily acquire interpretations; they are lived in different ways 
and thus have a different being according to the role they play in 
life. One of the most vexatious tasks perennially facing man is 
that of ridding himself of such interpretations, once they no 
longer pertain to his life, in order to return freely to reality itself. 

The notion of an image” or “project” of life must be divested 
of all utopianism. The vision I have of my life must, if I am to 
cling to the possible and sane, take into account the limitations 
of my circumstance. I cannot with any hope of success pursue an 
image of life that is alien to my world. In other words, life is not a 
matter of creation, if by this term is meant the formation of 
something from nothing. Life is given to us within a particular 
and limited circumstance. At best, living is a kind of quasi-crea- 
tion, for although I must invent a life project, I do so necessarily 
in view of my circumstance or world. Furthermore, the range of 
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possible projects is correlative to that circumstance. What I can 
and cannot do, as Don Quixote eventually learned to his sorrow, 
is drastically curtailed by the world. Had I lived in the eighteenth 
century, for instance, it would have been impossible to be an air- 
plane pilot, just as it would be historically and socially forbidden 
today to be a knight errant or a pharaoh. 

To live, therefore, is to coexist with the things of my world and 
to be conditioned, aided, and limited by them. Inasmuch as we 
are strictly accountable to our world, we must not presume that 
man’s coexistence with things is necessarily a story of his tri- 
umph over them. If his destiny is to reabsorb circumstance, as 
Ortega stated, his fate in turn is to be absorbed by it. Therefore, 
my relationship with the world is far from the splendid subjectiv- 
ity that held sway from Descartes to Kant and decreed that the 
world exists (if at all) on a separate and infinitely lower plane 
than the “I,” the ego. Nor does Ortega's conception of reality 
yield on the other hand simple realism in which reality, including 
life, is myopically reduced to the one-dimensional level of materi- 
al or mental “things.” Life is not simply another reality; instead 
of being a psychic or biological addendum to the circumstantial 
reality of the forest, for instance, it is a different kind of reality 
that requires a different kind of understanding and treatment. It 
is not factum, and thus not amenable to mere explication, but fa- 
ciendum, dynamic and executive process. The Eleatic assump- 
tion that life, and indeed all reality, can be reduced to some sort 
of static and permanent ''being'” is erroneous. To set out in 
search of “being” as philosophy has done for millenia is to have 
decided beforehand that it exists in some discoverable mode. 
“You would not have sought me,” says an old Hindu proverb, 
“if you had not found me already.” Life is more than the sum of 
its realized attributes because it encompasses not only what it is 
but more importantly perhaps what it may become. Life is not 
mere entelechy; man is not only man but man and his possibili- 
ties, his past and his future, his deficiencies and his dreams. In a 
word, life is a dramatic story, although as in the case of all sto- 
ries, the quality may vary considerably from person to person or 
from chapter to chapter. 

In one sense, all this was implied in Ortega's famous summa- 
tion: “I am I and my circumstance." But even broader implica- 
tions of that statement have scarcely been touched. The discov- 
ery of life as the radical reality does not merely add another di- 
mension to philosophical thought but rather changes the very 
conception of philosophy. According to Marías: “Therefore, the 
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discovery of life presupposes the radicalization of philosophy as a 
mode of understanding; for the truth is that the stages of phi- 
losophy are characterized not by understanding more things, but 
by understanding them in another way. It is the very meaning of 
understanding that changes, and when it becomes evident that 
what was considered to be understood turns out to be unintelligi- 
ble in the end, philosophy has no choice but to descend to a 
deeper level and question what appeared to be an adequate an- 
swer.”'?? Moreover, Ortega's concept of radical reality was not a 
theory enunciated from the beginning of his thought but a level 
reached by him over a course of several years. What began as a 
rather vague dissatisfaction with the Neo-Kantianism of Mar- 
burg appears in his early writings (including Meditations on Qui- 
xote) under the guise of heroism and tragedy, and continues in 
more mature form in El tema de nuestro tiempo (The Modern 
Theme) and Historia como sistema (History as a System) as an 
elaborate though still incomplete theory of reality 30 

But the story does not end with Ortega, although his influence 
deeply marks the subsequent development of a philosophy he set 
in motion. The view of reality that first began to assume a ma- 
ture formulation in the ideal forest of the Meditations was to lead 
far beyond what Ortega said in some cases, but not, I think, 
what he meant. Thus, with Marías we shall follow the many- 
faceted reality of life through its historical, rational, metaphysi- 
cal, and social dimensions until we emerge finally at another 
level of that reality: the empirical structure of human life. But we 
are ahead of our story. So far we have only discovered radical re- 
ality. Yet in doing so our short incursion into an ideal forest has 
become a voyage to a new continent of philosophy. New and 
problematic vistas of that land beckon to us. Let us then accept 
the invitation to explore them, mindful that at the last it is our 
own destiny, our own life, we seek beyond the alluring horizons. 
For if philosophy is to be authentic, in one way or another its 
story must finally tell our own. De te fabula narratur, ‘‘the story 
is about you.” 


NOTES 


lObras completas, 1, 336. 
2José Ortega y Gasset: Circumstance and Vocation, p. 416 (my italics). 
3*Diriase que hay en cada una cierta secreta potencialidad de ser muchas más, 
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la cual se liberta y expansiona cuando otra y otras entran en relación con ella. 
Diriase que cada cosa es fecundada por las demás; diriase que se desean como 
machos y hembras; diriase que se aman y aspiran a maridarse, a juntarse en so- 
ciedades, en organismos, en edificios, en mundos” (Obras completas, I, 350). 
See also Circumstance and Vocation, p. 424. 


4Cited in Marias, Miguel de Unamuno, p. 209. 
5See Obras completas, I, 351. 


6Marias discusses the history and prehistory of perspectivism both as philo- 
sophical tradition and as evolution in Ortega's thought in ‘‘The Idea of Perspec- 
tive," Circumstance and Vocation, pp. 366-379. 


7*“Erigidos los unos sobre los otros, nuevos planos de realidad, cada vez más 
profundos, más sugestivos, esperan que ascendamos a ellos, que penetremos 
hasta ellos. Pero estas realidades superiores son más pudorosas; no caen sobre 
nosotros como sobre presas. Al contrario, para hacerse patentes nos ponen una 
condición: que queramos su existencia y nos esforcemos hacia ellas. Viven, pues, 
en cierto modo, apoyadas en nuestra voluntad. La ciencia, el arte, la justicia, la 
cortesía, la religión son órbitas de realidad que no invaden bárbaramente nues- 
tras personas, como hace el hambre o el frio; sólo existen para quien tiene la vo- 
luntad de ellas” (Obras completas, I, 336). 


8] escorzo es el órgano de la profundidad visual; en él hallamos un caso límite, 
donde la simple visión está fundida en un acto puramente intelectual” (Obras 
completas, 1, 337). The English version is taken from Circumstance and Voca- 
tion, p. 422. 


9Circumstance and Vocation, p. 423. 


10“ ..la perspectiva es uno de los componentes de la realidad. Lejos de ser su de- 
formación, es su organización.” Ortega goes on to say: ‘Una realidad que vista 
desde cualquier punto resultase siempre idéntica es un concepto absurdo.” (The 
idea that a reality viewed randomly from any point would always be the same is 
an absurd concept.) Obras completas, III, 199. 


11*Anticipando algunas ideas que el lector, si tiene paciencia, encontrará dentro 
de este volumen, diré que la filosofía podría definirse con tres palabras: ‘la visión 
responsable.'’’ (Anticipating some of the ideas which the reader will find in this 
volume, if he is patient, I shall state that philosophy could be defined in three 
words as “the responsible vision.”’) “Prólogo,” Nuevos ensayos de filosofía, p. 9. 


12Circumstance and Vocation, p. 375. 

13Cited in Circumstance and Vocation, p. 378. 

14See Part II, Chapter V, of this study, “Art and the Realization of Life.” 
15See Meditaciones del Quijote, in Obras completas, 1, 322. 


16“Yo soy yo y mi circunstancia...” The rest of the statement is as follows: 
** ..y si no la salvo a ella no me salvo yo.” (...and if I do not save it, I do not save 
myself.) Meditaciones del Quijote, in Obras completas, I, 322. 


17*Circunstancia es el nombre que recibe el mundo cuando se lo toma de un 
modo real y concreto, es decir, en una perspectiva determinada, como horizonte 
de una vida" (Obras, II, 193). 


18For a discussion of the evolution of the conception of circumstance in other 
thinkers, see Circumstance and Vocation, pp. 353-359. 
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19Cited in Circumstance and Vocation, p. 361. 
20Circumstance and Vocation, p. 361. 


21+ aquello con que me encuentro y tal como me lo encuentro” (Obras, II, 

187). 

22--Todo lo que encuentro, lo encuentro en alguna parte; pero repárese en que 
esto no quiere decir forzosamente que ese algo esté alli donde lo encuentro; lo que 

está ahi es mi encuentro; pero la cosa misma puede estar fuera —es el modo de la 

'ausencia'—, o incluso en ninguna parte, como ocurre con los imposibles. Pues 

bien, a ese encontrarse en, que no implica necesariamente un formal estar en, lla- 

mamos radicar o arraigar.... Llamo, con Ortega, realidad radical a aquélla en 

que radican o arraigan todas las demás; esto es, todo aquello que encuentro o 

puedo encontrar” (Obras, 11, 188). 


230bras, Il, 189. 
24See Meditaciones del Quijote, in Obras completas, I, 322. 


25:*...es esencialmente perentorio, urgente; porque, en efecto. ¿tendrá sentido 
decir que yo tengo que hacer algo si no tuviese que hacerlo precisamente ahora y 
aqui, si pudiese hacerlo ‘en cualquier circunstancia'? La vida es, pues, algo que 
tengo yo que hacer aqui y ahora" (Obras, 11, 189). 


26-Sólo hay posibilidades cuando yo proyecto mi vida, cuando interpongo entre 
mi y cada uno de mis actos vitales un esquema o figura de vida que previamente 
he imaginado; entonces, y sólo entonces, las facilidades y dificultades que me 
son las cosas se convierten en posibilidades para ser'' (Obras, II, 189). 


27" ..eslo que da su sistematismo a la vida; ningún hacer aislado es posible; su 
por qué y su para qué lo ligan desde luego a esa figura total que va haciendo bro- 
tar cada uno de mis haberes particulares' (Obras, 11, 203). 


28See Obras, II, 204. 


29*El descubrimiento de la vida supone, pues, la radicalización de la filosofía 
como modo de entender; porque, en rigor, las etapas de la filosofía no se caracte- 
rizan porque en ellas se vayan entendiendo más cosas, sino que se entienden de 
otra manera; es el sentido mismo del entender lo que cambia, y cuando se llega a 
la evidencia de que lo que se consideraba entendido era en última instancia inin- 
teligible, la filosofía no tiene más remedio que descender a un estrato más pro- 


ae y hacerse cuestión de lo que parecia ser una respuesta suficiente” (Obras, 
I, 184). 


30See Circumstance and Vocation, pp. 411-412, especially, for the earliest mani- 
festations of the concept of radical reality in Ortega's work. 


III. HISTORY AND REASON 


A. History 


I n the preceding chapter we concluded that realities appre- 
hended circumstantially and perspectivistically presuppose a 
radical reality in which they appear. That radical reality is none 
other than human life, or to be more specific, ‘‘my life.” The pos- 
sibilities of “things” are really tmy” possibilities. Things enter 
into relationships, reveal possibilities, and take their place in an 
orderly structure of the world in view of what I do with them. 
Things need me in order to be what they are or what they can be. 
But what I do with things is nothing less than “‘live’’ with them. 
My relationship with circumstantial reality is not eleatic, static, 
or casual, but rather vital and dramatic. Human reality, the real- 
ity of “my” life, is not complete and self-sufficient at any given 
moment, because to live means to project oneself towards some 
possible but ever problematic future. Life is always a task to be 
done: it is transcendence itself. To live is to anticipate in one way 
or another being what one has not yet been and going where one 
has not yet gone. And this means that reality in the broader 
sense is always dynamic and unfinished, and life is not a fact but 
a story. In living I utilize and incorporate the elements of my 
world, thus allowing them to reveal and realize their potential 
meanings. They become ingredients and realities insofar as I in- 
clude them in the story of living. To put it in Ortegan terms, I 
“reabsorb my circumstance,” and the elements of my world as- 
sume certain unique structural relationships, i.e., perspectives, 
which they would not have without me. Just as they make life 
possible or impossible for me, so I allow or deny them the chance 
to be what they can be. 

For Marias, reality in the human sense always implies a crea- 
tive and cooperative venture between the world and me. Life is a 
dialogue, a story, of my circumstance and me. Circumstantial 
reality is not something that lies fully developed before me. 
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Without me it is merely latent and potential, and it awaits my 
intervention in order to be. But on the other hand, my life is also 
mere latency without the ‘‘worldhood”’ (mundanidad) of things. 
The world and I are mutually creative. Machado was not far 
from this idea when he said: La verdad también se inventa” 
(Truth is also created). But in a certain sense, once a possibility 
has become reality, once it has emerged from mere latency and 
become engaged in my life, it does not function again as poten- 
tiality, at least not in the same way. And this assertion is the 
correlative of human experience. Thus, we cannot relive what we 
are already; we cannot go where we now stand. And even if from 
some vantage point as yet unreached we should attempt to turn 
back and retrace our steps in a sentimental assault on the past, 
we discover that second journeys and repeated experiences are 
always different and new because they occur as the image or echo 
of something prior. We never return twice to the same place, for 
in returning, the uniqueness of the first journey must share a 
place with memory in the second; and in some measure that 
varies according to the individual capacity for nostalgia, we im- 
pose a prior image, i.e., an interpretation, on reality and see 
what is in terms of what was. We suspend the real world in favor 
of a dream. In this sense the commonplace that we cannot escape 
the past (nor return to it) begins to reveal its formal truth. The 
directions we shall take, the destinations we shall imagine, are 
functions, though not foreordinances, of the reality in which we 
are presently lodged. On the other hand, escapism in any form is 
really the homage we pay to certain distressing realities, and our 
very flight reveals the centricity of those realities in our being. In 
this sense, life is historical inasmuch as its future is conditioned 
by its past. 

But in a deeper sense, the terms “'future'' and “horizon” in ref- 
erence to my life imply a certain setting and perspective. The 
horizon is determined not so much by what lies in temporal or 
spatial distance as by where I stand. My horizon is reality seen 
from a certain perspective. For this reason it cannot be judged 
and defined by its material or ideal content alone but must first 
of all be interpreted in the light of a human situation. Likewise, 
the future is not simply something that lies beyond the present 
in a purely temporal sense, but a repertory of possibilities in view 
of our present aim. It is defined, i.e., limited, by where we are to- 
day and more importantly perhaps by where we intend to go to- 
morrow. 

For this reason, if living is the transcendental task of project- 
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ing ourselves toward some possible future, we must not assume 
in view of that condition that a necessary regard for what may 
befall us means that we may safely scorn what is and what has 
been. Modern man is discovering to his sorrow the folly of ignor- 
ing the past. We do not arbitrarily begin living at some place and 
time of our choosing. Life always occurs preemptorially and spe- 
cifically in a real situation, and this means that the course it may 
take is always conditioned by the circumstance in which we find 
ourselves. Common sense tells us as much, but it often falters 
before alluring visions of what could be, allowing us to conjure 
up a future that has little or nothing to do with the way we are 
now. Yet the real criterion of any future world is the fundamental 
fact of its possibility. The future must be accessible, else it be- 
comes idle daydreaming. A future without roots in present reali- 
ty is mere eschatology and therefore lies beyond human effort 
and understanding in the strictest sense. If the future is sepa- 
rated from us by unbreachable social and spiritual chasms, if its 
substance is totally ideal in terms of our world, then it ceases to 
function as our future. It may function as desideratum but it is 
not something we can expect and hope for. 

But this is only one aspect of the historical nature of human 
reality. Consider this statement: 


Not only is our life temporal, in the sense that it is 
forged in time and flows in it, but also the very ele- 
ments with which we make our life—in short, our en- 
tire circumstance—are affected by temporality. And 
this is so not only because they are immersed in time 
and “endure” in it, like any real object (strictly 
speaking, not all the ingredients of our circumstance 
are “temporal” in this sense), but also and above all 
because precisely insofar as they are components of 
that circumstance they are constituted by a very pre- 
cise form of temporality: the historical.! 


In a purely temporary sense of course each phase of human life, 
collectively and individually, is linked to those that have pre- 
ceded it. But going a step further we find that the very realities 
that seem to be impervious to time have a historical dimension of 
a quite different order. As we saw earlier, life is our involvement 
with things. Any intellectual consideration of reality must be 
subsequent to our vital immersion in the world. Intellect is the 
minion not the master of life. Arguing along somewhat different 
lines, Ortega once said: “Pure reason cannot supplant life: the 
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culture of abstract intelligence is not, when compared with spon- 
taneity, a further type of life which is self-supporting and can 
dispense with the first. It is only a tiny island afloat on the sea of 
primeval vitality.”* By virtue of our vital commitment to 
things, detachment from the world is impossible. We live by in- 
corporating things into the projective undertaking we call living. 
They become ingredients, elements, and limitations of our life. 
Thus reality is not merely there; it is reality with meaning and 
purpose in our life. Furthermore, this relationship means that we 
live not according to the strict or abstract reality of things, as- 
suming for the moment the existence of such, but according to 
the functional meaning they assume for us circumstantially. 
Stated in another way, reality appears and functions perspec- 
tively as interpretation. Marias illustrates this characteristic of 
reality with an example of thunder and lightning. A man sees a 
flash of light and then hears a burst of sound in the heavens. His 
reaction will be more or less generic and cultural according to in- 
herited interpretations. Within a so-called “primitive” culture he 
might assume that they are manifestations of divine wrath de- 
manding placation. In our world he would probably view them as 
“natural” phenomena arising from immediate physical causes. 
Yet another culture might find him regarding them as portents 
of impending events. In all cases, human understanding of the 
same event would be determined by interpretations handed down 
from earlier men. In other words, our understanding of the event 
is historical, The experiences and views of the past help to shape 
our own. As Comte remarked, dead men rule the world. Between 
the material world and us lies a thick patina of accumulated in- 
terpretations or perspectives which we variously call beliefs, con- 
cepts, facts, faith, opinions, and ideas; and our actions, i.e., our 
necessary interaction with things, are responses not so much to 
physical reality itself as to its interpretations. Louis J. Halle's 
thesis that the nominal is always more real to us than the real 
contains a great deal of truth.3 

We should hasten to add that inherited historical interpreta- 
tions of reality are not necessarily false, even though many al- 
ternative modes of understanding may be suggested by the same 
phenomena. A fallacy of modern thought has been that such in- 
terpretations can be set aside, leaving the way clear for an ab- 
stract or objective” point of view. A certain interpretation of 
reality, for instance, the “natural” view of thunder and light- 
ning, may be true, but at the same time it is not the only nor the 
whole truth. Each interpretation is an aspect of total reality that 
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is virtually inexhaustible; each represents a certain historical 
level that is or was justified by the way men lived at some given 
time. As Marías puts it, No one interpretation alone is reality, 
but all of them partake of the real.'’ Each view arises from earli- 
er views, and each is understandable only as a result of or reac- 
tion to all the rest. In this way reality reveals its systematic and 
historical nature. By way of illustration, we understand the ac- 
tions of a man only if we know the circumstances of his activity. 
If he hurls a stone through his neighbor’s window, the act seems 
barbarous unless we learn that his neighbor has wronged him 
earlier, let us say, by trampling his roses. Once we know the 
“history” of their relationship, the unfortunate incident is under- 
standable, though certainly not commendable. 

The historical nature of human life is shown quite aptly by 
Marias in his example of three realities, a pentagon, an owl, and 
Cervantes. The pentagon corresponds to a bare definition of 
five sides and five angles. An owl requires a description of its at- 
tributes, habits, and habitat. Finally, in the case of Cervantes, 
we must know when he lived and died, what he did and what 
happened to him. In short, unlike the first two realities which are 
exhausted by definition and description, an understanding of the 
third requires that we know the story, that is, the history of Cer- 
vantes. From another point of view, however, the realities men- 
tioned also transcend their abstract qualities. A pentagon de- 
fined as a five-sided figure is only one aspect—the abstract —of 
its possible dimensions. An owl described in terms of coloring 
and habitat is but one of many possible notions of an owl. To a 
hunter, it might represent food or game; to a shaman, a symbol 
of wisdom; and to a farmer, a help or a pest. Similarly, a penta- 
gon might be a divine symbol to a person of one culture, an ex- 
pression cf artistic symmetry to another, and a purely geometri- 
cal design to yet another. In each case, the same reality is inter- 
preted from a particular perspective and experience, or to put it 
another way, the same reality appears perspectivistically and 
circumstantially, and this means that its reality is temporal and 
historical. None of these interpretations excludes in principle any 
of the others. Reality is as simple or complex as the person view- 
ing it, but simple or complex, it is still reality. No truth really 
denies any other. 

Thus, when we see an interpretation of reality arise from earli- 
er ones, when we see them succeeded by others in obedience to 
human life and its conditions, then we have surpassed abstract 
explanation and attained historical understanding. As Marias 
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maintains: “Only the actual life of these interpretations, their il- 
lumination, their predominance, their necessary decline and re- 
placement, reveals the structure of the reality from which they 
emerge and of which they are ingredients.’”” 

But things are not so simple as the foregoing would seem to in- 
dicate. The correlation of an interpretation of reality to reality it- 
self and the inertial tendency of thought to push likelihood into 
certainty or exaggeration pose the perpetual temptation to sup- 
plant reality with a mere interpretation. An example of such a 
substitution might be the concept of justice. Possibly no nobler 
view of things exists than that of a world based on justice. Yet it 
is easily forgotten that justice does not exist except as concept or 
ideal, i.e., as an exaggeration of reality itself. There are more or 
less just men, to be sure, and as a concept, that is, as an ad- 
mitted and useful abstraction, justice may function intellectually 
because of its very remoteness from real things and men. But 
whenever we seek justice at the price of the real world, when we 
scorn the partial for the ideal, we open the door to countless er- 
rors and disillusionments. 

Again however, life does not allow us simply to forego such in- 
terpretations of reality in order to embrace some “pure” reality. 
An interpretation represents a perspective, which is to say a por- 
tion of reality. To say that we interpret reality is to say that we 
come into vital contact with it and make our life by what we do 
with the ingredients that compose it. ‘‘Man,’’ Ortega once ob- 
served, “is what has happened to him and what he has done.’”® 
The problem arises when a partial view of reality supplants the 
whole, or as Marías expresses it, “What makes abstract thought 
vicious is that it does not take the abstract as abstract but as 
something real, that is, concrete.” This mode of thought is pre- 
cisely what leads to the naive assumption that reality lies some- 
where beyond historical and partial views and that to reach it, we 
simply disregard all interpretations and proceed to an ‘‘objec- 
tive” account of things themselves. Indeed, this is what positiv- 
ism was all about. It sought to confine itself to ‘‘data’’ and to es- 
chew the elaborate systems that had been one of the glories as 
well as the pitfalls of German idealism. But positivism soon 
drifted into a fundamental error. Instead of restricting itself to 
undifferentiated reality, it showed a marked preference for data, 
concluding, at least tacitly, that reality consisted exclusively of 
that which could be descriptively and objectively observed. 
Metaphysically, it identified reality as that which was percepti- 
ble in purely sensible and physical terms, and it arbitrarily de- 
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nied the possibility of other realities. This judgment represented 
a certain betrayal of its purpose, for it was guided in the final 
analysis not by what really was but by a mental scheme of what 
ought to be.!° 

A more mature and more promising attitude was adopted by 
the phenomenologists, notably Husserl. Unlike the positivists, 
Comte, for instance, Husserl’s slogan of zu den Sachen selbst! 
(to things themselves!) did not lead him to insist on a certain 
mode of appearance in things. Phenomenology considered any 
object, regardless of its manner of appearing, and it carefully 
avoided judgmental attitudes regarding those objects that are 
not physically or logically evident. Shunning the extremes both 
of materialistic positivism and of psychologism with its tendency 
to reduce certain phenomena (for example, logical objects) to 
mere psychic acts or dispositions, phenomenology recognizes the 
autonomy of phenomena that do not necessarily coincide with 
any psychic, physical, or logical state. Thus, in the most rigorous 
sense, phenomenology concerns itself with that which is given or 
manifested, in a word, with phenomena. Marias describes it in 
these terms: *‘Phenomenology therefore leaves the mind free to 
take reality as it is, without the superimposition of previous in- 
terpretations that disfigure it; it is the reassertion of the purity 
of consideration, without any mental construction and with the 
elimination of all prior hypotheses.” ” 

Beyond this point, however, phenomenology begins to fall vic- 
tim to its own efforts at complete detachment. In order to avoid 
any existential position or metaphysical judgment, phenomenol- 
ogy attempts to place the content of acts and perceptions in sus- 
pension. This ''reduction'”' affects not only the object in question 
but also the subject who intuits it, and since empirical evidence 
is “reduced” in favor of the essential intuition (according to the 
ineaning Husserl gives the term), only experiences (Erlebnisse) 
of pure conscience remain. Thus phenomenology may be defined 
us the descriptive science of the essences of pure conscience.!? 

Yet as both Ortega and Marias have argued, the parenthetical 
suspension (Einklammerung) of phenomenological content with 
its concomitant emphasis on pure conscience is a retreat into 
idealism. To begin with, regardless of its correlation to reality, 
conscience is a hypothesis, an interpretation of the most abstract 
sort. Furthermore, the suspension of experiential content has the 
added inconvenience of being impossible. Whenever I suspend 
my previous act and reduce it phenomenologically, my present 
act of reduction becomes in turn an unreduced act that I execute 
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experientially, that is, from the standpoint of my life.!3 

None of this is intended as a critique of phenomenology but as 
a point of reference in clarifying Marías' historical method of ap- 
prehending reality. If history wreathes reality with level after 
level of interpretation, phenomenology might seem to be a means 
of discarding interpretation and returning to unadorned reality, 
much as one might remove old layers of paint to get at the real 
wood. But this is only partially true; the fact is that without in- 
terpretation we are left with very little of any human value. As 
we shed the historical levels of interpretation, as one might re- 
move cabbage leaves in search of an essential cabbage, we reach 
a point where everything we sought has slipped through our fin- 
gers. We discover that reality does not lie behind its interpreta- 
tions but somehow within them. Let us see how this is possible. 

History reveals very clearly the partial nature of human inter- 
pretations of reality, but if it fulfills its purpose, it shows the 
part they do contain. Modern historiography has in the main 
been quite good at this, showing itself to be willing to interpret 
cultures in terms of their own inner structure rather than judging 
them by the standards of Western civilization. Archeology of 
course is even more tolerant in its attitudes. In any case, reality 
cannot be divorced from these partial views because only through 
them does it reveal itself in the human sense. They are interpre- 
tations of reality, and this means primarily that they belong to 
it. They are some of its infinite possible dimensions. They are its 
aspects, its perspectives, revealed by man but belonging to reali- 
ty. Ina word, reality can only appear perspectively, that is, his- 
torically. 

Thus, if history obscures reality on the one hand, it clarifies 
and reveals it on the other. For this reason, notes Marías, “It is 
not a question of ‘destroying’ interpretations, but of recognizing 
them as such, of seeing them come to birth and take shape, and 
of distinguishing them from the reality of which they are inter- 
pretations.''** 

Nevertheless, this does not mean that reality may be viewed 
as the mere accumulation of diverse points of view. The seg- 
ments of reality we call history do not lie in simple abstract jux- 
taposition, but rather arise in strict temporal and structural se- 
quence. And it is with that sequence that we encounter the 
causes and comprehension of reality. To paraphrase the title of 
one of Ortega's principal works, ‘History is a system.” Marías 
explains that “when we see those interpretations being created, 
when we see them succeed each other in such a way that one ap- 
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pears because the other had appeared earlier on the face of the 
earth; in short, when they justify themselves, then we hold in 
our hands latent reality which is made patent in them, and what 
is more, patent in their effective and coherent succession. And 
this is what we call, with a degree of rigor, history.’ 

But if we insist that reality is historical, then we must accept 
the consequences; and one of these is that history is more than 
the record of vanished realities. Reality by definition can only 
mean reality that is in the here and now. A reality that has van- 
ished can be nothing more than a shade or memory. Reality im- 
plies presence, and this must needs mean that historical reality is 
and not simply was. Looking at the matter from another angle, 
life is historical but it must also be lived here and now without 
any possible delay. This means, as Ortega once noted, that his- 
tory is real not because it happened to other men alone, but be- 
cause it is my history, that is to say, because in one way or an- 
other, it happens to me.’ Thus, if I speak a certain language, 
agree (or disagree) with certain ideas, hold (or reject) certain be- 
liefs, understand reality in a certain way, feel the pressure of cer- 
tain life problems, or find my world deficient in certain respects, 
I am acting or reacting to a historical legacy that is also my reali- 
ty to a large extent. History, therefore, is not ideal but real, and 
being real means that 1 must deal with it willy-nilly in order to 
fashion my life. History is not primarily the province of idle in- 
tellectual curiosity but the very fabric of my life. It is the level 
from which 1 must begin and the reality with which 1 must con- 
tend. And since where I go is fundamentally conditioned by 
where I start, and since perspective and circumstance are incor- 
porated as reality into my life, then life is historical. 

But life is also a projection towards the future. and if I must 
necessarily begin that project from a certain historical level of 
reality, the very fact that I must act and move in some futuristic 
direction in an ontological sense means that I cannot remain 
where I am. In other words, I cannot disregard history because 
reality itself is historical, yet neither can I remain exclusively in 
it. Life is an unfinished task. Life is given to me, says Marias, 
but it is given empty. Life is finding myself among things and 
having to do something with them; or as Marías puts it, “I find 
myself in a given circumstance, forced to do something in order 
to live....""' 

This inherent and inescapable necessity of acting on and inter- 
preting things confers a dense repertory or system of meanings 
to reality. Reality, we may remind ourselves again, is the sum of 
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my possible acts.'?* Naturally, I cannot exhaust all those possi- 
bilities (that is why they are possibilities and not facts); I cannot 
humanly hope to make all possible and valid interpretations of 
my world. Total reality cannot be encompassed in any particular 
perspective—which is to say in any one lifetime— but neither can 
it appear except in its perspectivistic aspects. Stated in another 
way, reality as we know it is always perspectivistic and linked to 
the ambiance of human life. Therefore, by necessity I must deal 
with things; by choice I deal with them in a personal way. Para- 
doxically, I am both free and bound by life. Life is given to me 
without the compliance of my will and it is given under the in- 
junction that I must conclude it in some way. But within these 
generic guidelines, I am free to choose among the real possibili- 
ties of my world. And as I make my choices, as I realize my pos- 
sibilities, as I live, in short, reality depends on my decision for 
its revelation and its structure. Stated in an extreme way, reality 
depends on the expression of my freedom to choose. Hence the 
being of things apart from my intervention in them is a naive 
presupposition, which as we shall see later leads to a confusion of 
ontology and metaphysics. Hear Marías: ‘‘And the fact that we 
believe that things in themselves have a certain ‘being’ arises 
from an ingenuous oversight: that of not noticing that the ‘be- 
ing’ attributed to them by, say, science, is derived also from the 
fact that the framework of my life includes a very peculiar way of 
dealing with things which we call ‘knowledge.'’’ And he adds: 
“This does not mean of course that things have no being, but 
rather that it is acquired being—acquired by them—when they 
enter into a certain relationship with me; that is, things have be- 
ing—this is why we speak of the ‘being of things’ —but they have 
it ‘with me,’ in my life.""'? 

Still we must not suppose that the affective nature of my con- 
cern with things is limited to the present and the future. Reality 
is one, as so many thinkers, Marías included, tell us, and the di- 
mension of it we call the past neither ceases to be nor lapses into 
immalleability because of time. The present is but the surface of 
a reality structured and organized in time. But we have also said 
that its structure is a function of my life. Hence, just as we can 
affect the future, so we can modify the past. As Marias observes: 
“Human reality is not self-contained; it is historical and for this 
reason only in history does it realize the plenitude of its being. 
The present reacts on the past, essentially modifying it. Stated 
in an extreme way, it could be said that that which is, while con- 
ditioned by the past, depends also on what will be. Past, present, 
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and future appear within an indestructible unity and cannot be 
conceived as isolated moments.’’*° Yesterday is always penul- 
timate and its final meaning depends on the flowering or failure 
of its aspirations today. For what happened yesterday may be no 
more than an isolated footnote in time if we choose to let its be- 
ginning wither. Imagine what Christianity would be had not 
later men elected to perpetuate it. Every act is also a conclusion. 
The ancient Chinese belief that a man’s actions reflected to the 
glory or disgrace of his ancestors finds a parallel in this view of 
history. We perpetuate the memory of the past or desecrate its 
promise. Thus, life cannot be lived solely for today, although by 
that same measure we must bear in mind that we can live in no 
other time. Life, as Ortega reminds us, cannot be lived according 
to the Greek kalends. Life is always here and now; it admits of no 
delays, and yet its inevitable rendezvous with the present does 
not relieve it of other commitments. Life is here and now, but 
history is the substance of that here and now. If man lives in the 
present, he does so in view of the past and in anticipation of the 
future as a result of that view. To ignore the past not only 
means, as Santayana observed, that we doom ourselves to repeat 
its mistakes, but also that we declare reality itself inconsequen- 
tial and trivial. And man cannot long respect himself if he does 
not first respect his world. 

Our acts and aspirations immediately transcend their moment 
not only in anticipation of the future but also in justification or 
denial of the past. Every human act is thus responsible to both 
past and future, and this means that the totality of life weighs on 
everything we do and decide. There are no isolated actions, no 
arbitrary decisions. This is not, as it might appear, a determi- 
nistic threat to freedom but the realization that we cannot exe- 
cute free will without affecting all reality, past, present, and fu- 
ture. This is why the concept of evolution is totally inadequate to 
explain history. History is not the unfolding of something that 
was implicit from the beginning of things, as Hegel maintained, 
but rather involves genuine innovation within a preexisting real- 
ity. Consequently, it is idle to seek an understanding of reality in 
some primordial essence or being that has existed since the foun- 
dations of the world were laid. Being exists but it is acquired, 
and reality is a process of innovation that continues every time 
human will is exercised on the world, which is another way of 
saying that it is tantamount to living itself. And since every act 
affects the whole matrix of reality to a greater or lesser degree 
(we must not pretend that the scope and degree of modification 
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are the same for all realities), true understanding demands that 
we forego the analysis of isolated portions and seek instead to 
observe the functioning of particular things within their true set- 
ting of human life. And finally to reiterate, when we have seen 
one situation arise from another, when we can interpret events as 
a result of earlier antecedents, in short, when we can tell a story 
complete with plot, characters, and outcome, then we have un- 
derstood in the deepest meaning of the term. In this sense, real- 
ity is dramatic and it must be narrated in order to be understood. 
For in this way we show not only how things happen but also 
why they must happen as they do. We have, in short, given the 
reason for reality, the reason that Marias, like Ortega before 
him, calls historical and vital. But if this concept of history 
sheds some light of a purely preliminary nature on Marias’ un- 
derstanding of reality, it also brings up the matter of reason it- 
self which we must now consider. 


B. Reason 


Notwithstanding subsequent clarification and justification, 
the tentative juxtaposition of reason and history suggested by 
the title of this chapter might appear somewhat awkward. 
Throughout great spans of time, reason and history have been 
thought of as irreconcilable modalities of human experience. 
Herodotus and the Greeks in general thought of history as the 
very antithesis of reason. They considered history to be essen- 
tially irrational; it was a mere series of disconnected anecdotes 
and events propitiously preserved from the oblivion of time. In 
more modern thought Malebranche was interested ‘‘only in that 
which Adam could have known,”’ that is, in what reason could 
reveal to him or to any man. Ina less forceful way the same could 
be said of Descartes. Despite their pioneering efforts in formu- 
lating a modern historiography, Voltaire and the eighteenth-cen- 
tury Philosophes tended to view the past as darkness and error, 
and they contrasted the “dark ages” with the ““enlightenment” 
of their times. Voltaire was not greatly interested in history as 
such but in the underlying and universal reason why history had 
unfolded as it did. The same was true of Montesquieu. In the 
name of reason and principles history itself was largely explained 
away. 
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A certain vindication of history as something other than a 
melancholy record of man’s collective follies occurred in the nine- 
teenth century. Hegel saw history as the rational unfolding of a 
divine idea of the world. Everything real is rational, he con- 
cluded, and everything rational is real, and on the basis of this 
double assumption history was adjudged to be an orderly and in- 
evitable reconciliation of human extremes. But Hegel could not 
completely escape the earlier premise that history is the minion 
not the substance of reason. Thus, instead of seeking to reveal 
some form of autochthonous reason in history itself, Hegel pro- 
ceeded to infuse history with an extraneous and abstract reason. 

On the other hand, Comte, while not rejecting the logical, 
physico-mathematical reason that had held sway in Western 
thought since Descartes, was aware, perhaps uncomfortably so, 
of the inherent relationship of thought to the circumstances and 
milieu in which it arises. In 1825 he wrote: “All notions of the ex- 
ternal world, wherein man intervenes as a mere spectator of 
phenomena independent of him, are essentially relative.... The 
very operations of our intelligence, insofar as they are vital phe- 
nomena, are inevitably subordinated, like all other human phe- 
nomena, to that fundamental relationship between the organism 
and its environment, the dualism of which constitutes life in 
every sense.”?' 

Furthermore, Comte understood very well the persistence of 
the past in historical form. His celebrated statement that the liv- 
ing are essentially governed by the dead and his prophecy that 
history would become the ''sacred science” of the nineteenth cen- 
tury suggest how strongly he was tempted to meet history on its 
own terms and merits rather than interpreting it through the 
naturalistic bias of positivism. In the end, however, Comte fal- 
tered and insisted on submitting his sociology to a preconceived 
rational order in which the laws of social movement and change 
would be deduced from prior concepts rather than inferred by so- 
cial reality itself. Curiously enough, much the same attitude is 
repeated mutatis mutandis in the writings of Lévi-Strauss.?? 

The direct lineage of Marías' concept of reason leads, through 
Ortega, to Wilhelm Dilthey. Whereas Hegel, Marx, and Comte 
represent efforts to rationalize history from without, Dilthey was 
perhaps the first to attempt a critique of reason from within his- 
tory itself. Without going into detail regarding his thought, it is 
enough for our present purposes to point out where he succeeded 
and where he fell short. In shunning or at least trying to shun 
metaphysics in keeping with his positivistic heritage, Dilthey 
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also tried to avoid *'the absolutism of intellect.” To him the vari- 
ous systems of Weltanschauungen were not primarily linked to 
the play of intellect but to life itself. Hence none could be re- 
jected for purely intellectual reasons because they were imperish- 
able historical facts. But having demonstrated his respect for the 
various world views, Dilthey does not appear to know what more 
to do with them. He accepts them as facts of human history but 
he does not explain them historically. He does not show the pro- 
cess of their creation and, more importantly, he fails to give the 
reasons why they came into being in the first place. Hence, the 
very historical reason which he postulates is not effectively uti- 
lized to justify the presence of historical reality. In view of these 
shortcomings, Marías is prompted to remark that ‘‘Diltheyan 
reason is the same traditional reason not only applied to history 
but also interpreted in the light of its functioning. We might say 
that it is a question of historicized reason, which is an enormous 
advance over the past, though not without ruptures. Hence Dil- 
they’s historicism is born, which is his genius as well as his limi- 
tation. But what Dilthey did not and could not see was the rea- 
son of history, the reason that history itself is.” 

Despite Dilthey’s efforts, the dichotomy of history and reason 
seemed for a time insuperable. Bergson, Unamuno, Rickert, and 
Spengler correctly saw that life transcended the narrowness of 
rationalism. Consider the following remark by the latter: “These 
cultures, sublimated life-essences, grow with the same superb 
aimlessness as the flowers of the field. They belong, like the 
plants and animals, to the living Nature of Goethe, and not to 
the dead Nature of Newton. I see world-history as a picture of 
endless formations and transformations, of the marvelous wax- 
ing and waning of organic forms.’ Boggled by the complexity 
of life, these thinkers declared reason inadequate to encompass 
it. And to this point they were absolutely correct, for they clung 
to a Cartesian notion of reason. It did not occur to them to seek a 
higher order of reason. Instead they opened the door to irration- 
alism and thereby exchanged a method that had limited validity 
for one that had almost none. Meanwhile, Dilthey's thought was 
to find its fulfillment in the philosophy of Ortega and Marías.” 

Guided in part by Dilthey's uncertain efforts, Ortega invested 
the term “historical reason" with a new and radical meaning.?* 
Although the terminology remains the same, in Ortega the 
meaning is more nearly what the term implies. Reason, as Orte- 
ga once defined it succinctly, is ‘‘every such act of the intellect as 
brings us into contact with reality, every act by means of which 
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we come upon the transcendent.”?” But Ortega's definition 
must be accepted with a great deal of caution. As he sees it, “'in- 
tellect”” is not confined to logical or abstract processes of the 
mind. In fact, it has a direct link to experience and is virtually 
synonymous with “life.” And since life is historical, since, as 
Ortega maintained, man has no nature but rather a history, it is 
only through history that we can reach an understanding of 
things. To put it another way, the reason of things is primarily 
historical. Reason is history simply because it is the reason why 
men and things are as they are. But within the same context we 
can also state that reason is life, since living is giving an account 
of things, understanding them, dealing with them within a cer- 
tain structure that depends on what I intend to do with them. 
This is why Ortega uses the two terms, ''vital reason” (razón vi- 
tal) and ‘‘historical reason” (razón histórica). They are the same 
reason considered from different aspects.?? 

Ortega goes on to assert: ‘‘Historical reason is then, ratio, lo- 
gos, a rigorous concept. It is desirable that there should not arise 
the slightest doubt about this. In opposing it to physico-mathe- 
matical reason there is no question of granting a license to irra- 
tionalism. On the contrary, historical reason is still more rational 
than physical reason, more rigorous, more exigent.''?” 

Taken as a whole, Ortega's arguments are strongest when he 
interprets reason in its historical dimension (as for instance in 
History as a System). On the other hand, Marias explains it pri- 
marily in terms of the structure and theory of human life.?° 
Every human act, he reminds us, presupposes an interpretation 
of reality, that is, a posture dictated by living itself. Whenever I 
drink a glass of water, I interpret the water as a potable sub- 
stance suitable for quenching my thirst. If I eat an apple, I inter- 
pret the apple as food to satisfy my appetite. Yet in each case my 
interpretation is but one of the many possibilities of the water or 
the apple. The former, for example, may also be interpreted as a 
chemical, as a habitat of microbes, or even as a liquid with which 
to dowse a fire. The apple could also be thought of as a projectile, 
a weight, a seed, a symbol, or a gift. 

This means in effect that every interpretation inevitably in- 
volves the distortion and exaggeration of reality. We cannot re- 
alize one possibility without in some sense ignoring all the others 
that are also valid. Reality always offers multiple possible direc- 
tions, but in a definitive sense we can choose only one at a time. 
However, our choice is not limited to some initial point or final 
destination but rather involves every step of the way; it is not a 
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matter of choosing a beginning or an ending but of being obliged 
Lo choose from beginning to end, For this reason life is necessari- 
ly and always interpretation of the most radical sort. For we can 
choose nothing without deciding—for whatever reason—that 
certain things are better, more alluring, and more inciting than 
others. Choice always involves a hierarchy, a structure if you 
will. because to prefer one thing over another is to place it in 
some sense in the foreground in relationship to remoter, less 
compelling realities. Everything we do means that we decide not 
to do something else. Life is a constant departure from portions 
of the world, an unending series of goodbyes. And every act is 
performed in the whole context of life as it is being lived. This is 
why Marias calls life ‘the very instrument of understanding.”* 
This is not to say of course that such understanding is always 
clear or that the structure of reality is as visible as it is undeni- 
able. Life always contains its areas of darkness and mystery, but 
we “understand” such portions precisely in this way, i.e., as 
darkness and mystery, and in this fashion we are able to manipu- 
late them intellectually. In other words, we “understand” them 
to be incomprehensible. 

Therefore, to live is to comprehend things in a certain total 
way. Life, says Marías, ‘‘apprehends reality in its connected- 
ness.''*? But this is exactly the same description he gives of rea- 
son, and the coincidence is anything but accidental. Life is the 
apprehension of reality in structured form. In the most formal 
sense human life itself is reason. To live is to have and to give a 
reason for what is done in view of the totality of life. Again, life 
in its entirety weighs on every act; it is constant justification. 
Everything man does he does for some reason that has to do with 
his life and which finally is his life. And life in its entirety means 
its past as well as its present and future. It is history and imagi- 
nation, reality that is and reality that can be. Every human act 
has a strain of transcendence, for when man moves he stirs his 
universe ever so slightly. 

Thus it becomes apparent that reason in its partial and ab- 
stract dimensions as formal logic or mere rational thought is far 
from what Marias describes. As a matter of fact, reason is not 
primarily a mental process at all but rather a life process, or bet- 
ter still. the life process. This is not to say that classical reason is 
alien to life as the irrationalists sometimes contend, but simply 
that reason in this sense is but a single facet of a many-sided pro- 
cess. Y here logic stops life continues; where rationalism cannot 
go man must go. No, Life is not irrational: rather it is reason in 
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its complete form, and though one may argue that history is the 
record of man’s follies, in a deeper sense it is the reason of things 
and the substance of human life. Ortega refers to it as "a sub- 
stantive reason constituted by what has happened to man.’’? It 
is, then, a reason based not on what could or ought to be but on 
what really is. 

Of course a great many things parade under the name of ‘‘rea- 
son.” But from the viewpoint of vital reason, i.e., life as rea- 
son, the various popular and philosophical uses of the term begin 
to reveal their common substratum of meaning. Thus, one who 
“has lost his reason” cannot interpret things in a coherent fash- 
ion. Life for him has ceased to function as a clarifying activity 
and has lapsed into delirium and chaos. He no longer apprehends 
things in their ‘“‘connectedness’’ but precisely in the opposite 
manner, that is, in a disjunctive and hence “unreasonable” way. 
When we speak of the “reason” why something was done, what 
we really do is to insert an act within a certain life context so that 
the sequence of things, that is, their story, may clarify them. If 
we wish to know, for instance, the “reason” why a neighbor 
moved away, we must learn something of his life: perhaps that 
he is a banker, that he was offered a job elsewhere, that he is am- 
bitious, that he has done well in his present job, and that conse- 
quently he has the aptitude to move up to a better position. In 
short, we must know something of his biography in order to un- 
derstand his action. Such a story becomes the justification for 
his move. Likewise, when we say in a legal sense that an act was 
committed “by reason of insanity,” by that odd juxtaposition of 
terms we are attempting to show that it is an anomalous and ir- 
responsible gesture occurring beyond any coherent and compre- 
hensible structure of normal life. We seek to excuse it by depriv- 
ing it of justification. On the other hand, when we are asked to 
“give a reason for our behavior,” it is an invitation to prove the 
validity of our acts by setting them in some cogent plan of life. 
The act alone is never enough to judge by, and we see this clearly 
in law. The same act may deserve pardon or punishment depend- 
ing on the “reasons” why it was done. A soldier and an assassin 
may commit the same deeds, but the former emerges a hero and 
the latter may be condemned to death. 

Very well then. Let us accept provisionally that reason is life, 
or conversely, that life is reason in action. At this point the con- 
cept is still vague and unwieldy as a concept, and while it may 
seem valid to insist that history is a source of knowledge in some 
philosophic sense, it is much more difficult to see how life in its 
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everyday course can give us more than occasional enlightenment 
about things. As for history, it seems to appear docilely as the 
past, the lessons of which are all too often somewhat after the 
fact. We may draw unhurried lessons from it if we are wise 
enough to perceive them. But life in the here and now is urgent 
and unstayable. Stating these reservations as a question, we 
may ask: how does life function so as to render an event or a real- 
ity intelligible? 

Marias describes eight essential steps in the process of vital 
reason, and since they summarize several points already made as 
well as others that will subsequently come up, they merit full ex- 
position here.*> Asa precautionary note, however, let us bear in 
mind that these steps are mere points of reference and not real 
divisions in the life process, which of course occurs fluidly, total- 
ly, and continuously: 

(1) First of all, it is necessary to make contact with the reality 
or phenomenon in question and this means having it present in 
the way in which by its nature and structure it appears in life. 
Thus, instead of proceeding by concepts and definitions of an ab- 
stract sort, we must see the experience in the way it is lived and 
experienced. 

(2) Regardless of the reality in question, it will be affected by a 
prior inherited interpretation. Hence the second operation of the 
mind must be to distinguish the interpretation from the reality 
itself. This means renouncing the solution implied by that inter- 
pretation in order to retain the reality in its full problematic na- 
ture, i.e., as a problematical reality that I must face without 
knowing exactly what to do with it. 

(3) The reality in question must be referred to the totality of 
life in which it appears. This means inserting it in its real context 
so that it may assume its real function. 

(4) On the other hand, once it has been situated in its life con- 
text, it must be set aside from all those elements that have to do 
with it, keeping in mind of course that without those elements it 
could not be, but with which at the same time it is not identical. 

(5) Next the reality must be investigated in its selfhood or es- 
sence by seeking, in Marias’ words, “the requisites—in the mean- 
ing Leibniz gives this term—that condition and constitute it.’’*° 

(6) In turn this obliges us to study the reality in its particular 
setting, which is to say, circumstantially. Thus it must be 
brought back —in fact or through imagination—to my life, which 
is the only “place” where things are authentically real. It must 
be seen “happening” within the repertory of all my acts connect- 
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ed with it. 

(7) Now then, inasmuch as man is a mutable reality, the need 
arises for at least a minimal abstract scheme or theory of human 
life to be fleshed out with circumstantial and real content in each 
life and at each moment of that life. 

(8) Finally, from life wherein the reality in question is ‘“‘root- 
ed,” it is necessary to clarify (in Spanish the expression is dar ra- 
zón [to give reason]) the dimensions of life that we encountered 
earlier and which, through its objective connections, turned us 
towards life in its totality. The method of vital reason is a two- 
fold way: it is progressive and regressive, a priori and a posterio- 
ri. That which at the beginning was fragmentary and caused us 
to appeal to the total system of life now appears in a new light as 
a component of the whole. Conversely, it confirms empirically 
the abstract theory of life which became necessary at an early 
phase of our investigation, but at the same time the reality or 
phenomenon understood in its context reacts on the abstract 
theory of life, causing it to conform more rigorously to reality. 

In this reciprocal situation, in this relationship of the empirical 
to the theoretical, in this insertion of realities in their life con- 
text, understanding is possible in its deepest forms. Thus Marias 
can assert: 


Consequently, any concrete human reality becomes 
intelligible only from the vantage point of life itself, 
only when it is referred to the reality in which it is 
rooted. Only when life itself functions as reason can 
we understand something human. In short, this is 
what is meant by vital reason. On the other hand, 
however, an inadequate analysis of any form or func- 
tion of life reveals to us ipso facto and necessarily the 
general structure of life, for its implications lead us 
willy-nilly in our search for understanding to life it- 
self, to this instrument for apprehending reality that 


we have been calling reason37 


Hence, any attempt to clarify a portion of life is really an appeal 
to the whole of life which functions as reason, that is, as the rea- 
son of things, the reason they are as they are here and now. Ma- 
rías calls this unified and total vital movement ''system,'' the 
same system that underlies his entire philosophy. His is a sys- 
tem not only of thought but more importantly of reality itself. 
Taking this view of reality, we see how trivial the deliberate crea- 
tion of philosophic systems turns out to be. The real system, ar- 
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gues Marias, already exists in reality itself, and instead of creat- 
ing it, we need only to discover and respect it. 

Yet if life can function as reason, let us bear in mind that it 
also exists as history. To put it another way, if life functions as 
reason, that functioning is historical. When we say that life con- 
fers deep meaning on reality, the primary elements of that mean- 
ing are “place” and “time.” Life in its historical dimensions al- 
lows us to “situate” things within a total structure of the world; 
and that situation is not fundamentally mathematical and physi- 
cal, not absolute time and place, but relative to other situations. 

This is why an isolated moment of time, a ‘‘slice of life” as 
older literary critics used to refer to it, turns out to be strangely 
inert and unwieldy® Instead of a moment of time, we find that 
time stops altogether; for the present dies if we sever it from its 
sources in the future and the past. The structure of life, and thus 
of all reality, encompasses the fullness of time, and no part of it, 
not even its past, can ever be set aside and petrified in any final 
sense. Life is like a drama in which every scene clarifies what has 
happened before and sets the stage for what is to come. But if we 
stop the play to analyze a scene, the drama dies; if we stop life to 
examine a fleeting instant, its elements lose their cohesiveness. 
Hence the amorphous nature of literary works in which this is at- 
tempted. Life does not stop for our inspection. If we subject an 
animal to a laboratory dissection, we shall doubtlessly discover 
many things about the anatomy and physiology of that animal, 
but we shall know very little of the living animal itself, for it 
ceases to be as soon as we stop its vital functions with our surgi- 
cal probing. Human life is somewhat similar. Its only mode of 
being is living, and the only way of talking about it in terms of 
its being is to tell its story. '“Narration,'” says Marías, “is the 
form of presentation or patentization of human life in its internal 
articulation, in its living connection.””?? Taking much the same 
view, Ortega once observed that '“To comprehend anything hu- 
man, be it personal or collective, one must tell its history. This 
man, this nation does such and such a thing and is in such and 
such a manner, because formerly he or it did that other thing 
and was in such another manner.” This is why “vital” or 
“historical” reason is also “narrative reason.” Taking yet anoth- 
er perspective of the matter, we might say that narration is the 
form the historical and human assumes in the telling. It is the 
verbal correlate of living; it is logos in the original sense of “rea- 
son” and “telling.” 

This brings up the matter of the elements that compose the 
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narrative form of reason. What are the components that make up 
the formal structure of narration? To begin with, effective narra- 
tion must present a multiplicity of perspectives. Nothing dra- 
matic can really be told from a single vantage point or from a 
vantage point sub specie aeternitatis. Rather, the eye that sees 
and relates living reality must take first one view, then another, 
according to the internal demands of the world at hand. The ob- 
server cannot look on the world as a fixed and immutable thing. 
He must allow it to live and move in the telling as it does in fact, 
and this means that no single view of things can always prevail. 
Yet this changing of perspective to accomodate the march of life 
and events is not a requisite imposed extrinsically through an 
awareness of that complexity but simply a function of reality 
from within. Hence, it is respect for reality as well as a literary 
canon, and it is no accident that the better novels— witness Don 
Quixote or War and Peace—exhibit this multiplicity of views, 
this many-sided dialogue with reality. A superb example of a 
multiple vision of reality is Thornton Wilder’s The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey in which death occurs simultaneously to several people 
but which when viewed from within their lives represents some- 
thing quite different in each. 

Secondly, the descriptive elements included in narration must 
be functional rather than simply ‘‘elastic.’’ In other words, only 
those that enter into the drama of life by being experienced are 
expressed in effective narration. But the problem lies precisely in 
their expression, and it requires the skill of the observer to reveal 
them in their full range of meaning. In this regard, metaphor as- 
sumes an essential role. But it must be clearly understood that 
Marias means anything but a stereotyped and conventional met- 
aphor. By metaphor he does not mean a simple allusion to a 
thing but an interpretation of reality, and in the broadest sense a 
theory of reality. Bear in mind that there is no one thing in any 
case. Each thing is many possible things at the same time in 
view of the vital functions it assumes, or may assume. And met- 
aphor is a means of manifesting the structural multiplicity of 
those dimensions in a thematic and of course verbal way. Meta- 
phor, therefore, is a means of allowing things to be inchoately 
what they can be. It is a perspective of reality that makes allow- 
ance for collateral perspectives, and this means that insofar as it 
is effective, metaphor belongs to reality, or to put it another 
way, reality is metaphorical. *' 

This is one reason why both Marias and Ortega attach such 
enormous importance to metaphor as a formal philosophic meth- 
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od of apprehending reality. They begin with the view that in hu- 
man terms there is no single reality of things. Reality is lived as 
a dense system of possibilities and difficulties... for my life. As I 
project my life in a certain way and toward some particular form 
of realization, 1 allow (or coax) the latent potentialities of things 
to emerge as patent reality. Things acquire being, that is, they 
take on meaning and assume relationships according to what I 
do with them. They are marvelously pliable to my needs. The 
possible realities of things are never exhausted in a single per- 
spective and a single interpretation of their being. Metaphor is 
thus a verbal means of deepening and increasing the relation- 
ships that allow things to be. In more formal terms, metaphor is 
an access to reality, and in the most rigorous sense it represents 
a human way of experiencing (i.e., of living) reality. 

Having equated reason with the radical and historical reality 
of life itself, and having stated that the circumstantial and his- 
torical nature of all reality appearing in ‘‘my’’ life demands that 
reason must be narrative if comprehension is to be effective, we 
must now acknowledge certain problems inherent in these as- 
sumptions. To begin with, Marias insists that life means first 
and foremost ''my” life. Life is disjunctive; it is “mine,” 
“yours,” “his,” “hers,” etc. If I postulate a reason that ulti- 
mately coincides with my own life, does this mean that I shall 
forever be restricted rationally to some form of subjective im- 
manence? Furthermore, if I concede the historical and circum- 
stantial contexture of reality, must I then forfeit all rational ex- 
tension beyond my immediate experience? What shall be my 
norms of reference? Is not reason so interpreted threatened with 
a nullifying relativism that renders its conclusions suspect and 
arbitrary? We seem to be faced with a distressing choice: either 
we cling to an abstract reason that offers transcendence through 
its notorious indifference to human reality, or we settle for a his- 
torical reason that may illuminate the arena of passionate human 
things but leaves the rest of the world in flickering shadows. 

In a different dimension vital reason suggests yet another 
series of problems within the very context of its application. If 
reason is the apprehension of reality in its connectedness, as Ma- 
rias has defined it succinctly, then we must reject the notion im- 
plied in Western philosophy at least since Descartes that reason 
is simply an attribute or tool in man’s mental arsenal which he 
can turn to practically any end, noble or nefarious. Traditionally 
reason has been viewed as one thing and life, quite another. Rea- 
son was something man could turn on or off as easily as a light. 
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This is why irrationalism is the alter ego of modern philosophy. 
But if we accept the view put forth by Marias, then reason is not 
simply an attribute brought to bear extrinsically on real or imag- 
ined dilemmas of life and the world but the unfolding of life in the 
broadest and most human sense. It turns out that we have not 
had the slightest idea of what reason is. For reason is constituted 
by living a situation in its entirety in some fashion. Let us come 
more to the point: reason does not merely tell us something 
about life: it is life. 

But we must take care not to mistake a definition of reason, 
especially one offered for convenience rather than completeness, 
for reason itself, nor dismiss it with the valid but inadequate ob- 
servation that it is a concomitant expression of life itself. Fur- 
thermore, the fact that reason must always retain an essential 
reference to ''my”” life does not rule out other references of equal 
validity. In any case, in stating that reason coincides with the 
human task of dealing with the world circumstantially and per- 
spectivistically we raise the need to explore the modes in which 
that task is assumed, and beyond that to examine the metaphys- 
ical, social, and anthropological structures arising from the pri- 
mary reality of human life. In this way the questions raised 
above can eventually be answered. 


NOTES 


1*-No solamente es temporal nuestra vida, en el sentido de que ésta se hace en el 
tiempo y fluye en él, sino que los elementos mismos con los cuales hacemos nues- 
tra vida—en suma, nuestra circunstancia entera—están afectados por la tempo- 
ralidad; y no sólo por estar inmersos en el tiempo y ‘durar’ en él, como todo obje- 
to real —en rigor, no todos los ingredientes de nuestra circunstancia son ‘tempo- 
rales’ en este sentido—, sino, ante todo, porque precisamente en cuanto a com- 
ponentes de esa circunstancia están constituidos por una forma muy precisa de 
temporalidad: la historia” (Obras, 11, 102). 


2The Modern Theme, trans. James Cleugh (New York: Harper 8: Row, 1961), 
p. 57. 


3The Society of Man (New York: Harper € Row, 1965). 


4**Ninguna interpretación es la realidad, pero todas ellas son realidad" (Obras, 
II, 141). 


SThe existentialist argument that certain acts are inexplicable and absurd. as 
Camus maintains in such works as L'Etranger, is rejected by Marias, who 
claims that such writers simply fail to reveal the justifying circumstances of 
such acts. He notes: **...Camus has taken the precaution of performing a little 
operation while narrating the life of Meursault, and this is to extirpate his mo- 
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tives, just as he might have taken out his tonsils. Naturally, once his motives 
are removed, his conduct is absurd. But at the same time it is impossible. ] 
mean that Meursault could not have done what he did if he had not actually had 
more than Camus tells us” (Philosophy as Dramatic Theory, p. 114). 


6Philosophy as Dramatic Theory, p. 131. 


7*Sólo la vida efectiva de esas interpretaciones, su alumbramiento, su vigencia, 
su forzosa declinación y sustitución, revela la estructura de la realidad de que 
emergen y de la que son ingredientes” (Obras, II, 142). 


SHistory as a System, trans. Helene Weyl (New York: W. W. Norton, 1961), 
p. 216. 


9 Jo que convierte en vicioso al pensamiento abstractivo es que no toma lo 
abstracto como abstracto, sino como real, es decir, como concreto” (Obras, I, 
140). 


10See Obras. Il, 133. 


11“La fenomenología deja, pues, en franquia a la mente para tomar a la realidad 
tal como es, sin superposición de interpretaciones previas que la disfiguren; es la 
reivindicación de la pureza de la consideración, sin construcción mental alguna, 
con eliminación de toda hipótesis previa“ (Obras, II, 136). 


12See Ortega, Obras completas, V , 517-519; 540-542; and Marías, Obras, 1, 395- 
409. 


13See Obras, II, 137. 
lMMetaphysical Anthropology, p. 55. 


15+. cuando vemos hacerse esas interpretaciones, cuando las vemos sucederse, 
de tal suerte que aflora una porque antes habían aparecido las demás sobre la faz 
de la tierra: cuando se justifican, en suma, palpamos la realidad latente, que se 
hace patente en ellas: mejor aún, en su efectiva y coherente sucesión. Y a esto es 
a lo que llamamos, con algún rigor, historia" (Obras, 11, 142). 


16Sce History as a System, p. 212. 


17-Yo me encuentro en una circunstancia determinada, forzado a hacer algo 
para vivir...” (Obras, 11, 202). 


18See Part 11. Chapter II, of this study. 


19Y el hecho de que creamos que las cosas tienen por sí un 'ser' determinado y 
sin más. procede de una ingenuidad: la de no advertir que ese ‘ser’ que les atri- 
buye, por ejemplo, la ciencia, se deriva también de que mi figura vital incluye 
cierto tipo muy peculiar de trato con las cosas, al cual llamamos conocimiento... 
Esto no quiere decir, bien entendido, que las cosas no tengan ser, sino que es un 
ser adquirido —adquirido por ellas —cuando entran conmigo en una relación 
determinada; es decir, las cosas tienen un ser—por eso decimos el ser de las co- 
sas—, pero-lo tienen ‘conmigo,’ esto es, en mi vida” (Obras, 11, 204). 


20-La realidad humana no queda conclusa en sí misma; es histórica y por eso 
sólo en la historia tiene la plenitud de su ser; el presente reobra sobre el pasado y 
lo modifica esencialmente. Podria decirse, para emplear una expresión extrema- 
da, que lo que es, si bien está condicionado por lo que fue, depende igualmente 
de lo que será. El pasado, el presente y el futuro se dan en una indestructible uni- 
dad y no se pueden concebir como momentos aislados” (Obras, V, 307). 
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21Systéme de politique positive, 1V, Appendice général (Paris: Larousse, 1890- 
1895), 150-151. 


22Along with a very questionable penchant for relying on Marx and Freud, 
Lévi-Strauss advances the theory that human communities impose the same 
forms on different contents. Naturally with this view he tends to reduce histori- 
cal reality to a minor note and to interpret human society in terms of structure. 
See Claude Lévi-Strauss, Anthropologie structurale (Paris: Librairie Plon, 
1958); also La Pensée sauvage (Paris: Librairie Plon, 1961). 


23“: ..la razón diltheyana es la misma razón tradicional, no sólo aplicada a la his- 
toria, sino interpretada en función de ella; podriamos decir que se trata de la ra- 
zón historizada, lo cual es un avance enorme sobre todo el pretérito, si bien no 
sin quebrantos; y de ahí nace el historismo de Dilthey, que es su genialidad y su 
limitación. Pero lo que Dilthey no vio ni podía ver es la razón de la historia, la 
razón que es la historia misma" (Obras, 11, 169). 


24Qswald Spengler, The Decline of the West. trans. Charles Francis Atkinson 
and eds. Helmut Werner and Arthur Helps (New York: The Modern Library, 
1965). pp. 17-18. 


251t seems to this writer that a great deal of the confusion surrounding the sup- 
posed similarities and differences between Ortegan-Marian thought and that of 
the existentialists might be cleared up by examining certain germinal portions 
of their modes of thought in Dilthey and Kierkegaard, respectively. Whereas 
Dilthey attempted to posit a reason in history, Kierkegaard represented those 
thinkers whose ultimate contentions were based on irrational methods. Very 
likely this dichotomy of views could be traced, mutatis mutandis, down to the 
present. 


26 José Antonio Maravall maintains that the historical significance of Einstein's 
theories was an important factor in Ortega's philosophy of history. See Teoria 
del saber histórico (Madrid: Revista de Occidente, 1967), pp. 32-37. In view of 
his frequent and piqued references to Spengler, it would appear that the latter's 
The Decline of the West was a real though often negative stimulus in the formu- 
lation of Ortega's mature interpretation of Western history. See Obras comple- 
tas, 1, 362; II, 537 ff.; and VI, 309-311. 


27History as a System, p. 226. 


28See Obras, II, 169-175. One writer has suggested that “the idea of vital rea- 
son in the problem of life represents a more elevated level than does historical 
reason” (José Gaos, ‘‘Salvacion de Ortega,” Cuadernos Americanos, XV, 1 
[1953], p. 73). 


29History as a System, pp. 231-232. 


30F or an extensive discussion of Marias’ understanding of reason see Obras, II. 
142-182; see also Obras, 11, 404-413. 


31+. el órgano mismo de la comprensión" (Obras, II, 170). 
32+: aprehende la realidad en su conexión” (Obras, II, 171). 
33History as a System, p. 231. 


34The problem of the various meanings of reason” becomes more acute in the 
Spanish language than in English because of such expressions as dar razón 
(literally, “to give reason,” i.e., to give an account, to inform); tener razón (“to 
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be right"); and razón as “‘ratio,"’ “rate,” or even “proportion.” Marías discusses 
these several meanings in Obras, II, 143-149. 


35See Obras, II, 171-173. 


36". Jos requisitos—en el sentido que Leibniz daba a este término—que la con- 
dicionan y constituyen” (Obras, II, 172). 


37*Por consiguiente, resulta que una realidad humana cualquiera, concreta, sólo 
resulta inteligible desde la vida, referida a esa totalidad en que está radicada. 
Sólo cuando la vida misma funciona como razón conseguimos entender algo hu- 
mano. Esto es, dicho en dos palabras, lo que quiere decir razón vital. Pero, a la 
inversa, el análisis suficiente de cualquier forma o hacer de la vida nos descubre 
ipso facto y por necesidad la estructura general de la vida; a la vida misma, a ese 
órgano de aprehensión de la realidad que venimos llamando razón" (Obras, II, 
173). 


38Such is the case of Salvador Elizondo's Farabeuf, the subtitle of which is La 
crónica de un instante (Chronicle of an Instant). The book is a disarray of recol- 
lections lacking point or purpose except to exercise the psychic machinery of a 
rather unattractive protagonist. The result is very nearly what Ortega once 
called “a chaos of luminous dots,” a world collapsed in on itself, a universe al- 
most without motion in which temporal distension has vanished. 


39*La narración es la forma de presentación o patentización de la vida humana 
en su articulación interna, en su conexión viviente” (Obras, II, 176). 


40History as a System, p. 214. 
41See also Part 1V of the present work. 


IV. TRUTH AS VITAL FUNCTION 


Tis aims of the present chapter must necessarily remain mod- 
est. Truth is a formidable, even forbidding theme, vast beyond 
hope of exhaustion, and to subject it to a well-intended but in- 
adequate treatment would be to do it more harm than good. 
Shunning, therefore, the larger but more abstract reaches of the 
topic, we shall confine ourselves to the particular but fundamen- 
tal role of truth in life. In this aspect of Marías’ thought, our 
overriding interest shall be the function rather than the nature of 
truth, though we must keep in mind that at the last, form and 
function cannot be separated, and that to treat them as indepen- 
dent aspects of reality is but a temporary deferral to conve- 
nience. Hence the title. 

Let us recapitulate certain propositions. The world is a sys- 
tematic and historical repertory of possibilities for my life and in 
view of my life. The very fact of its historicity means that its 
possibilities are ever finite yet ever multiple as well. Even in the 
most desperate and restricted of situations we can choose be- 
tween life and death, compliance or resistance, heroism or cow- 
ardice, struggle or resignation. If life is a projection toward the 
future, if indeed it is futurity, as Marías reminds us, it can only 
be so as a consequence of my choosing from among the invita- 
tions proffered by my circumstance. The world is constant temp- 
tation. I am not restricted to a specific choice of this or that pos- 
sibility, but I am compelled to choose to do something specific in 
order to live— which is after all what choice is all about. Choice 
then is inescapable; the content of that choice is a function of my 
freedom and vocation. Life is the monument we erect to our free- 
dom. 

But we can make a choice only if we know which mode of con- 
duct is best in some sense (and naturally not necessarily in a 
moral or ethical sense). Choice presupposes that we believe one 
course of action to be preferable for some reason (which may be 
any reason) to another, or that one profile of life is more appeal- 
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ing than others that are also possible for us to live. To choose to 
live, to take an extreme example, is to believe—again for what- 
ever reason—that life is better than death, and though life may 
seem odious, death with its uncertainties, inconveniences, and 
fears seems worse. If we elect to live as a vagabond when wealth 
and stability of estate are also within our capabilities, it is be- 
cause we believe that in some way that life is better. In every 
such selection life in the total sense intervenes to weigh on our 
choice. We could not make a certain decision had we not made 
others during the span of our days and had not our ancestors 
made even remoter choices long ago. We are where we are, in 
great measure we are what we are, because of what we have been 
and what we strive to be. 

We cannot escape choice, we cannot ignore the world. Life is a 
dialogue with the world, a dialogue of mutual necessity. Things 
need me in order to be fulfilled; but my need of things is just as 
basic and abiding. As Zubiri once noted: ‘‘Without things and 
without doing something with them, man alone is nothing; with- 
out them he lacks the strength to create himself and bring about 
his own being.’ The world is with us “late and soon,” as the poet 
remarked truthfully but unhappily, and the very fact that life 
impels us to do something with it implies that we have an inher- 
ent need to know the world as it is, though this does not mean 
that we shall always satisfy that need. We can choose our way in 
a truly authentic manner only if we know whereof we choose. In 
darkness and ignorance choice lapses into mere chance or blind 
accident. The need to know reality, to know what really is, is an 
inescapable condition of human life. Better still, it is the condi- 
tion for human life. 

Therefore truth is a need imposed on us not primarily by intel- 
lect or logical persuasion, but by life itself. Its ethical implica- 
tions grow from deep vital roots. If men had no greater use for 
truth than to satisfy the abstract demands of moral or ethical 
law, then truth in the hands of mean and cunning men might 
cease to be a concern or a problem at all. If life could be safely 
lived without it, if the business of the human world could forego 
it, then truth could be laid to rest. But truth is quite literally 
necessary for life, and to ignore it is to make oneself the target of 
its eventual vengeance. 

Life itself, however, is not a matter of choice; it is imposed on 
us without the concurrence of our conscious will. We find our- 
selves in a world of difficulties and potentialities wherein we are 
forced to do something with things in order to go on living. In 
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simpler terms and more immediately to the point, life is the task 
of resolving problems, though we should keep in mind that these 
problems arise and exist only insofar as we intend to live in a cer- 
tain way. If we aimed for nothing, perhaps we should have no 
problems; but then we would be speaking of a realm beyond hu- 
man things as we know them. 

In a great many cases, perhaps in the overwhelming majority, 
we encounter ready-made and predetermined solutions to prob- 
lems under the guise of historical interpretations that have crys- 
talized into beliefs and automatic modes of conduct (usages, con- 
ventions, customs, etc.). Little in life is unique; most of what we 
experience has been experienced by other men before us, and 
they have bequeathed us a ready-made solution to any problems 
therein. Uniqueness, originality, singularity, these are often the 
catchwords of vanity or the misapprehensions of ignorance and 
cannot withstand the candor of hard appraisal. What I find in 
life, others have also found; what I long for is the stuff of ancient 
and common dreams. Precisely because we share so much with 
other men, understanding and sympathy are possible. Whole 
areas of life are subject to generic solutions. As a small but real 
example, if I am confronted with the problem of reaching a dis- 
tant city, I may take my automobile or an airplane because I 
“believe” on the basis of common and shared experience that 
such conveyances will take me there. Similarly, if I need to com- 
municate with a friend who lives in another city, I may write a 
letter or telephone him because again I “‘believe’’ that these are 
efficacious means of reaching him. Such “beliefs” function auto- 
matically as unquestioned assumptions (which as we shall see 
later is the nature of all real belief). In such cases, the need to 
formulate a personal and original solution to the problem of 
transportation or communication is supplanted by a precon- 
ceived and impersonal method of response. And let us note the 
value of such impersonal modes of behavior. If we have at our 
disposal workable solutions to the majority of problems con- 
fronting us, then time and energy are left for those areas wherein 
our interests and creativity really lie.’ 

Nevertheless, even the most complete system of generic solu- 
tions reveals lacunae. As Marías observes: ''In fact, the system 
of generally held beliefs presents in all worlds more or less serious 
fissures, through which passes one of the threads with which the 
web of human life is woven: incertitude.”? Through these breaks 
in the fabric of his beliefs man catches unnerving glimpses of the 
primeval chaos of unthought, of unusual things, of a world un- 
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ordered by life and reason in the conventional sense of his ex- 
perience. But in most cases his beliefs will prevail. Doubt and 
uncertainty about portions of his world will arise but they do so 
against a background of solid beliefs concerning everything else. 
The particulars or a situation may puzzle us, but probably they 
will not outstrip our capabilities so long as our world itself holds 
firm. 

Yet sometimes the world itself begins to crumble and fall. The 
edifice of our beliefs is rent asunder. The ‘‘fissures’’ that we 
plastered over with provisional measures open into cavernous 
gaps beyond hope of repair. Ortega points out the great differ- 
ence between things changing in the world and the world itself 
changing. The normal solution to a problem occurring within an 
ensconced system of beliefs is life itself. By that I mean that just 
as problems arise because of life, so life resolves them in one way 
or another. Living is the solution we offer to problems. This does 
not mean, however, that problems are resolved necessarily in a 
formal sense. Problems exist in a real sense only so long as they 
exist for someone, that is, so long as they involve the life of 
someone. Hence the conclusion of a problem is not always in a 
solution. Often men go on to other problems while abandoning 
those at hand. 

Temporary doubt or dismay over a particular chink in the ar- 
mor of beliefs poses no permanent disturbance, provided life goes 
on. So long as man knows how to approach a problem he stands 
in little real danger of being swamped by it. For the correct ap- 
proach implies an underlying sense of direction. In such cases, 
Marías states that man “knows what to be guided by” (sabe a 
qué atenerse) $ 

On the other hand, whenever man loses that fundamental 
sense of direction, when his system of beliefs fails him utterly 
and the guiding knowledge of things is lost, man has no choice 
but to take stock of his situation in a particular way so as to 
reach a new kind of certainty. He is literally forced to “think” 
about his condition, and his thought is rooted primarily in an 
unavoidable need to understand the world in order to live. Ma- 
rias reminds us that for all its gravity and preponderance in 
modern life, thought is really a secondary activity; it is a substi- 
tute as it were, for the basic business of living. Thought is a pal- 
liative of life. Man must think whenever he cannot act forthright- 
ly. Thought is necessary whenever doubt and uncertainty be- 
come so pronounced that man does not know what to do. 

Sunk in this paralyzing state of uncertainty about what to 
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abide by, man feels the need of something he either lacked or 
took for granted before: truth. Naturally, truth in this context 
does not coincide with things or beliefs—for man is still sur- 
rounded by both of these—but rather involves a new way of un- 
derstanding them. Paradoxically enough, the idea of truth comes 
to the fore even as man experiences uncertainty and hence un- 
truth. If he never experienced doubt, he would probably never 
find truth, or at least he would not feel the need to seek it. As 
Marías puts it: ‘‘The ¿dea of truth thus makes its initial appear- 
ance as a result of uncertainty, and it does so, above all, under 
the guise of privation. In turn, this induces us to consider a prior 
state—that of former sureness or certainty — which truth is to re- 
establish....''* He then goes on to formulate a preliminary defini- 
tion of truth in these terms: ‘‘Consequently, truth is in the first 
place a state in which we find ourselves when we know what to 
abide by; and in a secondary sense it is that which causes us to 
regain that lost surety and certainty....'” 

The urgency attached to the failure and rupture of his beliefs 
leads man to a dual vision of truth. In the first place, since his 
present situation reveals an unavoidable need of truth, man be- 
comes aware that his former condition rested on the presupposi- 
tion of truth. Secondly, in order to overcome his uncertainty and 
regain his freedom to act, he must somehow recover a state of 
truthfulness. This is why Marias speaks of the certainty in which 
one dwells, perhaps unconsciously, and certainty consciously 
achieved. Here, however, we must not confuse certainty with 
peace of mind, nor uncertainty with anguish. If I am condemned 
to die tomorrow, the certainty of that unhappy event hardly 
brings me peace of mind. Similarly, I may await the outcome of a 
lottery in a state of maximum uncertainty but with hopeful an- 
ticipation.’ The certainty man seeks when his beliefs falter is of a 
higher nature. It must correspond to those things that created 
his uncertainty in the first place, and this means that it cannot 
be a function of mere knowledge. I may know, for example, that 
a billion stars exist in a given sector of the universe, but this fact 
will do nothing to alleviate the indecision spawned in my life by 
failing beliefs. The furthest thing from my need in this situation 
is knowledge for its own sake. This is why the pedant is despised 
most of all in times of crisis. What I need is not simply to know 
things, but to know what to do (saber a qué atenerme); in short, 
I must know how to live. 

The reason for this is clear: unlike the animal that simply re- 
acts (at least insofar as we can ascertain) to the stimuli of its en- 
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vironment, man must choose from among the possibilities of his 
circumstance. And that choice, as we have seen, is a function of 
his entire life. A series of more or less remote choices caused him 
tu be here in the first place, and they will justify the choice he 
will make, or at least explain his inability to choose at that mo- 
ment. A choice, then, is made in the light of man’s total situa- 
tion. But it may be that doubt grows so great as to overshadow 
the total context of life. The certainty in which man previously 
resided, the beliefs from which his actions—his life—have arisen, 
for various reasons are swept away and he loses his way. Under 
these conditions man must perform a series of acts called think- 
ing. In this sense, far from being a simple theoretical addendum 
to life, thought assumes a strict and necessary life function. 
Thus truth has a dimension that corresponds more to vital func- 
tion than to formal or logical structure of content. Indeed, Ma- 
rías is led to wonder: “Is it not likely an error to refer to both 
that type of knowledge that produces a state of certainty for me 
and those abstract schemata that may coincide formally with 
their contents as ‘truth’? In other words, is it not more likely 
that truth is to be defined by its function rather than by the in- 
struments — psychological or logical—through which it is real- 
ized?” 

Furthermore, insofar as truth assumes a function in my life, it 
naturally contains an essential reference to me. If I say that 
something is true or false, a judgmental relationship is estab- 
lished between that thing and me. In one sense, things simply 
are, and it is idle to add the predication of their truth or falsity. 
But in another sense, what we are saying is that things are what 
they appear to be... to me. If things appear, they appear to me to 
be a certain way, and the truth or falsity entwined in their 
presence is a function of their circumstantial relationship to me. 
Let me explain. If I drink a clear liquid, thinking it to be water, 
and it turns out to be something else, then the water I expected 
is not “real” or “true” water. The vital act that I expected to 
perform is thus thwarted and incomplete. The liquid is not what 
it seems—to me— though it is real and true in the bare existential 
sense. It is false, therefore, insofar as it fails to comply with my 
conception and intention. On the other hand, if my aim is to have 
a drink of vodka, the clear liquid fulfills my intention and allows 
me to complete the act, and what was not real water becomes 
“real” vodka.' The fulfillment or disappointment we experience 
subsequent to our intentionality with things corresponds to what 
is “true” or "false" at a primary level of experience. 
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At first this might appear to be a purely relative definition, a 
truth that is completely a posteriori and after the fact—and thus 
beside the piont. But such is not the case at all. For truth in this 
sense also presupposes an a priori intellectual knowledge and in- 
tention without which there could be no result and consequently 
nothing we might call “true” or “false.” If we view a result with- 
out anticipation, then truth and falsity are equally meaningless, 
or at least a matter of indifference. Furthermore, the foreknowl- 
edge and intentionality involved in our adjudication of what 
is true or false allow us to project the criteria beyond simple 
physical verification. Through perception alone I can determine 
whether a glass is full or empty of water, and by means of logic I 
can demonstrate that 2 and 2 are really 4. In other words, I need 
not await the pragmatic result to determine the truth or falsity of 
a statement. Such mental acts, states Marias, “through their 
adequate ‘fulfillment’ have the strange privilege of being able to 
assure us of the possibility of the fulfillment of other acts of an- 
other type, without having executed them, in a peculiar a 
priori..." 

The arena of truth is my life, the life of each one. Things are 
true or false first of all to ‘‘me,’’ according to what I attempt to 
do with them. They comply with or resist our intentionality. 
This does not impugn their existence, nor does it mean that truth 
is something I impart to things. Just as reality belongs to things 
even though it is I who reveal it in a circumstantial and perspec- 
tivistic relationship called life, so truth is of things, though it lies 
always within a relationship of the world to me. Truth arises in 
this sense whenever things behave dramatically (i.e., vitally) as 
I urge them to do. This is why truth lies in the telling of a human 
story; it is first of all dramatic. 

Yet it must not be assumed that truth so defined (for truth 
contains many other dimensions not touched on here) is confined 
to utilitarian and material things. The great majority of things 
— for example, the forest in Chapter II —are latent, invisible re- 
alities. Other realities —a squared circle, a unicorn, Julius Cae- 
sar, God —are either real in a limited and deficient way or lie be- 
yond time and materiality. The world is mostly mystery, and life 
is like a tapestry stretching along a corridor from darkness to 
darkness. Life is but a brief moment of illumination between the 
shadowed signposts of birth and death. Living is trying to recon- 
cile yesterday and tomorrow. Yet the past and the future by defi- 
nition lie out of immediate sight. 

How then is life possible? By what means do we escape annihi- 
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lating doubt and paralyzing uncertainty at every step of our 
way? Again we must turn to our beliefs for the answer. We live 
“on credit,” as it were, using the word in its Latin meaning of 
credere (to believe; inSpanish, creer, from which is derived creen- 
cia, belief). Things that are not and perhaps cannot be present in 
a material or even logical sense exist for me in beliefs. Those por- 
tions of the world that lie beyond my personal reach are believed 
in a certain way and order and thereby assume a reality, though 
no immediate contact with them is possible. Seldom do we come 
face to face with the absolute realities of the world in any case. 
For good or ill, reality makes its appearance prismatically, par- 
tially, within a matrix of inherited beliefs or interpretations. In 
general, our first impulses, our primary reactions, are deter- 
mined not so much by what we see as by what we have learned to 
see. This does not mean that we are blind to the world or that re- 
ality lies somewhere beyond our distorting interpretations. They 
are interpretations of reality; they belong to reality, as windows 
belong to a house. Portions of the universe reside in beliefs. For 
reality, we may recall, is such that in human terms it appears 
only insofar as it assumes a perspective. Reality is always reality 
seen from a certain point of view, or more concretely, by a certain 
person, by you or me. Thus beliefs represent the most frequent 
manifestation of reality. As Marias states: ‘‘Consequently, 
beliefs are the normal modes of ‘presence’ of the immense ma- 
jority of realities. Now then, we have referred to things them- 
selves in our circumstance as ‘truth.’ Hence, this is the most im- 
portant and general form of truth: the primary subject of truth is 
beliefs.” 

Elsewhere we shall examine the nature of beliefs in greater de- 
tail? but some preliminary observations are in order regarding 
their relationship to ideas. In common parlance little distinction 
is made between an “idea” and a “‘belief."’ We believe” an idea 
or we reject it; we have ideas about things and supposedly we re- 
ject certain beliefs in favor of others. In general, probably we 
deal much too lightly with ideas, thinking it within our immedi- 
ate power to convert them into beliefs simply on the basis of their 
internal persuasiveness or to reject them for reasons that need 
not transcend personal bias. We often fail to realize in too many 
cases that what to us is a passing idea deserving no more than a 
courteous acknowledgment may be another man’s belief that 
claims a portion of his soul. No sincere thinker offers mere ideas: 
what we may view as ideas, he sees as truth. In any case, belief 
affects us in a fundamental way that no idea, regardless of its 
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lure, can match. Beliefs function for the most part below the con- 
scious level of thought. We do not have beliefs so much as we live 
in them and from them. As I have stated elsewhere: ‘‘We can and 
do originate ideas: we defend them, we attack them, we even die 
for them sometimes. What we cannot do is live by them. With 
beliefs, on the other hand, we neither attack nor die for them: we 
do precisely nothing to them. We live within them and are for 
that reason unaware of them. At the very moment that beliefs 
are expressed, formulated, or defended they have already ceased 
to be viable beliefs in this full sense.’ In our time one nation 
may defend a 'belief”” in democracy against other forms of gov- 
ernment, while another country will extol an opposing ideology 
with equal enthusiasm. In both cases, the countries profess to 
believe in what they defend, but it is likely that they are defend- 
ing mere ideas; while hidden, presupposed, or taken for granted 
are the real beliefs: for instance, that man must concern himself 
with political reality, or that the State is the most transcendent 
feature of collective activity, or perhaps that there is something 
absolutely good in being willing to die for a belief. A belief impels 
us willy-nilly, but an idea can live only through acceptance. Of 
course the content of beliefs and ideas is not the issue at the mo- 
ment. Probably for this reason ideas that offer true advantages 
over existing behavior may yet fall victim to our unconscious be- 
liefs that lead us in less commendable directions. Ever and again 
man shows his preference for the tried over the superior. Utopian 
fancies of every sort usually pass over this annoying but real hu- 
man trait, and in the end they fall ungraciously before the return 
of ancient habits. With the passing of time, however, ideas may 
become beliefs; what was once unique settles into the collective 
soil, takes root, and becomes in turn an unconscious and unques- 
tioned standard of thought and conduct. 

Still, the question of the content of beliefs cannot be so lightly 
skirted. Obviously some beliefs coincide more closely with reality 
than others. Some encompass greater segments of the world 
than others. A true belief is not necessarily a belief that is com- 
pletely true, any more than a “true believer" has a monopoly on 
the truth. Some beliefs in fact may contain only minimal por- 
tions of reality. (Let us note in passing that once we can judge a 
belief to be true or false, we have already left that belief behind 
and moved on into another.) The degree to which beliefs encom- 
pass reality is the extent (though not necessarily the content) of 
their truth, what Marías calls their “authenticity,” explaining 
that “the degree of reality in a life is measured by the authentic- 
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ity of its beliefs and its project, sustained by them. In this sense, 
the truth of life itself consists of authenticity, its actual mode of 
being patent and sure.” !5 

The authenticity of beliefs, the incidence or coincidence of real- 
ity in what we believe is closely associated with man’s overall 
relationship to truth. There are periods when man lives more or 
less fully immersed in truth. Whatever the nature of his beliefs 
may be, simple or complex, they confer an air of authenticity to 
human life. These are the ‘‘classic’’ ages when men appear to live 
in the flowering and plenitude of their spirit. 

But just as it is possible to live in and from the truth, so it may 
be that men dwell in varying stages of estrangement from it. For 
instance, men may have a vision of truth and strive toward it in 
diametrical opposition to the failings and deficiencies of their 
world. They sense the truth but cannot really live by it. Truth is 
their aim, which means that it is not yet their dwelling place. 

In still other cases, men live, as Marías puts it, '“at the margin 
of truth.""' Unwilling or unable to discover truth for himself, 
man lives within a system of beliefs to which he is unconsciously 
alien but to which he pays social homage. He fills his days with 
doing, with tasks and pleasures. He casts his life in socially ap- 
proved molds, but it is tainted with an underlying insincerity. 
The result may be expressed best by a verb without an English 
equivalent: desvivir. Instead of living in an authentic sense, man 
“unlives” his life, filling the void of his years with things that 
have no abiding justification and which are an impediment to his 
authentic vocation. 

Finally, it is possible to live in opposition to the truth, to pre- 
fer the false, and this state, perilous and unstable in the extreme, 
typifies our time, according to Marías. A few passages deserve 
to be cited in their entirety: ““Falsity is knowingly affirmed and 
desired, because it is false. It is tacitly accepted, even though it 
may come from the adversary, and people are willing to enter 
into a dialogue with it: never with the truth. The latter is felt by 
countless masses of people to be the great enemy, and it is easy 
to reach an agreement against it.” Marías goes on to affirm: 


Some day future historians — if ever there are real his- 
torians— will raise questions concerning this strange 
malady of our time. Why, they will ask, should men 
live counter to the truth? Why this voluntary sub- 
scription to falsehood as such? The reason is not over- 
ly concealed: at bottom it is simply a matter of fear- 
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ing the truth. The man who lives upon a foundation 
of ideas and beliefs but who is secretly convinced of 
their falsity, or who at least suspects that they may 
be false, who lacks the fortitude to live in an unshel- 
tered world of doubt, who cannot bear to feel himself 
lust, and who is unable to postpone decisions and set 
himself to the inexorable task of thinking—inexor- 
able, because whenever it is authentic it does not ad- 
mit compromises and is pacified only with truth it- 
self—to repeat, lacking such fortitude, he then flees 
from truth and persecutes it, for he senses that the 
mere presence of truth ruins the fictitious foundation 
of his life. Better still—and this is the most serious 
part— it destroys his counterfeit life, his life as formal 
inauthenticity, which is the mode of non-being of hu- 
man life.18 


In summary, human life, which presupposes a dialog, a dra- 
ma, with reality and consequently reveals an inescapable need 
for authenticity in belief if it is to be authentic in fact, may never- 
theless enter into a wide spectrum of relationships with truth. 
The fact that man needs truth means first of all that he may 
dwell in error. He cannot need something unless he may also be 
deprived of it. Truth is inevitably counterbalanced by the false, 
and each may be used to define the other. Furthermore, conflicts 
appear even between beliefs that are true. Experience teaches 
that often it is easier to overcome falsity than to harmonize seem- 
ingly abrasive truths. In any case, it may profit one little to pos- 
sess several truths unless he is guided by some higher and clearer 
truth, a truth that allows one, as Marías puts it, “to know what 
to abide by” (saber a qué atenerse) and which we might call— 
with intentional ambiguity at this point—the abiding truth, 
metaphysical truth. 

Time and again throughout his history, man has seen his 
guiding beliefs wither and fail. His gods withdraw into remote- 
ness; his religions, perhaps still doctrinally valid, rot with doubt; 
his sciences, as ever, seek only the fulfillment of their limita- 
tions. His problems forever pursue him; yet, in the jungle of pro- 
fuse but confused knowledge of many things, man seeks the 
normative certainty of an unshakable truth within which his life, 
his deeds and his dreams—all that really matters to him—may 
find their ultimate justification. 

Traditionally, these are the ages of philosophy, for philosophy 
at bottom is the search for that abiding certainty by which men 
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may plot a life course. Yet man’s vision is seldom if ever unal- 
terably fixed on such metaphysical solidity of conduct; his view 
of the world is peripheral. As he makes his way, he takes many 
sidelong glances; he acknowledges other pathways he could take 
or contemplates those that lie beyond his possibilities. Life is en- 
riched by certain experiences which, though real in a sense, fall 
short of full realization. One of these is that province we call art, 
which we shall presently consider. 


NOTES 


1M y own rather liberal rendering of Zubiri’s Spanish: **...[el hombre] no sólo no 
es nada sin cosas y sin hacer algo con ellas, sino que, por si solo, no tiene fuerza 
para estar haciéndose, para llegar a ser” (Naturaleza, historia, Dios (Madrid: 
Editora Nacional, 1963], p. 371). Marías' respect for Zubiri, who was once his 
teacher, is almost limitless. According to Marias, we owe to Zubiri the ground- 
work for what may one day be a true "Christian" philosophy. See Obras, V, 465- 
473; also Part I, Chapter IV, of the present study. 


2See Part 11, Chapter VII, of the present work for a discussion of Marias' soci- 
ology. 

3Reason and Life: The Introduction to Philosophy, trans. Kenneth S. Reid and 
Edward Sarmiento (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1956), p. 88. 
This work was reprinted by Greenwood Press, Westport, Conn., 1975. 


4*Supongamos... que cambian muchas cosas concretas y aun importantes: dire- 
mos que ha habido cambios en el mundo. Pero es una situación muy distinta que 
cuando decimos: el mundo ha cambiado.” (Let us suppose... that many definite 
and even important things change. In this case we would say that there have 
been changes in the world. But this is quite different from saying that the world 
itself has changed.) Obras completas, V, 63. 


5See Obras, 11, 79. This phrase appears often in Ortega's writings as well and 
points to the underlying conception in both thinkers of philosophy as the su- 
preme and most radical attempt to achieve human orientation and security. 


6La idea de la verdad aparece, pues, por lo pronto, como consecuencia de una 
incertidumbre, y tiene, ante todo, carácter de privación; esto nos remite, a su 
vez, a un estado previo —el de la anterior seguridad o certeza — que la verdad ha 
de restablecer..." (Obras, II, 81). 


7Verdad es, por consiguiente, en primer lugar, un estado en que nos encontra- 
mos cuando sabemos a qué atenernos; y, en segundo sentido, aquello que nos 
hace recobrar la seguridad y certidumbre perdidas...” (Obras, II, 81). 


$See Obras, 11. 81. 


9-¿No será que se llama equivocamente 'verdad' a aquel tipo de saberes que me 
producen certidumbre y a los esquemas abstractos con los que pueden coincidir 
formalmente sus contenidos? En otros términos, ¿no sucederá que la verdad 
venga definida por su función y no por los instrumentos —psicológicos o lógicos 
— mediante los cuales se realice?” (Obras, II, 89). Marías observes that histori- 
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cally truth has been conceived in three basic ways and in three basic languages: 
veritas (Latin), alétheia (Greek), and emunah (Hebrew). In simple and perhaps 
oversimplified terms, veritas implies a true accounting of what was; alétheia is 
the unveiling or discovery of what is; and emunah involves the faithful fulfill- 
ment of what will be. Such divisions are of course not absolute and each modali- 
ty presupposes the others. A parallel may be drawn between these notions of 
truth and Marias’ argument that reality in its temporal dimensions of past, 
present, and future is always pliable insofar as it comes into contact with human 
life. Reality in human terms is always that which was, that which is, and that 
which will or can be. Thus, in order to understand man, we must know not only 
what he is but also what he was and what he would be. This is why human 
reality appears as a dramatic story. See Part IV of this work for a further discus- 
sion of alétheia. 


10See Obras, 11, 91. 


11+ | tienen el extraño privilegio de que su *cumplimiento' adecuado nos asegura 
la posibilidad del de los demás actos de otro tipo, sin haberlos ejecutado, en un 
peculiar a priori..." (Obras, II, 92). 


12“Las creencias son, por consiguiente, los modos normales de *presencia' de la 
inmensa mayoría de las realidades; ahora bien, hemos llamado ‘verdad’ a la pre- 
sencia de las cosas mismas en nuestra circunstancia; por tanto, ésta es la forma 
más importante y general de verdad: el sujeto primario de la verdad son las 
creencias” (Obras, 11, 94-95). 


13See Part 11, Chapter VII, of the present study. 


14 José Ortega y Gasset: Philosopher of European Unity (University: University 
of Alabama Press, 1971), p. 49. 


15**_..el grado de realidad de una vida se mide por la autenticidad de sus creen- 
cias y de su proyecto, sustentado en ellas. En este sentido, también consiste en 
autenticidad la verdad de la vida misma, su efectivo ser patente y seguro” 
(Obras, 11, 95). 


16See Obras, II, 96-98. 


17“Se afirma y quiere la falsedad a sabiendas, por serlo: se la acepta tácitamen- 
te, aunque proceda del adversario, y se admite el diálogo con ella: nunca con la 
verdad. Esta es sentida por innumerables masas como la gran enemiga, y con- 
tra ella es fácil lograr el acuerdo” (Obras, 11, 97). 


18+ Algún dia se preguntarán en serio los historiadores del futuro—si alguna vez 
hay historiadores — por esta extraña dolencia de nuestro tiempo. Y ¿por qué— 
se dirá— vivir contra la verdad? ¿Por qué esta voluntaria adscripción a la menti- 
ra en cuanto tal? La razón no es demasiado oculta; en el fondo, se trata simple- 
mente del miedo a la verdad. El hombre que vive sobre un supuesto de ideas y 
creencias de cuya falsedad está intimamente convencido, o que al menos sospe- 
cha, y que no tiene el ánimo necesario para vivir en la duda y a la intemperie, 
para sentirse perdido, aplazar decisiones y ponerse a realizar esa faena inexora- 
ble que es el pensar—inexorable, porque cuando es auténtico no admite compo- 
nendas y sólo se aquieta con la verdad misma—:; cuando no tiene ese ánimo, 
digo, huye de la verdad y la persigue, porque adivina que su mera presencia 
arruina el irreal fundamento de su vida. Mejor dicho—y esto es lo más grave—, 
de su contravida, de su vida como formal inautenticidad, que es el modo de no 
ser de la vida humana" (Obras, II, 98). 


V. ART AND THE REALIZATION OF LIFE 


Repeating an axiom of Ortega’s thought, Marías observes: 
“Life which is given to me and in which I find myself is given not 
as a completed state but as an obligation that I must fulfill.””! 
Life is a process of realization, of bringing into reality that which 
begins as mere promise or latent possibility. Thus man is not 
only what he is or has been but also and perhaps more nearly 
what he may become. 

Life is circumstantial. Man's possibilities are those of his 
world and time, and no other. His choices, his alternatives, are 
functions of the world as he sees it, i.e., as he interprets or be- 
lieves it to be. And as man interprets the world, so he lives it. 
Life is here and now; man realizes his life in a definite place and 
time, and his realization necessarily encompasses an inexorable 
relationship to the world. "I am I and my circumstance,” insists 
Ortega, implying in at least one dimension—and more likely in 
several—that the world and I come together in mutual realiza- 
tion. We need each other in order to be. 

"We are the dreamers of dreams,” sings the poet, unaware 
perhaps of the literal truth of his verse.? Human life begins and 
develops as a vision; the child dreams his way into manhood; the 
man dreams his life unto death —but also beyond death. For the 
world is ever multiple, its temptations always several, and we 
cannot depend on it to offer us a single, unquestioned way. The 
world responds only when we have a plan of life. Then its com- 
plexity and multiplicity yield to our will and wish and our life as- 
sumes direction, finiteness, and coherence. But such mastery of 
a single possibility carries a price. For every choice we make, for 
every way taken, other choices, other ways, cannot be realized in 
life. This is why a life well lived always bears an odd note of res- 
ignation. For a strong life involves not only the will to say tyes” 
to certain things but also the power to say “no” to countless 
others. And this means that our choices must be justified in the 
long view of life, else we may squander our days in melancholy 
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wondering at the roads not taken, or in aimless regression to un- 
settled matters of our past. 

Every act is rooted in at least some minimal stirring of the 
imagination. But it would be easy to read too much into such a 
statement. Actually nothing grandiose is implied. It simply 
means that at each waking instant of life we must decide what to 
do in the next instant. Still, every such meager act is interwoven 
in the total fabric and skein of life, and each choice is made in 
view of the total image I have of myself and my life. None of this 
should be taken to mean that life can only be guided by formal, 
stated precepts. Human life cannot be explained in terms of intel- 
lectual principles, except at a very superficial and secondary 
level; it must be told. For its aims make no sense unless mea- 
sured by its circumstances. This does not mean that life lacks 
principles, but rather that such principles can be understood only 
in action, i.e., as men live. Such is the context wherein art and 
esthetics make their appearance in the thought of Marias. 

In fairness to both reader and thinker, however, it must be 
unequivocally stated at the outset that no complete theory of art 
and esthetics is to be found in Marias’ writings. What we do find 
is the bare outline of a concept that could, in my opinion, go far 
toward clarifying certain persistent problems concerning the re- 
lationship of art to beauty. One may hope at least that some day 
Marias will choose to elaborate further on the theme. 

Marías presents the theme of esthetics in a chapter of his In- 
troducción a la filosofía (Reason and Life: The Introduction to 
Philosophy), appropriately titled “La realización de la vida hu- 
mana” (The Realization of Human Life’). As a point of depar- 
ture he selects a quite unlikely object: the human body. He rea- 
sons as follows: as man takes stock of the resources with which 
he must attempt the fulfillment of his life, he discovers that the 
primary object with which he comes into contact is his body. As 
we shall see in due time, life could assume other relationships 
without substantially altering its metaphysical status as the 
radical reality.3 But in point of fact life appears so firmly com- 
mitted to a close corporeal relationship that even to bring atten- 
tion to the matter may seem picayune. The traditional classifica- 
tion of man as a biological species on the zoological scale has 
served as an unquestioned starting point for whole areas of sci- 
ence, and even philosophy. Whatever unique characteristics man 
may subsequently display, they only serve to substantiate his 
biological reality. Man as animal rationale, as homo sapiens or 
homo faber, are concepts that presuppose the biological condi- 
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tion of human life. In one way or another modern science has 
tended to believe that man is a biological specimen who has a 
mind or perhaps a soul, whereas an older theological tradition 
holds that man is a soul or spirit who has a body. The latter view 
evolves more or less directly into the modern concept of man as 
ego (especially since Descartes) and leads to the notion that man 
is first of all his mind and that reason is his supreme attribute. 
The age-old contention between idealism and realism is in some 
respects but a more abstract and ancient version of this same 
controvery, and a sustained effort to resolve it along different 
lines is clearly apparent in the thought of Ortega and Marias.‘ 

In their extreme forms neither view is correct, though this is 
not to say that they are utterly erroneous. A radical unity under- 
lies even those differentiations of body and spirit that may be val- 
id in some sense. Corporality is not the whole of human life, but 
neither is it merely an appendage or instrument of mind. A pas- 
sage from Marías will illustrate: ‘Man is not an intelligence 
served by his organs, as Maistre claimed, because he is not an in- 
telligence: he is intelligent and he is corporeal or organic, and 
many other things besides, for in his circumstance he encounters 
at once both the possibility and the need of such.'** 

Life, we have stated, is what I must do in the world. It is be- 
stowed upon me in an unfinished state. But as I assume the obli- 
gation of living, simultaneously I find the means of living. Life is 
circumstantial, and it is with those resources and difficulties 
called circumstance that I fulfill my obligation to a greater or 
lesser degree. It would be wrong, however, to conceive of circum- 
stance as simply that which lies about me in an external sense. 
Circumstance is everything with which I must forge my life, and 
thus it includes my body: ''I have to invent or imagine the per- 
son I am going to be; that is, what I am going to try to be in view 
of that circumstance in which it has been my lot to live. And at 
this point it should be specified that circumstance is everything 
that surrounds me, everything I find, but which I find is not J. 
This includes not only the physical world around me, the social 
world in which I live, and the historical past, but also my body 
and my psyche....’’? Language, which often plunges deeper into 
reality than doctrine, is the primary evidence that “I” am not 
my body. For how could it be “mine,” if it were "I"? What sense 
would the possessive adjective make if it could not be referred to 
a possessor? The truth is that neither the body nor the ego, nor 
the psyche or soul encompasses the total reality of human life. 
All are dimensions of reality within the radical reality of my life. 
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Yet it must be said at once that “I” am not my life either, but the 
subject of life, and the world in the circumstantial sense is its ob- 
ject. This is why Ortega can describe man in these terms: “Man 
is not his body, which is a thing, nor his soul, psyche, con- 
science, or spirit, which is also a thing. Man is no thing, but a 
drama—his life, a pure and universal happening which happens 
to each one of us and in which each one in his turn is nothing but 
happening.'** 

Y et each is after all corporeal without appeal in this world. Re- 
gardless of the deeper unity of his spiritual, physical, and mental 
dimensions, it would hardly seem likely that man's fundamental 
corporality admits of substantial modification. If man has cer- 
tain options regarding his larger circumstance, this would not 
seem to be so in the case of his body. Within limits a man may 
choose his profession, his way of life, his circle of friends; he may 
exercise preference in selecting his clothes, his abode, his enter- 
tainment, or his mate. But he cannot will himself extra limbs ora 
different physiology, or a thousand-year life span. Is it not true, 
then, that human life is fatally inscribed within a confining cor- 
porality that impels man in such a way as to condemn large areas 
of life to a simple determinism? Inscribed, yes, but perhaps not 
fatally after all. It is true of course that the popular mind, ever 
eager to justify its petty estate, leaps at the chance to level all 
men to a common corporeal denominator. In the medieval Dance 
of Death kings are peered with paupers, peasants are equated 
with popes; there the great and the beautiful can claim no advan- 
tage over the mean and ugly as Death lays them all low. It was 
Marcus Aurelius who observed that death reduced Alexander the 
Great and his muleteer to the same condition. But the fallacy of 
judging men by the universality of death—or any other unavoid- 
able condition—is that one thereby overlooks the human differ- 
entiations of life. It is not that all men die but how they live that 
stirs the discerning mind. Death may convince the ignoble to be 
content in their small view, but it cannot erase the mark of a 
worthy life. The high moments of mankind do not easily fade, 
and in unsuspected ways the good lives on, often beyond our per- 
ception. Mortality is a fact but it should not also be an excuse for 
ignominy. 

Let us summarize all this by saying that the most important 
thing in life is not our biological and mortal limitations but what 
we do with them. In one sense this is obvious enough and has 
long been recognized. The person who rises above restrictive fac- 
tors of birth, body, or estate has aroused admiration throughout 
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history. But here another meaning is intended. Reality is many- 
sided. A given object, an apple for instance, reveals aspects of its 
reality according to our purpose in dealing with it. If I am hun- 
gry, the apple is nourishment; in an extreme situation it could be 
the difference between life and death. If I am under attack, that 
same apple may become a weapon that I hurl at an assailant. It 
may also be an esthetic object that I translate as a painting; or a 
complex of chemical substances to a chemist; or a commercial 
commodity to the fruit grower. One may object that such aspects 
are purely hypothetical uses of a real apple. But let us remember 
that they are merely some of the ways in which apples have been 
interpreted and thus used historically. This is another way of 
saying that reality appears perspectivistically, which in turn 
means that reality is circumstantial.’ 

The same applies to other elements of my circumstantial 
world, including my body. The latter is not a simple, inalterable 
physical thing except perhaps (and even this is not certain) from 
an abstract and hence unreal point of view. As a starting point 
for considering this notion, witness the abyss that separates the 
Greek concept of body from that of the Puritan or the Victorian, 
or the woman’s view of her body from that of the man, an athlete 
from a monk, a modest matron from a prostitute. Such widely 
divergent concepts of the body preclude any one definition. 
What they do imply in essence is that like other so-called things 
in our world that reveal their reality according to my perspec- 
tives, the body is real in different ways depending on my aims, 
my intentions and beliefs. 

But we have already noted that the body is uniquely situated. 
It is more deeply involved in our life project than other elements 
of our circumstance. Ortega points out that one of man’s most 
important gifts is semantic creation, the ability to communicate 
what lies within his intimate nature to the outer world. Lan- 
guage and writing are semantic creations, as are all the arts in 
general.' Now then, going a step further than Ortega, Marías 
suggests that the body itself is a semantic device, what he calls a 
“signifying” or ‘‘communicating apparatus” (un aparato de sig- 
nificar). It is our primary medium of expression, or as I have 
stated elsewhere: ‘“‘The body, precisely because of its close rela- 
tionship to our life scheme, reveals the trajectory of our life more 
readily than other things; it manifests our tastes and vanities, 
our ambitions, beliefs, and values.” " 

This is why each generation and each period of history exhibits 
a collective physical physiognomy. Every such grouping—and 
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strictly speaking the individuals who compose it—seems to 
have its own manner of bearing, of dressing, of gesturing, and of 
expressing itself. Among contemporary societies much of what is 
commonly called “cultural shock” might more aptly be termed 
“people shock.” When we cross natural or sometimes even re- 
gional frontiers, we are often puzzled, astonished, or even out- 
raged by strange behavior. To be sure, the creatures we encoun- 
ter have more or less the same physical attributes as we: two 
hands, two feet, a face and all the rest. But how differently they 
use them! How can such people be? we ask ourselves, or as Mon- 
tesquieu once expressed it in a classically satirical remark: 
Comment peut-on étre Persan? (How can one be a Persian?). 
Their “body language” is for us a strange tongue.'? Their hands 
gesture when they should be still; they hold a cigarette in a way 
that no normal mind could conceive; they walk and dress in out- 
landish fashion; they wound our sensibilities in countless ways. 
Yet the very oddity of such dress and deportment may allow us 
to understand their way of life. The strangeness we see in them 
makes us aware that certain principles are at work, structuring 
their lives along normative lines that differ from ours. Thus we 
are forced to admit—if not finally to accept—the fact that life 
may be lived in ways that diverge sharply from what we have be- 
lieved to be ‘‘normal.’’ We may even come to see our own way of 
life not as the only way but as one of several possibilities. Then is 
when we must begin to justify our life and thus to change it. For 
the very fact that we must now defend what heretofore had func- 
tioned as unconscious truth means that life cannot remain as it 
has been. Change of this magnitude usually implies direct con- 
tact of the kind experienced by the Greeks during the Persian 
Wars." On a much more modest scale we catch glimpses of dif- 
fering views of life in paintings and photographs. A family por- 
trait handed down for generations is not only a record of individ- 
uals but a social document of an earlier day. A certain conception 
of life is manifested in the dress, pose, and facial expressions of 
that time. Marías observes in this regard: "For this reason, we 
easily ‘read’ in the mere physical presence of a person the general 
lines of his biography, and a painting or print reveals to us at 
once the generic structure of the souls of an era or a social 
group.” ™ 

Holding similar views, Ortega always expressed interest in 
such “mundane” things as dress and style, and though he was 
soundly criticized for it, with more wisdom than his detractors, 
he knew that it was precisely in such things that the waftings of 
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the human spirit are first detectable. Quite possibly the current 
arguments over the dress and appearance of certain segments of 
the young points to a profound change of basic views of life. 
Those who feel alarmed are not deceived, for they correctly sense 
that the way men dress and adorn themselves is the most visible 
evidence of the way they are. This is not to pass judgment or to 
say that one pattern should prevail over others. In any case, 
moral preachments are singularly poor instruments for stemming 
the march of things. 

Thus the body functions as the most personal and persistent 
expression of what we imagine to be acceptable or desirable; 
looking at the notion from another angle, we could say that it is a 
fundamental representation or suggestion of what we conceive to 
be beauty. According to Marias, it is the primary esthetic ob- 
ject.'> Ortega once remarked that life is a literary genre inas- 
much as we are the authors of our life. Marias makes a bolder 
claim: the human body is a plastic work of art. It fulfills the 
semantic function demanded of art in a far more profound and 
immediate way than the fine arts or literature. Not everyone can 
express himself as an artist or writer in the conventional sense, 
yet everyone does so in a radical way in the profile he creates and 
reveals to the world through his body. By means of dress, cos- 
metics, adornments, gestures, and mannerisms we “realize” and 
communicate semantically our inmost being, i.e., our concept, 
our ‘‘dream” of life. One could say that the body is an extended 
metaphor of our life. 

As we cautioned at the beginning, Marias does not claim to of- 
fer an esthetic theory, and we should not therefore push to con- 
clusions that would violate the preliminary nature of his thought 
in this area. Yet even with this rudimentary stage where we must 
stop, we can begin to see already a connection between beauty 
and art that has long presented a problem to esthetics. In effect, 
the question has been whether esthetics should concern itself pri- 
marily with immanently beautiful objects or with those which, 
though mediocre in themselves, evoke beauty in the manner of 
their representation. Should painting, for example, rightly con- 
sist of the portrayal of a beautiful face, a lovely countryside, a 
flower, or does beauty reside in the representation rather than in 
the object? What is the relationship between the first kind of 
beauty and the second? Indeed, is there any relationship at all? 
Is the artistry of Goya diminished by the unattractive princes 
and ladies he sometimes painted or is it enhanced all the more be- 
cause of his mastery of the mediocre? To offer an example sug- 
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gested by Marias, is a picture of a repugnant but beautifully 
painted ulcer to be rejected because of the ugliness of its object 
or applauded as beautiful because of the artist's ability? Simi- 
lar examples abound in literature. Madame Bovary was most 
certainly a pathetic, foolish woman who would hardly interest 
us in real life. Yet the novel by Flaubert is a masterpiece be- 
cause of the author's genius at revealing human mediocrity. 
Modern esthetics is largely a decision in favor of technique over 
object, and probably this is for the best. While natural objects 
have diminished in importance, the semantic and technical as- 
pects of art have claimed more and more attention. Just as the 
primary discovery of beauty and esthetic pleasure arises from 
a basic reference to the human body (or so Marias maintains), 
so the objects that art utilizes to arouse that pleasure must 
retain an essential link to human experience.’ Nevertheless, 
the semantic function appears to be lacking in natural objects. 
A faithful portrayal of a bucolic countryside or a beautiful face 
may arouse in us an appreciation for its immanent charm, but 
its function ends in verisimilitude and any communication of 
our inner life through them is slight and indirect. On the other 
hand, language, music, art, and poetry go much farther in ful- 
filling the semantic function. They are means by which we make 
known our inner self, and the natural objects they treat the- 
matically and formally have become in most cases mere pretexts 
for our intimate views. 

But the human body is both a natural object and a ‘‘communi- 
cating apparatus” (un aparato de significar), and it appears to 
link the concept of immanent beauty to the semantic function at 
a primary level. As I have said elsewhere: ‘‘We have, then, an 
object which, though natural and biological in origin, seems to 
span the ever-widening gulf between natural and artistic objects, 
between things whose beauty is indwelling and those whose 
beauty implies a semantic and metaphorical function.” Y It is 
prudent to keep in mind, however, that the possible relationship 
between art and esthetics in the form of the human body as the 
primary esthetic object is but a suggestion and not a solution to 
the problems of either. It could serve as a starting point for such 
problems and would thus imply an essential ‘‘humanization”’ of 
art. This would be a humanization at a different level than that 
argued by Ortega. In fact, Ortega’s contention that art should be 
‘““dehumanized” is really an argument against mere verisimili- 
tude and is based on the realization that reality cannot be re- 
duced to a single, absolute perspective. In the deepest sense, the 
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*“humanization” advocated by Marías is compatible with the 
more immediate '“dehumanization” made famous by Ortega.'? 
But that is not our present concern. Yet we might take the time 
to note an interesting parallel: just as human life is the ‘‘radical 
reality”” of Marias’ philosophy, so the human body could assume 
a somewhat similar role in his esthetics. 

The point we set out to make was that art has a place in the 
realization of human life. Yet in several dimensions art appears 
to diverge from the real, and its more or less tenuous ties to the 
human body do not assure it a place of prominence in human life 
as well. With this in mind, let us consider the matter from anoth- 
er aspect: that of imagination. We realize certain possibilities 
and forego others for reasons that only the total plot of our life 
can fully justify. Morality and authenticity adhere to those mo- 
tives that point to the fulfillment of our personal vocation.'? Yet 
that vision itself is a function of the imagination. We cannot 
really commit ourselves to a certain plan of life unless we have 
substantially imagined it beforehand. Those choices that rest on 
deficient or premature considerations always involve the risk of 
being invalidated by portions of the world we excluded from our 
initial view. We may set our sights on a profession, a mate, or a 
way of life without due deliberation of everything involved in 
such a choice; and having made it, we may discover too late 
other worlds, other ways of life overlooked in our haste or lazi- 
ness. Even those decisions that could amount to an authentic 
and satisfying life, and from which we would never think of with- 
drawing, may turn out to be something less than excellent if 
made in confusion and uncertainty. Any role lived with less than 
complete commitment and understanding is diminished accord- 
ingly. And this is true even of what we might normally consider 
more or less generic professions, i.e., those fully sanctioned and 
accepted socially, such as doctor, lawyer, clergyman, teacher, 
and the like.?20 

Imagination, therefore, is the sine qua non of human life inso- 
far as the latter can lay claim to a morally authentic structure. 
For this reason, authentic life is not primarily a matter of re- 
sources but of our ability to use them creatively. It is possible, 
and indeed frequent in our day, to have an abundance of re- 
sources and a paucity of imaginative ways to use them. ‘‘With- 
out a vision, the people perish,” say the Scriptures in another 
context but with an application to the present topic. Life is not 
the mere presence or accumulation of things, but the way we 
treat and interpret them. The grandeur of life that surfaces in the 
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genius of Classical Greece or Renaissance Italy had little to do 
with material abundance. By all accounts Greece was economi- 
cally a poor country that saw many of its people emigrate to 
other lands. Italy in the Renaissance was a patchwork of petty 
states often at odds with each other or in danger of invasion and 
conquest by greater states. In contrast, life today often seems to 
wither in the midst of plenty. Man is surrounded by technical 
marvels of every sort, yet he chokes spiritually in his own 
wealth. Seemingly able to do almost everything, he can think of 
nothing to do. He lives in a world of books, but he does not read. 
His music and art are mostly legacies of another age. Informa- 
tion is everywhere at his fingertips, yet he may know less of geo- 
graphy, languages, and science than his forebears. A high stan- 
dard of living is strangely offset by the low quality of life. Stu- 
pidity and bestiality grow rampant in the midst of unprecedent- 
ed advantage. The excellent gives way to the colossal, and life is 
rich in things but all too often poor in soul. Truth abounds but is 
everywhere detested. Multiple factors always accompany gener- 
al shifts of human life, but in the main they can be traced to a 
relatively simple but serious fact: life fails because man cannot 
innovate, cannot imagine how to live authentically; and failing 
this, he lives inauthentically, marginally, and immorally.?' In 
fact it may well be that under present conditions each so-called 
“advance” is really another assault on the crumbling integrity of 
life. Abysmal poverty and ignorance are the negative reflections 
of great wealth and knowledge. There is no poverty where every 
man struggles for his daily bread—or at least there is no aware- 
ness of it. Nor is there any ignorance until someone seeks to 
know. Is it possible that each new technical triumph but exacer- 
bates the narrowness of a life that cannot assimilate what is al- 
ready available? And does not each new book mean that there is 
more to know and consequently that less is known proportion- 
ately to that store of knowledge? 

But we must also consider the other side of the coin. Even in 
the best of times the effective possibilities of life are limited. As 
Marias points out, any situation in which we find ourselves is 
limited by the very fact that we can leave it to enter another, or 
that we have already left another to enter it in the first place.” 
But life also exhibits more radical limitations. To reiterate, to 
live is to live in this world and not some other. It means that we 
must live here and now in a given historical circumstance, with a 
body of a certain sex and physical makeup, and a society of a 
particular language and structure. Many doors are closed to us 
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by time itself. We cannot aspire to be a gnostic mystic of the 
second century B.C., a conqueror in the age of Genghis Khan, or 
a pharaoh of some distant Egyptian dynasty. Even in our own 
time we are limited in numberless ways. A versatile man may try 
several professions; a promiscuous one may love many women: a 
restless one may live in various places. Yet countless others can 
never be personally experienced. Time is the condition of practi- 
cally everything we attempt to do, and time is made up of num- 
bered days. Thus our imagination outstrips our power to realize 
projects, and tripping far ahead, lends a special poignancy to the 
barriers that mortality sets for us. ‘Had we but world enough, 
and time,” says the poet Marvell, and his words echo the eternal 
lament of those whose years at last cannot keep pace with their 
dreams. 

Here is where art enters the picture. In an absolute sense we 
can “realize” very little in life. Time and place restrict whole 
areas of existence, so that we never experience them to the full. 
But this does not mean that they cannot be ours in part through 
artistic representation. One of the most remarkable features of 
art, notes Marias, is the enormous disproportion between its re- 
sources and its suggestive power.?3 Returning for a moment to 
the human body as an art form, we see this power displayed to 
the fullest. Bound by its biological nature, the body can never- 
theless create the illusion of things that completely transcend its 
abilities in a “real” sense. This is possible because the imagina- 
tion needs only a suggestion to send it winging to the completion 
of reality. Thus the ballerina who wishes to create the image of a 
swan, need not overdo the transformation. By her gestures and 
partial movements, the illusion of an ideal swan is planted in our 
mind. Nor is this power to suggest limited to the audience; it 
seems probable that among primitive peoples men who dance 
and chant as crocodiles, buffaloes, or tigers, really feel them- 
selves to be such animals. In general all art functions in this 
manner. Through it we can experience in a vicarious way what 
may be forbidden to us in a formal sense. Through art we escape 
for a time the real limitations of life and ''become'' what we can 
never really be. This aspect of art is perhaps more clearly indi- 
cated in Spanish than in English or other languages. Diversión 
(entertainment or amusement) and the verb divertirse (to enter- 
tain or enjoy oneself) contain the idea of “diverting” oneself from 
the real world. Yet something more than simple escapism is in- 
volved. As Marias remarks: “It is not only a question of eluding 
the real situation but of ‘converting’ oneself to imaginary ones 
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and in this way partially overcoming the constitutional limita- 
tions of life.”?* 

Let us caution once more against mistaking the possibilities of 
art for realization in the full meaning of the term. The transfor- 
mations of art are not literal but suggestive and metaphorical. 
Art invites us to escape the confines of our little life and to experi- 
ence, in fancy, dimensions of the universe that we could never 
reach in fact. In the words of Marías: ‘‘Man, who can only realize 
one life by excluding in turn all other possible lives, can, thanks 
to art, ‘fulfill’ in another dimension certain possibilites that he 
cannot live out or ‘realize’ in the full meaning of the word...."% 

Nevertheless, art works its spell also on “real” life. By “di- 
verting” ourselves from the real world we also enlarge it and in- 
crease its possibilities for us. (In the final analysis, we do not 
really ‘‘escape” from the world at all.) Life is first of all innova- 
tion. We live by anticipating where we shall go and what we shall 
be. The quality of life depends on the range of our imagination, 
on our ability to absorb our circumstance in an authentic and 
creative project of life. The greater the scope of our imagination, 
the grander the scale of our possibilities and the richer our world 
becomes. Contrariwise, when the imagination withers and the 
world shrinks to mere generic outlines, life itself is accordingly 
diminished. Consider the following comment in this light: 


Literature has a human function that is most deli- 
cate, that of interpreting and projecting life. It is ap- 
parent that Petrarchism conditioned the reality or 
quality of love for over two hundred years in the lives 
of countless men and women who had never read a 
poem or heard the name of Petrarch. It disturbs me 
that American literature does not lead the way in 
imagining, recreating, enriching, exalting, and ex- 
panding the limits of real life with a view to the un- 
real and unrealized. It seems to me to be a sign of lit- 
erary impotence, a lack of true ambition on the part 
of the writers.26 


This view of art underlies Marias’ keen and abiding interest 
in the cinema, about which he has written voluminously in 
his capacity as a film critic. In one passage he notes appro- 
priately: “The cinema permits immediate access to diverse 
ways of life, to the great varieties of the human, which are 
called nations or peoples, to the many-hued plurality of the 
forms of personal life. Jt is an incredible factor in the broaden- 
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Thus, any triumph in art must be regarded as a human con- 
quest in the largest sense. For reality is not only what is but 
what may be as well. Art unites the real world with the possible 
and allows men to live in several dimensions at once. Racing 
ahead of life, it quickens and expands brute portions of the uni- 
verse, opening the way for human innovation and experience to 
follow. Yet the very fact that art is the most primary kind of ‘‘di- 
version” from the real to the problematic means that it cannot be 
weighted down and smothered by the transcendent and dreadful 
problems of the world. Art is not a synonym for the human con- 
dition, as the nineteenth century was wont to believe; nor is it a 
mere duplication of things, as the so-called classical tradition 
maintained. Ortega thought of art as something akin to pure ca- 
price, more like a sportive game than an exalted attempt to as- 
sume the burdens of mankind and save the world.?? Perhaps his 
view lends itself to certain extreme conclusions, but Marias 
would agree that art must enjoy an essential freedom to explore, 
to innovate, to roam at random. Only in this way can it meet the 
paradoxical human need of the unreal and even the unrealizable. 

"Art," says Marías, “has an irrevocable function as a dream.''?? 


NOTES 


1My rendering of Marías’ statement: "La vida que me es dada y en la cual me 
encuentro, no me es dada hecha, sino por hacer..." (Obras, 11, 288). With slight 
modifications, this statement appears many times throughout the writings of 
both Ortega and Marías. 


2The entire stanza runs thus: 
We are the music makers, 
We are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 
And sitting by desolate streams — 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleams. 


(Arthur O'Shaughnessy, ‘‘Ode,"’ Music and Moonlight). 
3This idea appears again in Part III of the present work; see also Part 11, Chap- 
ter VII. 
4See Part 1, Chapter III. 


5 Marias explains: “Hay una radical unidad del hombre, previa a todas las esen- 
ciales diferenciaciones que es menester reconocer en él. Por consiguiente, la cor- 
porcidad. lejos de ser un añido instrumental al ‘verdadero ser’ del hombre — su 
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psique—, es un esencial constitutivo de la realidad del ente humano." (There is a 
radical unity in man that is previous to the essential differentiations that must 
be recognized in him. Consequently, corporality, far from being an instrumental 
addendum to man's “true being” —his psyche—, is an essential component of 
being in the human sense.) Obras, II, 292. 


6“El hombre no es una inteligencia servida por sus órganos, como queria De 
Maistre, porque no es una inteligencia: es inteligente y es corporal u orgánico, y 
otras cosas más, porque en su circunstancia encuentra a la vez la posibilidad y la 
necesidad de ello’ (Obras, 11, 293). 


T**Yo tengo que inventar o imaginar antes el que voy a ser; se entiende, el que 
voy a intentar ser en vista de esa circunstancia en que me ha tocado vivir. Y al 
llegar aqui hay que advertir que circunstancia es todo lo que me rodea, todo lo 
que encuentro y no soy yo; es decir, no sólo el mundo fisico que hay en torno. y el 
mundo social en que vivo, y el pasado histórico, sino también mi cuerpo y mi 
psique...” (Obras, V. 322). 


8History as a System. pp. 199-200. 
9See Part 11. Chapter II, of this study. 
10See Obras completas. VIII, 490. 


11 From a study originally published in Spanish as ‘‘Hacia una teoría estética en 
Julián Marias,” Hispanófila, No. 41 (1970), 56. Several of the ideas treated in 
the present chapter were introduced in my previous article. 


12Studies by Dr. Albert Scheflen, Dr. Merle E. Day. Dr. Adam Kendon. and 
others tend to verify the fact that we speak a hidden language with our body. An 
excellent article on the topic by Flora Davis is found in The New York Times 
Magazine (“The Way We Speak Body Language"), May 31, 1970. 


13See Part 11. Chapter VI, of the present work. An excellent discussion of the 
factors involved in the changes wrought in the Greek cities as a result of the Per- 
sian conflicts is found in Obras, 11, 447-450. One axiom offered by Marías is es- 
pecially noteworthy: “Siempre que el hombre se juega de verdad una forma de 
vida, la pierde, sea cualquiera el resultado de la contienda” (Whenever man 
truly places a way of life at stake, that way of life is lost, regardless of the out- 
come of the fray.) Obras, II, 449. 


14*-Por eso, ‘leemos’ fácilmente en la mera presencia física de una persona las li- 
neas generales de su biografía, y un cuadro o una estampa nos revelan súbita- 
mente la estructura genérica de las almas de un tiempo o de un grupo social” 
(Obras, 11, 311). 


15See Obras, 11. 309; also my study, “Hacia una teoría estética en Julián Ma- 
rias.” 


16Despite his celebrated “dehumanization of art,” Ortega never went so far as 
to suggest that the human element could be omitted entirely. In a note that is 
sometimes overlooked, he states: “Un cuadro, una poesia donde no quedase res- 
to alguno de las formas vividas, serían ininteligibles, es decir, no serían nada, 
como nada seria un discurso donde a cada palabra se le hubiese extirpado su sig- 
nificación habitual” (A painting or a poem in which no trace of the lived modes 
remained would be unintelligible, that is, they would be nothing, just as a dis- 
course would be reduced to nothing had the habitual meaning of the words been 
extirpated.) Obras completas, 111, 363. 
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17*Hacia una teoría estética...,"" p. 58. 


18] have discussed the Ortegan concept of dehumanization” and its philosoph- 
ical consequences in my study “La deshumanización del arte: aclaraciones sobre 
una posible contradicción en Ortega,” Revista de Estudios Hispánicos, VII, No. 
1 (enero de 1973), 145-154. 


19**-Lo que el hombre hace, lo hace, en definitiva, en vista de la figura de vida 
que ha proyectado, del personaje imaginado que pretende ser; esa pretensión es 
la que da razón de cada uno de los haceres, y la moralidad de éstos depende, en 
un primer estrato, de su adecuación respecto a ese esquema total, de la autenti- 
cidad en cuanto a la pretensión que cada uno es; cuando el hombre sustituye los 
motivos que nacen de su intima pretensión por otros cualesquiera, se falsea a sí 
mismo; y ésta es la raíz de la inmoralidad." (Whatever man does, he does so in 
the final analysis in view of the plan of life he has projected, the imagined person 
he would be. This aim confers reason on each of his acts, and the morality of the 
latter depends primarily on their adequacy with regard to this total scheme of 
life, on the authenticity of the aim that each person is. When man substitutes 
other motives whatever for those that arise from his inner aspiration. he falsifies 
himself, replacing his authentic personality with another, and becoming but the 
shell of himself. Such is the root of immorality.) Obras, 11, 305. 


20Sce Obras. 11, 307-308. 


21Much of what is said here parallels Ortega's description of the ““mass-man.* 
In a notable passage he comments: “The characteristic of the hour is that the 
commonplace mind, knowing itself to be commonplace, has the assurance to 
proclaim the rights of the commonplace and to impose them wherever it will. As 
they say in the United States: ‘To be different is to be indecent.’ The mass 
crushes beneath it everything that is different, everything that is excellent, in- 
dividual, qualified and select" (The Revolt of the Masses [New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1957], p. 18). 


22See Obras, 11. 288-291. 


23**Cuando se subraya la dimensión imaginativa del arte, se advierte inmediata- 
mente que hay en la obra de arte una desproporción enorme entre su ‘realidad’ 
virtual y los ‘recursos’ empleados en ella; es decir, el arte es una fabulosa poten- 
cia de virtualidad en cuanto tal, una fuente de posibilidades sensu stricto, y por 
tanto envuelve una incomparable ampliación del horizonte humano.” (When 
attention is turned to the imaginative dimension of art, one notes immediately 
in the work of art an enormous disproportion between its virtual ‘‘reality’’ and 
the “resources” utilized in the work. In other words, art is a fabulous source of 
virtuality as such, a wealth of possibilities sensu stricto, and for this reason, it 
involves an incomparable expansion of the human horizon.) Obras, Il, 312. 


24" nose trata únicamente de apartarse de la situación real: es también con- 
vertirse a otras imaginadas. y superar asi parcialmente la limitación constitu- 
tiva de la vida” (Obras, II, 313). 


257E] hombre, que sólo puede realizar una vida, excluyendo a la vez todas las 
demás posibles. no ‘realiza.’ pero si ‘cumple’ en otra dimensión, gracias al arte, 
ciertas posibilidades que no le es dado vivir en el sentido más pleno de la pala- 
bra...” (Obras, 11, 313). 


26Cited from America in the Fifties and Sixties: Julián Marías on the United 
States, trans. Blanche de Puy and Harold C. Raley, with an introductory essay 
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by Michael A. Rockland (University Park: The Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 1972), p. 335. 


27*El cine permite el acceso inmediato a diversas formas de vida, a las grandes 
variedades de lo humano, que se llaman naciones o pueblos, a la matizada plura- 
lidad de las formas de la vida personal. Es un increíble factor de dilatación de la 
vida, de enriquecimiento” (Visto y no visto, 2 vols. [Madrid: Guadarrama, 
1970]. If, p. 494 [my italics)). 


28See my “La deshumanización del arte...,'' p. 153. 
29" el arte tiene una irrenunciable función de sueño” (Obras, II, 313). 


VI. LIFE AS METAPHYSICAL FOUNDATION 


F- other possible definitions, metaphysics may be de- 
scribed as the doctrine of the essential nature and fundamental 
relations of the real. The term itself—ta meta ta physika— was 
first used by Andronicus of Rhodes to designate certain works of 
Aristotle that could not be conveniently catalogued. After some 
consideration he decided to place them after the works on phys- 
ics. Hence the name (which was really a phrase) ‘‘the [works] af- 
ter the physics.” In Latin the term became metaphysica, which 
was merely a transcription and not a translation. In any case, 
since the original designation had to do with editorial problems 
rather than the nature of the works in question, a certain ambi- 
guity of meaning attached itself to metaphysics from the very 
first, and what was meant to designate that which was post- 
physica was transformed by the traditional predilection of phi- 
losophers for the abstract into something that was vaguely and 
mysteriously transphysica, something beyond the sensible 
world.! Thus in time ‘‘metaphysics” came to be used as rubric 
for that strange activity that consisted largely of shunning 
things while searching about for their reality or essence, much as 
one might seek the aroma of a rose while remaining allergic to the 
flower. 

Behind this somewhat peculiar attitude seems to lie the an- 
cient Greek notion, incorporated into philosophy as early as 
Thales, that the reality, or being, or essence of things is some- 
thing apart from, or hidden within, things themselves. Platonic 
“ideas” and Parmenidean “being” are typical manifestations of 
what we may tentatively call a Hellenic bias. Indeed, the entire 
process of dismembering reality that we call “analysis” seems to 
be largely a Greek legacy. Peoples untouched by the Greek mind 
appear to be sufficiently awed by or at peace with reality to leave 
its causes and components undisturbed. Though to us their cos- 
mogonies may seem grotesque in the main, as in the case of the 
Chinese and Egyptian civilizations in their ancient forms, the 
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grandeur of their art and monuments as well as the enduring 
quality of the worlds they created earn them the right to be taken 
very seriously. But the Western mind has never been at ease 
with things without knowing their causes and principles. Where- 
as the Oriental mind seems little troubled by seeming paradox 
and contradiction, for the West they amount to tragic conflict. 
Indeed, the Greek concept of tragedy may well be but another di- 
mension of the same ethos that led us to analytical reason, and it 
is perhaps no accident that the artistic concept of tragedy seems 
to have arisen nowhere else. The Westerner cannot accept the 
whole without examining the parts, and he feels, perhaps irra- 
tionally after all, that flaws in either are threats to his soul. But 
extreme loyalty to a generic view of things always takes its toll 
in the long run, and candor (if not need) makes us realize that we 
are all prisoners, to a greater or lesser extent, of hoary mental 
legacies. Thus, if the Oriental mind seems destined to overreach 
itself in unfathomable syntheses or sink into humdrum moral 
philosophies, the Westerner, like Humpty-Dumpty, cannot put 
his world together again after he has so aptly taken it apart. This 
is why his philosophies are beset by a recurring malaise that 
often leaves them cheerless and comfortless. Built on the princi- 
ple of probing reality rather than respecting it, Western philoso- 
phy seems to be dominated by negation. Its obsession is world 
synthesis but its devisive habits lead it again and again into par- 
tialities. Beset also by a persistent Adamic complex, it makes 
many beginnings but endures little, and its endings are frequent 
and inglorious. Hegel attempted to convert this state to virtue 
when he remarked that Spirit gains its truth only finding itself in 
absolute dismemberment. Of course this may be true, but it is a 
hard and desperate truth, unfit to live by. 

Throughout its many vicissitudes in the West, philosophy has 
viewed metaphysics with considerable ambivalence. Modern phi- 
losophy, more indebted to medieval thought than it will usually 
admit, began with deep metaphysical roots. Descartes, the fa- 
ther of modern philosophy, once remarked: ‘‘Thus the whole of 
philosophy is like a tree: the roots are metaphysics, the trunk is 
physics, and the branches that issue from the trunk are all the 
other sciences....''? 

But in time those roots withered and the arboreal perfection 
envisioned by Descartes gave way to quite different conceptions 
of philosophy. Kant argued that human understanding was so 
constituted that it fell into nullifying contradictions once it ven- 
tured beyond the realm of possible experience and tried to deal 
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with things in themselves. The nineteenth century became an 
arena for those trying to break out of the phenomenal world to 
which Kant had so convincingly condemned them. Schopenhauer 
tried to do it with Will; Fichte, with Ego; and finally Hegel, with 
his rational Absolute. Hegel’s pronouncement that everything 
real is rational and everything rational is real seemed to be a way 
out of the Kantian dilemma. But instead of offering the key to a 
reasonable metaphysics, Hegel was simply reducing metaphys- 
ics to reason. As the century wore on the rational domain was 
infiltered by philistine doubt as to its own efficacy. Irrational- 
ism, gleefully laying hold of all the problems that had eluded rea- 
son and logic, seeped into the tidy world of idealism, and in mav- 
ericks like Kierkegaard and later Unamuno, became a kind of 
subversive anti-philosophy that lured—and still lures today— 
many away from the rationalist faith (and more seriously, away 
from philosophy itself). 

Yet the siren-music of irrationalism probably has had less to 
do with the demise of metaphysics than the rise of science and 
the so-called scientific method, which is less a method than an 
attitude. Comte and the positivists had recoiled before the over- 
blown systems of German idealism and had sought refuge and 
firmer footing in the world of sensible fact. This trend was con- 
tinued, though in different modes, in the pragmatist, analytic, 
and logical positivist schools of the twentieth century. Philoso- 
phy in general came to be regarded, ideally at least, as simply 
another branch of knowledge with no more claims to universal- 
ism than other sciences. Metaphysics with its transcendental 
proclivities became in turn a source of embarrassment and an- 
noyance, and as is often the case with those who have newly 
changed their fortunes and tastes, philosophers turned on meta- 
physics with a vengeance, seeking to rid themselves of old habits 
and associations in order to be accepted in the neat, respectable 
world of modern disciplines. Thus, to the impossibility of meta- 
physics as argued by Kant was added its undesirability by such 
twentieth-century thinkers as A. J. Ayer, Russell, James, 
Peirce, Moore, Wittgenstein, and Carnap. G. E. Moore and Ber- 
trand Russell typify those thinkers who laid the groundwork for 
a rejection of metaphysics by philosophers who believe the duty 
of philosophy should be to analyze statements and propositions 
and forego speculation on the entire universe. Indeed, many of 
the modern objections to metaphysics are linguistic in nature. 
Carnap notes, for instance: ''Metaphysicians cannot avoid mak- 
ing their propositions non-verifiable, because if they made them 
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verifiable, the decision about the truth or falsehood of their doc- 
trines would depend upon experience and therefore belong to the 
region of empirical science. This consequence they wish to avoid, 
because they pretend to teach knowledge which is of a higher 
level than that of empirical science. They then are compelled to 
cut all connection between their propositions and experience; and 
precisely by this procedure they deprive them of any sense.’ 
And in a similar vein, A. J. Ayer stoutly proclaims: ‘‘Our charge 
against the metaphysician is not that he attempts to employ the 
understanding in a field where it cannot profitably venture, but 
that he produces sentences which fail to conform to the condi- 
tions under which alone a sentence can be literally significant.’ 

The case against metaphysics appears strong and perhaps 
would be overwhelmingly so were not the need for it stronger. 
Those who would dispose of grave philosophic (i.e., human) 
problems by sweeping them under a linguistic rug and pretend- 
ing they do not exist simply because they do not conform to the 
conveniences of language present clever but thoroughly uncon- 
vincing arguments. To begin with, philosophy has always strug- 
gled with language—or vice versa—and it is nothing new that we 
are most often obliged to express new concepts in old terms. And 
like pouring new wine in old bottles, the process is forever risky. 
Yet this does not mean the wine is bad, only potent. Language is 
always essentially archaic, whereas our problems, by definition, 
are always current. The depths of language, what Chomsky 
would call its deep structure perhaps, certainly deserve atten- 
tion, and Kant’s remark that he who can trace language to its ul- 
timate lair will discover basic realities is probably true, though 
nothing of the sort has been accomplished. Yet it seems reason- 
able to assume that man’s problems, pragmatic or otherwise, can 
lie only partially in language itself, for the simple reason that 
language is but a component of his world. The admonitions of 
such thinkers as G. E. Moore to clarify our statements are well 
and good, but we should not be duped by mere exactitude of lan- 
guage into believing that we have therewith resolved everything. 
There are several things more important than propositional pre- 
cision and certainty, among them truth and reality, and we must 
not allow our respect for truth to become subservient to our fear 
of error, or censure for that matter, nor confuse philosophy with 
healthful but simplistic purges of language. This is not to argue, 
of course, for imprecision in thought. Precise terminology ought 
to be an aim of philosophy, but an aim that arises as a conse- 
quence of clear thinking and not necessarily as an end in itself. 
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Most certainly it cannot be the only aim. 

The pragmatic or commonsense objection that metaphysics 
vainly tries to go where experience can neither follow nor verify 
is both older and probably more serious in the long run than 
recent linguistic criticisms. Essentially, this was Kant's argu- 
ment, and it has been seconded by such notables as Russell, 
Dewey, and Lewis. But their criticism seems to be based on the 
inveterate (and as we shall see, questionable) assumption that 
since metaphysics has traditionally begun or ended where the 
sensible world stops, then it must needs be confined to such 
areas. Thus it is thought that it can have no bearing on the im- 
mediate world of fact and experience. 

Yet to view metaphysics in this way is to cast judgment before 
reason and impartial inquiry, and to deny the possibility of 
metaphysics on these grounds is to posit a tacit metaphysics in 
the strongest and strangest of terms. For there is no real warrant 
for supposing that metaphysics begins where human reality 
stops, and to do so is to understand and interpret reality a priori 
in a certain binding fashion that predetermines all subsequent 
thought on the topic. Brand Blanshard’s statement that the 
utter skeptic is an utter dogmatist is nowhere truer than in this 
case. For to prejudge reality in such a way that it cannot con- 
form to metaphysics is to run the risk of falling into baseless 
assertions which reason may not impair but neither will it sup- 
port. Wittgenstein once remarked that in order to judge the lim- 
its of a proposition one would have to think both sides of it, and 
this means in effect that categorical statements regarding the 
impossibility of metaphysics often rest on a form of intellectual 
arrogance surpassing that of the most pretentious metaphysi- 
cian. 

It might also be argued that scepticism regarding metaphysics 
is justified by its previous failure. As Gilson has noted, scepti- 
cism is defeatism in philosophy and all defeatisms are born of 
previous defeats. Certainly metaphysics has given ample cause 
for scepticism in this sense. Yet repeated failure in dealing with a 
problem is no reason to deny its existence and importance. Quite 
the contrary; it may well mean that our method and not the 
problem is to be considered suspect. 

At any rate, to deny metaphysics a priori is to affirm it in an 
uncritical and thus philosophically unwarranted way. At bottom 
all philosophy is, or begins as, a metaphysics, that is, as some 
primary vision and interpretation of the real. This means that 
the roots of metaphysics reach into life itself. For to live is to in- 
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terpret reality in a certain way and not some other, and to deal 
with reality is to deal with it at a certain time and place and from 
a certain point of view determined by life itself. Let us anticipate 
a point in the hope of subsequent illustration by saying that liv- 
ing itself is perforce a metaphysics.> 

With this thesis in mind we pick up Marias’ argument that 
metaphysics arose in the first place in obedience to a human need 
rather than as an idle product of mere intellectual speculation: 
**...if the theoretical discipline which subsequently is to be 
called ‘metaphysics’ has a function in human life, its origin must 
be sought in some need inherent in the latter and which earlier 
had been satisfied by some ‘homologous’ reality, that is, a reality 
that occupied a similar place within the corresponding life struc- 
ture.” The human “need” referred to by Marías is that of 
“knowing what to be guided by” (saber a qué atenerse); it is a 
need for a radical knowledge that will tie the world together in an 
understandable and hence livable whole. As for '*homologous” 
alternatives to metaphysics, they may range from myth and 
oracular trust to religion and social order of one kind or another. 
Earlier we touched on Marias’ thesis that a sure and certain 
knowledge of the world is possible in two essential modes. There 
are beliefs and interpretations of reality in which we dwell un- 
questioningly and even unconsciously.” In other words, far from 
subjecting them to critical appraisal, we live them as reality it- 
self. On the other hand, periods of crisis may occur when man's 
certain beliefs fail and disintegrate. The immemorial legacies of 
the past at last reveal their inadequacies in dealing with contem- 
porary problems; the world lies fragmented in one sense or an- 
other, and human life and behavior become problematical, uncer- 
tain, incoherent. Bereft of a cogent image of the world, man can- 
not act singly and decisively. With the fiber of daily life flayed 
beyond repair, even the meanest activities lose their meaningful 
rhythm, and great deeds appear extraneous and not infrequently 
absurd. Cynicism is of course a likely by-product of such times, 
but beyond cynicism—which still presupposes a certainty that 
things are fraudulent—man has no choice but to seek a radical 
knowledge of what things really are, a knowledge in which to 
root his life and by which to justify his acts. Thus, instead of 
dwelling in a state of uncertainty as before, when he took it for 
granted (because it was granted), man must set out to find that 
certainty. In a word, he needs metaphysics, which Marias de- 
fines tentatively as “the search for radical certainty about radi- 
cal reality.""® Here is where the problem of metaphysics really 
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begins for Marias. 

The adjective ‘‘radical”’ (Latin ‘‘root’’) with which Marías de- 
scribes both certainty and reality in the metaphysical sense, is 
not arbitrary designation but an essential attribute of both. For 
metaphysics deals not with mere certainty but with the radical or 
“root” certainty that is a condition for living. As Marías reminds 
us, '"We are unaware of countless things without being affected 
by our ignorance; yet whole areas of knowledge may leave us un- 
certain of that which matters to us.'”? For example, I know 
neither the driver nor the destination of the automobile that I see 
passing along the distant highway. I cannot tell whether a bird 
winging its way in the far horizons is a hawk or a vulture. For 
these and similar facts are things I need not know in order to 
live. My attitude is one of indifference, which is not the same as 
ignorance. 

The other component of Marias’ definition of metaphysics is 
“radical reality.” But radical reality, as we have seen already, is 
none other than human life, or to be more specific, my life. Fur- 
thermore, it is radical in the sense that it is the “root” of all other 
realities. There are countless '“'rooted” realities about which I 
may or may not be concerned, but insofar as they are reality to 
me they must appear in some sense in my life, about which 1 can 
be anything but unconcerned. But immediately this poses the 
problem of realities that seemingly transcend my life in every 
sense: God, angels, the distant future, the distant past, etc. 
Other realities such as numbers and stars appear to be complete- 
ly independent of my life. They were here before me and give 
every indication of outlasting me. How then can it be said that 
my life comprehends such realities? Is it not rather sheer pre- 
sumption to propose that my life embraces realities much more 
grandiose than itself? The answer is not as it might first appear 
that life simply posits other realities in some vague Fichtean 
manner. Rather, it is the ambit, the area as it were, in which re- 
alities of all kinds are encountered, not created. For example, if 
something is independent of my life, this means that I discover 
its independence in my life, or to put it another way, I discover 
its independent relationship to my life. If something is manifest- 
ly impossible, say a square circle or colorless blue, then it exists 
for me in its impossibility. In every such case, I discover the na- 
ture of those realities within life, as I live. God may transcend 
my life in every sense but one: I discover that transcendence 
within life, not beyond it. Perhaps this is why religion is more a 
matter of human experience than of mere intellect. Everything I 
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see or know or intuit, everything that is present, is present in 
some relationship to my life, to me. No doubt the universe is 
filled with numberless realities of which I am completely igno- 
rant, but this is why for me they must remain mere speculation 
instead of functioning as reality. 

But as we saw in the case of the forest, my encounter with re- 
ality is never really passive or supine. My relation to things is vi- 
tal, and reality appears in view—i.e., in perspective—of what 
my aims are. Thus, it is not simply that I encounter the world 
but that I find myself doing something with things. And what I 
do is to live with them; I shape my life in view of the possibilities 
and limitations of my circumstance and according to an image, 
dream, or projection of what I want to be. Reality appears inso- 
far as the world and I enter into a vital or “living” relationship. 
As Ortega said so well, “I am I and my circumstance.” Again, 
however, this does not mean that I “create” reality; it simply 
means that I allow it to realize certain of its potentialities. 
Things need me in order to be, for only in the structure called 
living that I impose upon them can their potentialities be real- 
ized in some fashion in the human sense. Looking at this rela- 
ionship from another angle, the world is limited by my limita- 
tions, and I by things. Our relationship is partial, our reality un- 
realized for the most part. This is why life is a struggle, a strug- 
gle to be what it is inherently possible to be. And in failing toa 
greater or lesser degree in that struggle for realization, we fail 
not only ourselves but the world which depends on us. This is 
what Ortega meant when he added these words to his celebrated 
definition cited above: '*...and if I do not save it [circumstance], 
I shall not save myself.” Living is being responsible for the 
world. 

All this is implied in our original statement that life is the radi- 
cal reality in which all other realities are “rooted.” This brings us 
to a point where wecan begin consideration of a metaphysics that 
embraces life rather than beginning where life ends. A recent re- 
mark by Marías that he chooses to ‘bring metaphysics forward 
rather than returning to it,” becomes a possibility rather than 
a mere wish in view of the nature of his metaphysics. Marías' 
realization that modern philosophy stands in need of metaphys- 
ics must not be construed as a return to classical metaphysical 
theories. 

Marias’ interest in restoring metaphysics along different lines 
marks a sharp divergence from other movements of contempo- 
rary philosophy. And here we shall take a brief look at some of 
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the latter. Anglo-American thought, for example, has of late 
tended to be more and more an isolated tradition, in time as well 
as geography. Although its remote antecedents are continental 
and classical, it manifests little ecumenical ability with regard to 
philosophic expression beyond its cultural boundaries. A cursory 
perusal of the indices of recently published “histories” or ‘‘an- 
thologies”’ of philosophy will quickly confirm this. Most of them 
contain no reference whatsoever to Ortega, d'Ors, Unamuno, Zu- 
biri, or Marías; and in those few works that mention it, Spanish 
thought is usually dismissed with perfunctory labels such as 
“existential,” ‘‘German-oriented,’’ and similar naive and errone- 
ous remarks. Nor is Spanish philosophy the only victim of this 
misapprehension. Aside from passing comments on Sartre, 
Heidegger, Camus, and Jaspers—writers whose inclusion ap- 
pears to be de rigueur in any proper commentary on modern 
thought, despite the fact that two of them may be considered 
philosophical only in a marginal sense—little can be found on 
such men as Gilson, Maritain, and the entire Neo-Thomist and 
Neo-Scholastic movements; next to nothing is known about the 
state of philosophy in Latin America, Italy, or Russia. It is as 
though the rest did not exist. 

Y et a price must be paid for such splendid isolation. In reading 
American philosophy, one is often surprised, if not saddened, to 
discover that a writer will go to great lengths to resolve a prob- 
lem —or perhaps to state it as a proposition—that was success- 
fully dealt with a half-century earlier elsewhere. A writer like 
Stephen Pepper, for instance, often gropes with considerable 
stylistic difficulty to express in dubious terms the clear ideas of a 
Marías or an Ortega.'2 The real risk involved in such philosophic 
provincialism, however, is not that one may say poorly what 
others have said well, but that, like the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
he may discover today what everyone else already knew forty 
years ago. Consequently, a philosophy that does not take recent 
innovations into account cannot hope thereby to skirt them on 
the way to undiscovered truths. Quite the contrary; by ignoring 
previous advances, it may condemn itself to an archaic level long 
since surpassed elsewhere, or it may expand its creativity in 
areas unworthy of its attention, in the light of discoveries made 
in other countries. Of course, an even greater risk is that such 
discoveries will never be known at all. 

Because of the modular nature of much of contemporary phi- 
losophy, sporadic attempts at a “restoration” or “return” to 
metaphysics cannot be considered as a single, unitary move- 
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ment. In American philosophy perhaps the most sustained at- 
tempt to lay down a new metaphysics has been made by Paul 
Weiss.'3 Unlike most other American thinkers who continue to 
eschew metaphysical speculation of any sort as ‘‘wrong-headed 
perverse doctrine,” Weiss sets out deliberately to construct a 
metaphysical system of philosophy in the grand nineteenth-cen- 
tury manner. In a sense Weiss picks up where Kant ended in 
scepticism. Admitting what he calls ‘‘recessive adumbrateds,” 
or a quasi-knowledge of things beyond the limits of judgment, 
Weiss nevertheless believes that such objects are cognizable, 
though cognition cannot fully penetrate them. Weiss believes 
further that despite certain features that allow him a supernatu- 
ral function and destiny, man possesses common ontological fea- 
tures with other beings. Weiss makes an admirable attempt to 
assimilate classical Western ontology in his metaphysics, but he 
fails to perceive that such modes as actuality, existence, and 
essence rest on the unquestioned assumption that all reality is 
being in one sense or another. In other words, he presupposes a 
metaphysics before he sets out to establish one, and thus his for- 
mal, published metaphysical theories are but a camouflage for 
more basic assumptions. Moreover, although he admits the 
peculiarities of man, Weiss does not grasp the uniqueness of life 
in the metaphysical and theoretical sense that we find in Marias 
and to some extent in Ortega. His metaphysics appears to be for 
the most part an extension or clarification of nineteenth-century 
thought, with an allowance for existential themes of more recent 
decades. But in attempting to emulate older, all-inclusive sys- 
tems such as Hegel’s, Weiss appears to have fallen victim to 
their shortcomings. He continues to search for being and reality 
in ontological regions beyond life and in entelechies apart from 
man himself. There is a point in such a search, but for several 
reasons it is not the point for our time. 

Efforts to revive or justify an even older metaphysical tradi- 
tion have been made by various Neo-Thomist and Neo-Scholas- 
tic groups. Gilson and Maritain are perhaps the most illustrious 
names associated with a movement that is strongly theological 
and Catholic in nature. A less gifted and more obscure branch of 
the Neo-Scholastic group of writers has aligned itself for decades 
against Ortegan thought in Spain.” 

The various philosophic levels from which attempts at a “‘res- 
toration” or “return” to metaphysics have originated make it 
quite clear that no easy correlation of the views involved is likely. 
For this reason, it may be more conducive to our eventual under- 
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standing of Marias’ approach to metaphysics to dwell for a time 
not on what it is but on some things which it is not. This nega- 
tive approach, which at first glance may appear to be a tedious if 
not questionable procedure, has the singular advantage of allow- 
ing us to sweep away several misconceptions and assumptions 
that are deeply entrenched in traditional metaphysics and which 
tend to warp our understanding of what the term implies or may 
imply. 

The first and most serious of these misassumptions is that 
metaphysics is identical to ontology. Marias points out that the 
term “ontology” began to be identified with metaphysics per se 
as early as 1646 when Johann Clauberg mentioned it in his book 
Elementa philosophiae sive Ontosophia. It appears again in the 
second edition (1681) of Philosophia vetus et nova by Jean- 
Baptiste du Hamel. It reappeared in the title of a book by Jean 
Le Clerc, Ontologia, sive de ente in genere (1692), and again in 
the more famous work by Wolff, Philosophia prima sive Onto- 
logia, published in 1729.'5 But the tendency to identify being 
with reality is much older than these dates would imply, appear- 
ing as early as Parmenides and the Eleatics. The inveterate Hel- 
lenic intuition that all reality is fundamentally one and that it 
can be reduced to principle (arkhé), substance (ousia), consisten- 
cy, or nature (physis), finds a typical expression in the Par- 
menidean thesis that “being is” (t’ eon emmenai). The Greek ex- 
planation of reality, the knowledge that it was possible for the 
Hellene to have of things, was conditioned by a belief in being. 
Things were interpreted as onta (ens, being), and to the Greek 
mind it was unthinkable that the reality it encountered could be 
reality in any manner other than being. Furthermore, the Greek 
clung to this view whether he was dealing with material things or 
the more subtle reality of thought and ideas. To him that which 
in the first place simply appears, is on, being (Latin ens). In 
other words, to be real is simply to be; reality is being in the dual 
sense of esse and ens. 

This interpretation of reality was to become an abiding axiom 
of Western philosophy. As Marías describes it: “And for more 
than twenty-five centuries this Eleatic identification has con- 
cealed the nature of interpretation that being has, and therefore 
has obscured the true place of ontology in the knowledge of reali- 
ty, that is to say, the knowledge of what is.'"* In time the dis- 
tinction between ens and esse was all but lost, at least linguisti- 
cally. English has but one term, “‘being,’’ for both the Latin verb 
and participle, and in order to convey a somewhat clear idea of 
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the difference between them, we must resort to such devices as 
pluralizing ens (beings) and capitalizing being whenever it is 
used in the sense of esse. French, with a single verb, étre, is 
similary handicapped. In German Heidegger made the distinc- 
tion quite nicely with Seiendes and Sein, though it is worth not- 
ing that his differentiations are extremely difficult to convey in 
translations to the English. Spanish, extraordinarily rich in phil- 
osophic expression despite its fairly recent advent as a philo- 
sophic vehicle, not only has two verbs relating to ''being,” ser 
and estar, but also the nouns ente and ser, all of which open the 
way for a precise treatment of the problems of being that would 
be extremely difficult in other languages. Heidegger saw the 
problem of being as the foremost task of philosophy in our time. 
Before it can deal effectively with beings, with ens, philosophy 
must first establish the conditions and requisites vf being in the 
sense of esse. Disjunctive being posits the problem of being in 
general. 

Marías would not quarrel with such notions, yet for him the 
difficulties of being conceal a far more fundamental problem that 
may be posed initially as a question: are we justified in identi- 
fying being and reality in the first place? Is ontology the same as 
metaphysics? Throughout most of history the answer to both 
questions has been tacitly or overtly affirmative. Yet for all its 
time-honored tradition, the answer may not be so simple as it 
seems. Being, says Marías, is an interpretation, not a synonym, 
of reality, and to found a metaphysics on the presupposition of 
being is invalid even though the assumption eventually may 
prove to be true. In fact, as Ortega before him saw very clearly, 
to pose the question, what is being?, is to presume that in some 
form being is the normal mode of real manifestation. In other 
words, to set out metaphysically to find and define being is to 
predetermine the nature of its existence before the search begins. 
This means, further, that knowledge would have to be defined in 
terms of being. “But then it turns out that from the outset 
knowledge is a perfectly determined opinion about things: the 
notion that things have a being. And since this opinion arises 
prior to proof or reason and is the foundation of all reason or 
proof, it means that it is simply a belief, and as such not at all 
different from religious faith." Ortega's concern for such as- 
sumptions regarding being lies at the heart of his philosophy, 
and in his first major work, Meditations on Quixote (1914), he 
set forth his own theory of reality, though his view was still 
somewhat embryonic at that point.'® 
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Even this was no easy task. Before he could advance his own 
concepts of being and reality to any effective degree, Ortega was 
confronted with the inveterate belief—which amounted to a 
faith—in being. Traditional Western philosophy has nearly al- 
ways arisen, or so he says, by means of two fundamental as- 
sumptions: (1) that in addition to their immediate relation to us, 
things possess a second, and indeed more important, reality 
called ‘‘being,’’ which transcends the accidents of immediate cir- 
cumstances and commitments; and (2) that man’s philosophic 
task consists of discovering and describing that secondary reali- 
ty.1? It seemed incredible to Ortega that in the early years of the 
twentieth century neither of these presuppositions had ever been 
seriously questioned, though Kant succeeded in casting doubt on 
man’s ability to pursue reality beyond the limits of possible 
experience? Naturally, this did not help the situation, for it left 
man with the same responsibility as before, but without the 
means of carrying it out. Withal, the age-old bias in favor of be- 
ing could not be dismissed as oversight or error. If man has 
busied himself for so long with being, he must have a reason that 
cannot be ascribed to mental inertia. The real question was why 
man should need to interpret things as being in the first place. 
Let us take a brief look at Ortega's answer. 

It is a human fact that to live is to live first of all with things, 
and in order to live we must be able to decide what we are going 
to do and be from step to step in this world. It is not enough to 
accept things as they come; we must to some degree anticipate 
them. This means that we must have some idea of what a thing 
will be, whether it will behave tomorrow as it does today, wheth- 
er we can depend on it to be as it has always been. And if things 
do indeed continue as they have been, what makes them do so? 
The answer has been given in several forms: substance, being, 
consistency, etc., but for our purposes we can say that this 
“sameness” in things, regardless of its name, is being in the pri- 
mary sense, that is, being in the sense that man needs it in order 
to live in a certain way and with a certain modicum of security. 
Whether or not such “sameness” really adheres intrinsically to 
things is another matter altogether. Hear how Ortega expresses 
it: “This makes us aware of the original meaning of being, or the 
essence of a thing: it is simply that image which gives us security 
regarding that thing.... Being is security for man, certainty re- 
garding his relationship to each thing, in the face of a multiplici- 
ty of things, or world.''?! The need to know the being of things is 
really a human need of orientation. Man must know how things 
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will be and how they will respond to his attempts to live with 
them. Thus, being contains a reference to human life at the most 
primary level. Man cannot wait until he is irrevocably engaged 
with things to find out what he may expect from them. He needs 
some advantage, for the world is always more than man. It is 
stronger and more enduring in many ways, and if man would 
survive within it, he cannot be totally ignorant of its abiding aids 
and perils. If the world appears as a threatening chaos on the 
surface, the knowledge that things behave at the last according 
to hidden, fixed being gives man that small edge on which cour- 
age and confidence feed. 

But at this point being seems more mysterious than ever, even 
though it may be more necessary. Does the fact that man must 
force things to reveal being mean that it is a convenient fiction 
spread over things? Let us consider some pertinent passages: 
"Being is meaningful only insofar as it refers to a subject which, 
like man, has need of it. Moreover, it consists exclusively of a 
radical need of man.””?? And elsewhere Ortega remarks: “The 
being of a thing is not therefore a thing or hyper-thing; it is a 
mental schema. Its content expresses or reveals to us what a 
thing is. And ‘what a thing is’ is always constituted by the role 
which that thing plays in life, by its intravital significance.” *? 

However, remember this: Man does not create things, but 
rather realizes or actualizes an aspect of things called being. And 
he does so necessarily, because to live is to deal with things, to 
be surrounded by them and to feel their pressure as possibilities 
or hindrances. Being is thus a means of manipulating reality so 
as to be able to live in this world. To paraphrase an Ortegan 
metaphor, being is the raft that shipwrecked man clings to in an 
ocean of things in order to save himself. Again we see that the 
most fundamental aspect of things is not necessarily their being 
but something prior to being, which is my encounter with them. 
Furthermore, that encounter need not result in a concept or theo- 
ry of being. The Semitic mind, for instance, understood reality 
not in terms of being but as the will of God who could not be re- 
duced to or limited by the categories of logic or reason in the 
Greek sense. God was above intellect and thus indifferent to its 
contentions. Whereas the Greek responded to reality with rea- 
son, the Hebrew answered with prayer, for only God could en- 
lighten him and direct his course in the world. Truth for the 
Hebrew lay in the will of God and not in nature or being or prin- 
ciples. To the Semitic mind, metaphysics would be theodicy. 

From such a comparative point of view, being ceases to be ab- 
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solute and becomes instead a specific—and perfectly valid—way 
of apprehending reality. But remember that it is only one of the 
many possible ways that reality can be lived. Thus Ortega re- 
leases Western philosophy from the absolute tyranny of being. 
Before him, men had lived within being; it occupied the entire 
conceptual horizon and was therefore an unmanageable theme. 
Unable to conceive of reality in modes other than the ontological, 
metaphysics had long since condemned, or at least reduced, the 
world to a single basic assumption, losing sight of the fact that 
reality has many faces and several possible alternatives. 

But although Ortega’s explanations of being are quite appeal- 
ing and even explicit, they are not very extensive. Furthermore, 
in striving to differentiate between being and reality, Ortega 
may have overstated his point. An emerging truth quite often 
must be presented initially in terms stronger than it can endure 
later. At any rate, Ortega sometimes leaves us with the disquiet- 
ing suspicion that being may be nothing more than a human 
aberration imposed justly or unjustly upon things. And while ar- 
guments to the contrary in his works may diminish that suspi- 
cion, we must turn to Marias for the final and most cogent stages 
of what is implied in Ortega’s metaphysics. 

Marias agrees with Ortega that being is an interpretation of 
reality, though we must resist the temptation to consider this as 
proof that being is merely human arbitrariness lacking in reality 
itself. Nonetheless, I do not encounter being as such but things 
with being. Furthermore, being belongs to things, not to me. 
Things need me in order to be, that is, to have being; yet the be- 
ing that my vital encounter with reality releases or discovers 
(alétheia) then belongs to things. Let us state it in another way: 
it is I who structure reality and discover (or uncover) it as being, 
but it is things that are. Instead of creating being, I allow things 
to be what they were inchoately or potentially —but not in fact — 
before my encounter. And this process of allowing things to be, 
of finding myself with things and discovering my reality as I dis- 
cover them is called “living.” Simply put, therefore, being is 
something that is both stimulated by my living presence, and 
possessed by things. Without me things would not "be," but by 
the same token the being I unveil in them is then theirs, not 
mine. Philosophy has tended to oscillate between the view of 
being conferred (idealism) and being inherently possessed (real- 
ism). Ortegan philosophy, carried to its inherent conclusions by 
Marias, attempts to surround the limitations posed by both ex- 
tremes by admitting the partial truth of both, but also by mak- 
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ing being dependent on the vital relationship of man and his cir- 
cumstance. Just as color comes into existence in the presence of 
light and the eye, and yet belongs to the thing viewed, so the 
being of a thing arises in my encounter with it. Hear how Marias 
describes it: “In sum, being is ‘constituted’ when, by virtue of a 
situation in which I find myself—and not simply in it, but hav- 
ing reached that situation—I interpret that which is as being, 
which other men have interpreted in different ways, and which I 
myself interpret in various fashions during the actual course of 
my life.” 

Once a distinction can be made between being and reality, on- 
tology may reemerge, not primarily or ultimately as a synonym 
for metaphysics but as the science of the dimensions of being as 
these appear within my life as attributes of things. It then ceases 
to be an inquiry into the problematic nature of things in them- 
selves and beyond experience, and becomes instead a study of 
the modes of being. In other words, it becomes more nearly what 
the term “ontology” implies. But bear in mind that such modes 
are functions of my relationship to things inasmuch as they are 
revealed (alétheia) by the perspective within which I encounter 
and utilize things in a life project. In a word, such modes are his- 
torical —and circumstantial —because they spring up as a result 
of life as it is actually lived. Therefore, far from seeking being in 
the abstract, we ought to respect its historical references. Once 
we do this, we see that ontology assumes the task of explaining 
being in a derivative manner. As Marías puts it: ‘The correlate 
of ‘ontology’ —from the standpoint of expressing that which is— 
would be an ‘etymology’; and taking this expression literally, this 
would mean a logos of the authentic. Remember that the final 
justification of ontology consists of its own derivation or radica- 
tion in its entirety.” Finally, an effective ontology must needs 
be at once historical and explicative; it must refer being to its 
origin in the human encounter with reality, and this involves 
first and fundamentally uncovering the reason for being, or as 
Marías would put it, “giving the reason” (dar razón) for being. 

There are problems with this interpretation of being. A refer- 
ence to my life does not mean that being can then be ''reduced” 
to my life. Reality in the first instance is simply ''what there is” 
(lo que hay); it is what is before me and therefore different from 
me. It is what I encounter and this means that which is formally 
opposite. This is why I must contend with it in order to live. In 
point of fact, the more a thing can be reduced to me, for example, 
an imaginary tree in contrast to one I can see and touch, the less 
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real it seems to me. The real world is always much more than any 
imaginary realm. Nor does my involvement with things mean 
that they are unreal without me. To suppose otherwise would be 
an absurdity. Without me, things retain all their inchoate possi- 
bilities, and their potentialities for being; what they lack without 
me is realization and being as such, i.e., as fact. What is more, as 
I encounter and interpret reality in the process we call living, I 
discover a certain contexture, which I may—or may not—inter- 
pret as being that substantiates its preexistence with regard to 
my life and points to the likelihood that it will outlast me—in 
some sense. From this I may infer that things for the most part 
are independent of me. Yet the ablative ‘‘of’’ also conveys a cer- 
tain genitive notion. Things are independent of me, which is to 
say that their independence exists in relationship to me. But 
note this also: when I speak of things that precede and transcend 
my life, I mean that could I put myself in a situation of prece- 
dence or transcendence with regard to the time of my life, I 
should encounter those things enduring still. In other words, 
when I transpose myself imaginarily to those situations that 
outlast my life in a chronological sense, I encounter those same 
things. Now then, this encounter in its manifold meanings is re- 
ality —as we know it. To speak of reality in any sense is to posit 
myself as one of its elements. Going a step further, we could say 
that for me to speak of reality at all is to project myself into an 
encounter with it, else I could not know of its existence. Con- 
versely, to omit or suppose my presence is an effort that occurs 
subsequent to my primary inclusion in reality. The age-old effort 
at detachment, at so-called “objectivity,” is the most certain 
proof that “I” am always bound up primarily with reality. Ab- 
straction could not exist without something from which the ab- 
stracting effort is made. That ‘‘something” is my life, my en- 
counter with things, and thus my inclusion in reality. 

The human reference to reality as we have just described it 
does not mean that my life is the only reality. We have touched 
on this point before, but let us make it again. For to make this 
assumption would be to confer on my life an absoluteness that 
could lead to the wildest extremes of solipsism. Each life would 
then be a kingdom unto itself, absolute and unaffected by other 
lives, which in turn would be equally independent and inherently 
capricious. Rooted in my life, reality acquires structure, being, 
and relationships which it would not have otherwise, but which, 
as we have seen, belong to reality and not to me. My encounter 
with reality, my understanding of it, can never in the final in- 
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stance be merely theoretical or abstract. I encounter reality as 
the condition for living, and every portion, particle, and inter- 
pretation of that reality presupposes my life as the area, the 
“wherein,” the arena in which it is constituted perspectively, cir- 
cumstantially, and hence historically. In a more succinct way, 
Marias observes: "Therefore, life is the real organization of re- 
ality.” 

In circular fashion this brings us again to the original defini- 
tion of metaphysics as the doctrine of the essential nature and 
fundamental relations of the real. Now we see that the prelimi- 
nary conditions set forth for metaphysics are met and fulfilled in 
the tentative conception of life as the radical reality. Earlier we 
stated also that life is perforce a metaphysics in the sense that 
man must interpret and understand reality in some fashion in 
order to live. Now we may also state in a deeper and still more 
formal sense that life is the organization and the origin of real 
structure—as we know it. Therefore, only in an examination of 
the structure of life—my life primarily, though not exclusively — 
can I find my way to the ambit of radical reality and thence to 
the nature of all “rooted” realities. In its mission of uncovering 
the essential nature and relations of the real in order to achieve a 
radical certainty, metaphysics turns out to be a theory of human 
life.27 

Now let us anticipate some objections. Is not human life itself 
a generalization, a theory if you like, which is unwarranted from 
the standpoint of the radical reality of ''my” life? A theory, yes, 
but perhaps not unwarranted as we shall see in due time. Of 
course we may note again that the reality underlying all the the- 
ories and interpretations of reality is my life, i.e., “I” doing 
something with things that we call “living.” Life is therefore 
* my life,” the life of each one (cada cual). Life is irreducible, cir- 
cumstantially historical, and phenomenologically concrete; in an 
absolute sense it can neither be reduced to its so-called compo- 
nents or phases, nor explained away by its references to broader 
or transcendent realities. Yet neither can my life be conceived as 
an absolute reality. My life is radical, because it is what I must 
begin with, but it is not the only reality. I do not live alone; my 
life does not appear as mere existence but as coexistence (convi- 
vencia)??? As I live, I encounter realities from within my life 
which, because of their actions and responses to me, I take to be 
other “I's,” other “lives.” In other words, the radical nature of 
my life necessarily impels me to discover other lives, and as I 
discover them, the term “my life” acquires limitations and there- 
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fore “de-finition.'” It would be meaningless and perhaps impossi- 
ble to speak of ''my life” without “other” lives within whose con- 
text it may be defined and normalized. Furthermore, my dis- 
covery of other lives—‘‘yours,” “his,” “hers,” the life of this 
person, that person, and that of all the others—manifests the 
disjunctive nature of life and leads me to a notion of “life,” 
which, according to Marías, "is not so much a universal, a spe- 
cies or type, let us say life in general, but rather the concrete 
form in which that strange ‘universal’ which is ‘life’ appears: the 
life of each one.''?? 

Hence, “my life” appears to me as a circumstantial and dis- 
junctive expression of life, but the latter in turn appears as the 
life '*of each one.” It is not that I discover life as a secondary and 
derivative consequence of my life, nor that my life is submerged 
in generic life, as an individual is subjugated to its species, but 
rather that both are concomitant expressions of the same reali- 
ty. My life is conditioned by the unavoidable fact that ‘‘others” 
live about me whose reality has been molded by socio-historical 
interpretations we call “things.” I do not simply “discover” 
others; rather I discover them, as myself, at a certain time and 
place, that is, at a certain historical level. Thus, as Marias notes, 
“the notion ‘human life’ is unthinkable without circumstan- 
tializing it, without grounding it in the direct intuition of this 
life, more specifically, of my life, the only one directly accessible 
to me, and without which ‘life in general’ is purely and simply 
unintelligible.’’?° 

Consequently, if it is true that “life” in a pluralistic sense is 
not a Strict reality, but a theory, it is also true that this theory is 
imposed on me from the moment I apprehend the radical reality 
of “my” life. Furthermore, as we saw earlier, life is not possible 
without that apprehension, without some minimal imaginative 
projection of itself and without a justification of its judgments 
and acts arising from a primary understanding, i.e., an interpre- 
tation of reality. From this standpoint, stripped of extraneous 
theory and reduced to its life function of providing man with a 
clear and firm understanding of reality on which he can base his 
life and thus save himself, metaphysics “is but a specific, his- 
torical form of realizing one of the constitutive requirements of 
human life. ''?' 

As a means of gaining access to reality and its structure, 
metaphysics may be properly understood as a method, not the 
only method to be sure, but as one of several historically-sanc- 
tioned possibilities of domesticating reality and endowing it with 
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human certainty. This does not mean that metaphysics has a 
method but rather that it is a method. It is a “road” (Greek 
methodos from meta, “after,” and hodos, ‘‘way’’) by which one 
comes into contact with reality. But metaphysics does not end 
with this simple encounter. The vital necessity from which it 
arises in the first place is not met simply by finding reality; it 
must also assume the task of understanding it in such a way as 
to live. This is why metaphysics as method points to the problem 
of how reality can be understood in this primary, human sense 
and beyond this to cognition in general, inasmuch as the latter 
involves a progression from “radical” to ‘‘rooted"’ realities of all 
kinds. 

The traditional form of knowledge consisted of explanation or 
explicatio (Latin explicare, ‘‘to unfold’’), the unfolding or unveil- 
ing of the elements or components of reality. Knowledge thus 
amounted to a process of reduction; the complex was reduced to 
the elemental; the effect to its simple cause; the phenomenon to 
its principles. Conversely, the complex could be constructed 
from the simple; given the principles, the results could be pred- 
icated and predicted. The instrument of knowledge, the key to 
the manipulation of reality from the simple to the complex (or 
vice versa), from the created to the Creator, or from the cause to 
the effect, was syllogistic logic. 

But the problem—which becomes especially acute if not insur- 
mountable in the presence of realities that for one reason or an- 
other resist such reduction—is that logical manipulation re- 
moves the thing under consideration and replaces it with another 
that is either simpler or more complex. The absolute remoteness 
of a star or an atom may leave us no choice but to accept a sys- 
tem of physical principles in their stead. For all practical pur- 
poses we must forego the real star or atom and be content with 
the knowledge of their behavior and properties. We may know 
their weight, predict their course, measure their emissions, in 
short, know many things about them without really knowing 
them. We can reduce them to predictability, manipulate them in- 
tellectually, or, in the case of the atom at least, utilize them tech- 
nically. Yet for the most part our knowledge is limited to such re- 
duction and manipulation, and what we call knowledge in such 
cases deals with laws and principles that look nothing like a star 
or an atom. 

All of which is well and good if our aim is predictability, mea- 
surement, utilization of certain kinds, or perhaps duplication. 
For example, as Marias points out, the chemical makeup or the 
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exact chromatic vibration of the green in the tunic of El Greco's 
San Juan might enable one to reproduce that same hue, but such 
information is useless if one wishes to see and experience the col- 
or in its irreducible reality as the green painted by the artist.>? 

The inadequacy of explicative knowledge is notoriously obvi- 
ous in the case of human life. Life resists and eventually over- 
comes the rigidity of all logical and doctrinal straitjackets that 
stop short of its full range of possibilities. Over against the docile 
submission of the inanimate world to categories, reason, and log- 
ical concatenation of this elementary kind, life has made a mock- 
ery of many systems of thought that sought to force it into fad- 
dish, passing molds. Like water rising against a crumbling dike, 
life finally sweeps away false restrictions and fond bias of every 
sort. Wild and lawless it appears as it spills over the crest of 
things with uncontainable force. But if we pursue the simile of 
water over a dam a bit further, we perceive that its behavior is 
not at all arbitrary or lawless but an instance of strict obedience 
to other laws and other reasons. The water that sweeps all before 
it is rushing desperately to fulfill its mission and to obey its own 
laws. And so it is with life; it may transcend abstract reason but 
only because it obeys a grander reason. 

It might appear that the best we could hope for in pursuing 
knowledge of human life would be some species of descriptive 
similitude and a realization that it lies beyond the province of 
mere abstractions. Indeed, phenomenological description does 
just this, and does it without attempting to pass judgment on re- 
ality or to replace one thing with another. Yet description alone 
is not enough for any type of plenary understanding. For my 
task is not merely to contemplate things impartially but to live 
with them personally. I must project over reality a certain image 
of life that is mine and mine alone. And as I imaginatively ex- 
tend my private scheme over my world, reality assumes a certain 
structure of facilities and difficulties, possibilities and impossi- 
bilities, which then thwart or abet my doing, my living. This is 
the primary sense of the possessive ““my’’ world. It is a perilous 
task; mistakes of judgment, false choices, and impossible aims 
are inherent factors in life. Could we segregate our mistakes, 
they might have little bearing on our course. But as we have seen 
before, right or wrong, the totality of life, lived and unlived, 
weighs in more or less subtle ways on my every act. This means 
in turn that at bottom everything I do must be justified in terms 
of the total situation in which it occurs. To use Marias’ words: 
“In order to do this, I must know what to abide by with respect 
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to the total situation in which I find myself; I must take charge 
of it, apprehending it in its entirety and connectedness. Now 
then, this is what is called reason.''** Reducing this concept of 
reason to a workable definition, Marías describes it as “the ap- 
prehension of reality in its connectedness.'”'** Yet if this is the 
definition of reason, it is also the story of life. To live is to appre- 
hend reality in its connectedness; it is to live the world as coher- 
ent structure, regardless of the nature of that structure. This is 
why Marías then goes on to describe life as the ‘‘concrete form of 
reason." For living means nothing less than having a reason 
for doing what must be done. To paraphrase the Spanish, to live 
is "to give a reason” (dar razón) for things. Thus life and reason 
do not merely appear in propinquity as implied by such fond 
philosophic expressions as “reason and life” or ‘‘reason in life.” 

The truth is that apart from the many different modalities of 
thought, art and experience to which each is subject, both are 
aspects of the same reality: the radical reality that in the first 
and last instance is my life. Therefore, far from being the hostile 
and irreconcilable antipodes conceived by the irrationalists, life 
and reason are impossible without each other. Ortega clearly 
understood this as early as 1914, and during a time when irra- 
tionalism was gaining ground, he linked life and reason together 
in the term “vital reason” (razón vital). In fact, it seems that he 
was pushed to this synthesis sooner than more tranquil circum- 
stances would have warranted by the negative influence of the ir- 
rationalist arguments regarding the disjunctive relation of life 
and reason. At any rate, Ortega added the adjective ‘‘vital’’ to 
distinguish this kind of reason from traditional abstract reason, 
which had become the whipping boy of irrationalism. Ortega saw 
as clearly as the irrationalists—if not more so—the serious limi- 
tations of traditional reason. But that was not the point, at least 
not the main point of his interest; for he saw that in reality —in 
life—it is unabstracted reason, the reason of life, the reason that 
is life, that offers the possibility of a viable metaphysics. Con- 
sequently, if ‘‘my”’ life is the radical reality and if the metaphys- 
ics that rests on it is primarily a human attempt to reach a form 
of radical certainty about reality, then its method of attaining 
and apprehending that reality can be none other than vital rea- 
son. This is another way of saying that metaphysics arises as a 
theory of human life with an aim to resolving real human per- 
plexities. 

This brings us to some final remarks. The metaphysical theory 
and foundation of life as radical reality and its concomitant ex- 
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pression of reason as life set directions and suggest areas that 
will busy us throughout the remainder of this work. To begin 
with, the analysis of the structures of ''my” life leads immediate- 
ly and necessarily to the problem of collective life. As we have 
seen, life is inherently historical in several ways and at several 
levels, and to speak of '*my” life is to acknowledge openly or tac- 
itly the social content and mechanisms wherein and whereby life 
partakes of the historical. Hence just as Ortegan philosophy 
leads to sociology in Man and People, so Marías presents the so- 
ciological cornerstone of his thought in La estructura social 
(1955). 

In another area that presupposes both sociological and meta- 
physcial theory as a basis, Marías' patient and careful analysis 
of life has led to the discovery of a zone of life lying between the 
singular and concrete reality of ''my” life and those universal 
structures revealed by “‘radical reality” in its theoretical aspects. 
He refers to this area as the ‘‘empirical structure” of life and 
finds that heretofore it has been overlooked by philosophers for 
the most part. Yet it is this zone of life wherein personality ap- 
pears and where the old Ortegan apothegm of “I am I and my 
circumstance” is fully meaningful.3” 

Lastly, since Kant philosophy has existed uneasily with the 
problem of transcendent realities. Those philosophers, such as 
Hegel in the nineteenth century or Weiss in our day, who have 
extended their thought into areas beyond the range of experience 
may be as admired for their aspiration as criticized for their 
method. Recognizing that man cannot forego the transcendent, 
inasmuch as it touches his very meaning and destiny, they have 
assumed the formidable task of approaching it with instruments 
that fall far short of sufficiency. On the other hand, those think- 
ers like Carnap and Wittgenstein who reduce philosophy to 
piddling demonstrations of foolproof propositions and clever lin- 
guistic surgery can hardly be accused of error, though it is un- 
likely that they shall ever be associated with truth.- 

Shunning the pitfalls of both extremes by taking an altogether 
different approach, Marías discovers that the investigation of 
life as the radical reality necessarily leads to a concern for all re- 
ality insofar as it is “rooted in life.” Thus he concludes: **This 
means that metaphysics, closing a cycle that began with Kant, is 
inexorably drawn to transcendence, not because of any mere de- 
cision or capricious agreement, but because transcendence is the 
very condition of life itself.’’** 
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lFor a short history of the term '*metaphysics,'' see Obras, 11, 373-375. 


2Cited in “The Way Back into the Ground of Metaphysics” by Martin Heideg- 
ger, trans. Walter Kaufmann, in Existentialism from Dostoevsky to Sartre, ed. 
Walter Kaufmann (Cleveland and New York: World Publishing Co., 1965), 
p. 206. 


3Cited in The Age of Analysis, ed. Morton White (New York: The New Ameri- 
can Library, 1955), pp. 213-214. 


4Cited in Contemporary Philosophic Problems, eds. Yervant H. Krikorian and 
Abraham Edel (New York: Macmillan, 1959), p. 261. 


5Cf. “Truth as Vital Function” (Part 11, Chapter IV). 


6“ ..si la disciplina teórica que se va a llamar después metafísica tiene una fun- 
ción en la vida humana, tiene que descubrirse su origen en una necesidad de 
ésta, satisfecha antes por alguna otra realidad 'homóloga,' es decir, que ocupaba 
un puesto semejante dentro de la estructura vital correspondiente” (Obras, II, 
377). 


7See Part 11, Chapters IV and VII, of this study. 


8 la busca de la certidumbre radical acerca de la realidad actual” (Obras, II, 
398). 


9**Infinitas ignorancias nos traen sin cuidado; infinitos saberes nos dejan en la 
incertidumbre respecto a lo que nos importa” (Obras, 11, 398). 


10 Obras completas, I, 322, 
11Stated in a letter to the author. 


12Pepper's efforts to distinguish between data and what he calls “danda” ap- 
pear to point to a clumsy recognition of circumstantial reality. His notion that 
metaphysics, or world hypotheses, can be reduced to four ‘‘root’’ metaphors is 
certainly inclusive and interesting if not altogether convincing. For a succinct 
discussion of his thought see Andrew J. Reck, The New American Philosophers 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1968), pp. 44-80. 


13In such works as Reality (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1938; 
New York: Peter Smith, 1949); Modes of Being (Carbondale: Southern Illinois 
University Press, 1958); Philosophy in Process, Vol. I: 1955-1960 and Vol. II: 
1960-1964 (Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 1966). 


14See, for example, Santiago M. Ramirez, La filosofía de Ortega y Gasset (Bar- 
celona: Herder, 1958); José Sanchez Villasenor, Ortega y Gasset, Existentialist: 
A Critical Study of His Thought and Its Sources, trans. Joseph Small (Chica- 
go: Henry Regnery Co., 1949). Marias defended Ortega against distortions and 
deliberate misrepresentations of his thought in Ortega y tres antipodas: un 
ejemplo de intriga intelectual (Buenos Aires: Revista de Occidente, 1950). 


15For further discussion of the origin of the term “ontology,” see “Para la histo- 
ria de un nombre,” Obras, 111, 181-184. 


16--Y esta identificación eleática ha encubierto casi totalmente, durante veinti- 
cinco siglos, el carácter de interpretación que tiene el ser, y por tanto ha oscure- 
cido el verdadero puesto de la ontología en el conocimiento de la realidad, es de- 
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cir, de lo que hay" (Obras, 11, 273). 


17“ Pero entonces resulta que el conocimiento antes de empezar es ya una opi- 
nión perfectamente determinada sobre las cosas: la de que éstas tienen un ser. Y 
como esa opinión es previa a toda prueba o razón y supuesto de toda razón o 
prueba, quiere decirse que es simplemente una creencia, en cuanto tal nada dife- 
rente de la fe religiosa” (Ortega, Obras completas, V, 532). 


18See Obras, V. 497; also see "The Discovery of Radical Reality" (Part II, 
Chapter II, of the present work). 


19See Obras completas, V, 82. 


20An aspect of Ortegan thought which to my knowledge has never been ade- 
quately clarified is the possibility that Ortega found in Kant the germ of a non- 
idealistic concept of being. The fact that the development of his doctrine leads to 
subjective idealism, especially among his disciples Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, 
does not mean, according to Ortega, that it is a necessary development: *...yo 
sostengo que el estrato más hondo del kantismo, su núcleo original, se puede li- 
bertar perfectamente de esta interpretación.” (...I maintain that the deepest 
level of Kantianism, its primary nucleus, as it were, may be totally free of this 
interpretation.) Obras completas, IV, 57. In concluding his article on Kant, Or- 
tega wonders: ‘*;Resultara ahora que bajo la especie de ‘razon pura’ Kant descu- 
bre la razón vital?” (Can it be that beneath his ‘pure reason“ Kant discovers 
vital reason?) IV, 59. 


21*Esto nos hace caer en la cuenta de lo que significa originariamente el ser, la 
esencia de una cosa: es simplemente aquella imagen de ella que nos da seguridad 
vital respecto a ella.... El ser es seguridad para el hombre, claridad de ateni- 
miento frente a cada cosa, frente a su enjambre o mundo” (cited by Marías in 
Obras, V, 502-503). 


22**El ser no tiene sentido más que referido a un sujeto que, como el hombre, ha 
menester de él. Más aún: consiste exclusivamente en una necesidad radical del 
hombre" (cited by Marías, Obras, V, 503). 


23“El ser de una cosa no es, pues, una cosa ni una hipercosa; es un esquema 
intelectual. Su contenido nos expresa o descubre lo que una cosa es. Y ‘lo que 
una cosa es' está constituido siempre por el papel que la cosa representa en la 
vida, por su significación intravital” (cited by Marías, Obras, V, 503). 


24*En suma, el ser se ‘constituye’ cuando yo, en virtud de una situación en que 
me encuentro— y no sin más, sino porque he llegado a ella —, interpreto como ser 
eso que hay, que otros hombres han interpretado de maneras distintas, y que yo 
mismo interpreto de diversos modos en mi efectivo vivir’ (Obras, Il, 276). See 
also "The Discovery of Radical Reality” (Part II, Chapter II, of the present 
study). 


25" El correlato de la ‘ontologia’ seria desde el punto de vista del haber, una ‘eti- 
mología' —tomando esta expresión en su literalidad: un lógos de lo auténtico—. 
Y no se olvide que la última justificación de la ontologia consiste en la derivación 
o radicación de ella misma en su integridad” (Obras, 11, 278). 


26"La vida es, por tanto, la organización real de la realidad” (Obras, I1, 400). 
27See Obras, 11, 400. 


28Precise English equivalents of the frequently used terms convivir and convi- 
vencia are hard to find. *“Co-exist'' and “co-existence” are inadequate not only 
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because of their misuse in popular existentialism but also because they fail to 
convey the differences between life and the existence of things. Convivir means 
literally “to live with,” and convivencia, “living with” or "life with.” 


29- noes tanto un universal, una especie o género, digamos la vida en general, 
sino que la forma concreta en que aparece ese extraño ‘universal’ que es ‘la vida’ 
es: la vida de cada cual" (Obras, 11, 402). 


30: la noción ‘la vida humana’ es impensable sin circunstancializarla, sin fud- 
darla en la intuición directa de esta vida, más concretamente de mi vida, única 
que me es directamente accesible, y sin la cual la ‘vida en general’ es pura y sim- 
plemente ininteligible’ (Obras, II, 403). 


31* no es sino una forma histórica concreta de realizarse uno de los requisitos 
constitutivos de la vida humana” (Obras, II, 403). 


32See Obras, 11, 405. 


33“ Para ello necesito saber a qué atenerme respecto a la situación total en que 
me encuentro, hacerme cargo de ella, aprehenderla en su totalidad y en su co- 
nexión. Ahora bien, esto es lo que se llama razón" (Obras, 11, 406 [my italics])). 


34" la aprehensión de la realidad en su conexión” (Obras, 11, 406). 
. 35See Obras, Il, 407. 


36 Marias' work actually appeared before Ortega's posthumous work, which was 
published in 1957 as El hombre y la gente (Obras completas, VII, 70-272). La 
estructura social is found in Obras, VI, 165-404. At the time of this writing, an 
English translation of the latter work is in press at the University of Alabama 
Press. 


37See Part 111 of the present work. 


38--Lo cual significa que la metafísica — y con ello se cierra un ciclo abierto en 
Kant—se ve inexorablemente remitida a la trascendencia, no por ninguna deci- 
sión o conveniencia caprichosa, sino porque la trascendencia-es la condición 
misma de la vida” (Obras, 11, 413). 


VII. SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


The postulation of life, the life of each one, as the fundamental 
reality from which man circumstantially encounters the world is 
accompanied in the thought of Marías by the reservation that 
“radical” reality does not preclude other realities of greater and 
more transcendent scope. The life of each person in his particular 
circumstances and his own vocation is the first fact perhaps, but 
it is most certainly not the only fact. Life is the radical reality 
simply but unavoidably because other realities are ‘‘rooted”’ in it. 
Countless realities may transcend the elemental fact of my life 
but they are nevertheless dependent on it for their ultimate va- 
lidity, because as reality, great or small, they must in some wise 
appear in my life. In the human sense reality is always reality 
that emerges within my life. 

Among the first, if indeed not the very first, of those transcen- 
dent realities which I discover “rooted” in my life is that of other 
men, other “I's.” From the moment I begin to analyze life, 
which is to say from the moment I begin to live humanly and re- 
sponsibly, I discover that my life appears disjunctively within a 
world marked by “your” life, “his” life, “her” life, the life of 
“others,” and “our” life. From the first, life appears to be 
neither absolute nor generic, and though I may come to the real- 
ization that my life is necessarily the first reality for me (since it 
is the only life that is directly accessible), in the countless modes 
in which life unfolds I am made aware that it is not and cannot be 
the only reality. 

The very fact that I become aware of ‘‘my”’ life or “my” reality 
would be impossible without other lives that set it apart as some- 
thing different from them. In a sense, instead of discovering 
other men as an extension or projection of my ego or selfhood, as 
idealism in its various forms almost always tried todo, I discover 
myself through others. Were my life an absolute reality, it would 
not be “‘mine”’ but simply reality as such. My life assumes form 
and structure as a consequence of its encounters with things, and 
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most especially with other lives, which are the most responsive 
objects within my circumstance. Without the limits they impose 
on my ego, my life would appear amorphous and endlessly ex- 
tended; my wishes would be absolute, my desires infinite. Far 
from being simply an unfettered ‘‘chose qui pense,” as Descartes 
would have it, the untrammeled ego would not be a thing at all, 
but unchecked will and solipsistic reality expanded to infinity. 

Human reality, on the other hand, is limited and finite; it has 
form and structure primarily because it has limitations imposed 
on it from without —though as we shall see in due time, such re- 
strictions are themselves imposed in view of an inner vocation 
and aim. Life can never be mere immanence, though neither can 
it be simple exteriority, because it is a constant encounter with 
reality in pursuit of some intimate image or dream of life. In 
battles won and lost with the facilities and difficulties of my cir- 
cumstance my life assumes form and substance. This is but 
another way of stating that my life is real and understandable 
only in view of what I would do with my circumstance, social or 
otherwise. To be real in a human sense is to be a part of the struc- 
tural hierarchy that arises as a consequence of my living encoun- 
ter with the world of things and men. 

Thus, if it is true that all reality, including social and collective 
realities, is rooted in some sense in my life, it is no less true that 
my life is unthinkable except as a part of that world, and most 
especially of the social world. Let us elaborate in other terms: I 
discover society by means of an analysis of my life, an analysis 
that assumes its purest form in living itself, but in turn I dis- 
cover my life as a consequence of the collective reality. For this 
reason a sociology is implicit in Marias’ thought from the mo- 
ment that he insists on life as the radical reality that implies or 
*“co-implicates” all other reality, including primarily other peo- 
ple. For all human and practical purposes there can be no first or 
final man. Adam may have been real but he is also a theory —and 
a daring one at that—insofar as he represents an attempt to link 
natural man to supernatural antecedents and purposes. We live 
first and foremostly with others; what we are and what we would 
be must always be judged in view of what others are and what 
they strive to be. Alone, ‘‘my”’ life can never be more than mere 
hypothesis or theory; only with others does it become real and 
concrete. We never know who we are until we judge and measure 
ourselves against others. Marías once stated it this way: ‘The 
supreme form of life is living with others” (la forma suprema de 
vivir es convivir), 
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Marias introduces his inquiry into social structure with a 
straightforward but obviously tentative definition that will serve 
as the starting point of the present study: 


A society is defined by a system of common pre- 
vailing modes, or vigencias—usages, beliefs, ideas, 
values, and aims. Therefore, it is not enough simply 
to group men in a certain way in order to form a soci- 
ety; if different systems of vigencias operate within a 
certain grouping, then more than one society is pres- 
ent. On the other hand, if the same set of vigencias is 
viable beyond the putative society, then the real soci- 
ety defined by those vigencias extends beyond the 
group in question.! 


We shall return to the concept of vigencias in a later discus- 
sion, but before we do so we must concern ourselves with more 
immediate implications of this provisional definition of society. 
The first of these is that regardless of their ultimate nature, vi- 
gencias lead at once to history. Language, ideas, beliefs, values, 
and the like are historical in origin. Most of what we say and 
think and believe is the reflection of the past that lives on in us. 
And history is valid only if it lives still. Our interpretations of 
the reality of things, the content of the world, are for the most 
part historical legacies. We do not live the world primarily as 
naked reality but as reality defined by men long before us. 

Furthermore, the reality we encounter, understand, and live is 
reality revealed from a certain perspective, that is, from the 
standpoint of a certain aim and vocation.” The being of an object 
depends fundamentally on the purpose we have in mind for it. 
For instance, a room can shelter if I am seeking refuge from a 
storm, or it can be a prison if I cannot leave it when I wish. Yet 
in a secondary sense, most of the objects within my circumstance 
come into my life already wreathed in a nimbus of prior interpre- 
tations. The simple fact that they have names is in itself an indi- 
cation that someone has interpreted them before me and for me. 
Even the term “thing” that we apply more or less indiscrimi- 
nately to such diverse realities as stones, unicorns, and cross- 
word puzzles is an interpretation of reality—indeed, perhaps the 
most fundamental of all—that in an absolute sense it might not 
tolerate at all. But besides purely nominal or etymological his- 
tory, substantial portions df reality arouse attitudes that pre- 
clude free, personal interpretations on my part. A painting by 
Velazquez or a Beethoven symphony can never be simple chro- 
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matic or phonal arrangements which I may judge as I please, 
They are surrounded by dense historical connotations. The atti- 
tudes of countless people who have lived before me weigh on my 
judgment and have a decisive bearing on the role such works 
may have in my life. I see or hear not only the creation of the 
artist but also the meanings that the work has had for preceding 
generations. In many cases the historical aura of an object may 
vastly outweigh its real state. In their present state of decrepi- 
tude, think how little notice the Acropolis or the Roman Coliseum 
would attract were it not for what they represent. How paltry 
might seem Mecca and Bethlehem without their memories of re- 
ligious genesis. Thus it is that often we esteem a thing not for 
what it is but for its power of evocation. Keep in mind the dispro- 
portion between the actual and virtual reality of art discussed 
earlier? Axiomatically extending this inertial and historical pro- 
clivity of men to compound reality, Marias observes: ‘‘My deal- 
ings with others, my speech, the system of usages, the functions 
previously ascribed to the things that surround me, the artificial 
environment that envelops me, the affective and value-laden 
hues under which things are presented to me, all mean that reali- 
ty as I find it—hence, true reality—is already interpreted and 
that it responds to an idea of human life.”'* 

Consequently, sociology and history are inseparable—though 
separate—disciplines. In part at least, human realities are what 
they are because of what they have been. Societies are never 
complete at any given moment because the social reality that ap- 
pears at that moment had its beginnings in history, and what- 
ever we find today must await its outcome in the future. Every 
reality, strictly speaking, is the end product of a prior set of con- 
ditions and the fetus of what will be. If we ignore this dictum and 
insist on analyzing only the current state of a society, we soon 
discover that we are limited to abstraction and statistical evi- 
dence in our study. For instance, should we set out to study the 
economic structure of a society, the present data on its markets, 
trade, rate of production, tax structure, governmental influence, 
and the like, will perhaps tell us what the economy is at this mo- 
ment and it may even allow us to project what it will be tomor- 
row; yet without a knowledge of its history, we cannot determine 
why it has come to be what it is. We see the result, but we do not 
see the historical process that was the cause. Without history we 
have no way of knowing what the economy of that society could 
have been; we cannot determine what choices the society or col- 
lectivity may have had, and why that society elected to go ina 
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certain direction and not another. 

But let us consider also the other side of the coin. Without a 
precise notion of social reality, history becomes a nebulous and 
uncertain account of events, lives, disasters, wars, and accidents 
that float to the surface of time with simple chronology as their 
only connection and fame or villany as their only recommenda- 
tion. Such of course was Herodotus’ view of history; for him, and 
for the Greek mind in general, history was the recording of mem- 
orable events and lives. Over against the encroaching oblivion 
that at the last claimed most things, history represented those 
few precious things that time had not destroyed.° 

Naturally, this notion of history fails whenever we wish to 
view an entire society in the light of its historical antecedents. 
According to our tentative definition, a society involves a sys- 
tem and not merely chance groupings of individuals. This means 
that we must look beyond isolated lives and the chronicles of dis- 
parate events if we are to plot the backward course of a social 
system. 

Obviously, history must be more than a chronicle of extraordi- 
nary events, for chronicles contain only oblique treatments of en- 
tire societies. The problem can be stated most succinctly as a 
question: who or what is the subject of history? If history deals 
with events and happenings, to whom do they happen? A hasty 
reply might be: to me; and going a step further, one could argue 
that whatever happens in history happens to individuals. There 
is some truth here, but it is far from being the whole truth. As a 
matter of fact, it would be erroneous to claim that since history 
affects men—as it most certainly does—then the presence of a 
single individual would be sufficient for history to come into be- 
ing. But as Marias argues, the historical nature of human life de- 
rives from the fact that we are ascribed to a specific, identifiable 
type of human culture that coexists with other cultural arche- 
types. Human time is qualitative rather than quantitative; it is 
marked by a certain level. As a simple illustration of one aspect 
of qualitative time, consider the differences between the life and 
views of a fifteenth-century European and an Incan of the same 
century, or between a present-day American and a stone age 
Papuan. Cosmic time may be the same for all; all may live, let us 
say, seventy years, yet the quality and level of life in each case 
are separated from one another by all but unbreachable gulfs. 
Without insisting on precise implications at this point, we may 
reject the individualistic notion of history and assume with Ma- 
rías that “History affects men insofar as they constitute a plu- 
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rality that is at once coexistent and successive. Historical life is, 
then, historical living together.’’” 

Following this line of reasoning a bit further, Marias also 
shuns the temptation to regard history as an addendum to the 
essential and radical reality of human life. For having rejected 
the idea that the individual is the subject of history, one could 
swing to the other extreme and argue that individual life is mere- 
ly in history without itself being historical. Yet this is manifestly 
impossible. The elements with which each of us shapes his life, 
his language, his interpretations of things, his beliefs, even his 
vocation, are all historical on the most primary level. History is 
the stuff of life, and to live at all is to live historically. Further- 
more, as I forge my life within the facilities and difficulties of a 
historical circumstance, I discover that history not only forms 
the fabric of my life, but also transcends it. My circumstance be- 
trays a concatenation of other circumstances prior to me, and in 
view of my actions it points to other circumstances that will sur- 
vive me—at least in a purely physical sense. A necessary quality 
of the world, one on which I depend to shape my life, is its essen- 
tial endurance. My life is contextual first of all because the con- 
text is greater—in some ways—than I. The language, beliefs, 
and interpretations that I carry with me into the task of living 
are my inheritance, not my creation—though by that same mea- 
sure I may use them creatively. Where my life begins and ends, 
they do not appear to end. Hence, even as we reaffirm the radical 
reality of individual life, we must also dispose of it as the puta- 
tive subject of history. My life is historical but it is not the sub- 
ject of history. But now with the way somewhat cleared of possi- 
ble misconceptions, we must seek that subject more positively. 

Earlier we stated, but did not then insist on the point, that 
historical life is "historical living together” (convivencia históri- 
ca) and that history affects men insofar as they form a collectiv- 
ity that is at once coexistent and successive. To seek the subject 
of history is therefore tantamount to inquiring into the structure 
and boundaries of the units of coexistence, which are not, we 
must repeat, individual life or isolated phenomena. But beyond 
individual life the first thing we discover is social reality in its 
primary manifestation as ‘‘others,’’ so that in one sense such 
units turn out to be none other than societies themselves. Thus it 
would appear that we have made a full circle that now threatens 
to become vicious. The historical nature of society caused us to 
turn to history for clarification of its reality. Now we discover 
that history in turn leads us back to society. Moreover, our ini- 
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tial description of society as a system of vigencias now reveals 
another problem: how shall we determine the limits of a society? 
Naturally, we must do so in some fashion by discovering the lim- 
its as well as the precise nature of vigencias. Yet some vigencias 
are shared by societies that otherwise obviously differ from each 
other. There are, for example, vigencias that are quite properly 
French and thus could be the basis of a so-called “French” soci- 
ety. But the Frenchman shares many habits, beliefs, customs, 
and laws with other nations. Great portions of Africa speak his 
language and adopt his educational systems. With other Euro- 
peans he shares beliefs and institutions that grew out of a com- 
mon European heritage and which to some extent make up a 
“European” society.2 In addition, more tenuous vigencias ap- 
pear throughout the grouping of nations and peoples we call the 
West. The Frenchman reveals cultural similarities not only to 
other Europeans but also to Canadians, Hispanic Americans, 
and Australians. Still weaker and more diffuse are those vigen- 
cias that a Frenchman might share with a Russian or a Chinese. 
At what point then does one society stop and another begin? 
And how far back in time can we identify the same society? 
Where is the boundary separating French society from Gallic or 
Roman culture? These questions admit of no precise answers of 
course, at least not in any purely formal and abstract sense. Only 
an inquiry into a real and viable society could begin to show us 
the way to approximate answers.? 

Nevertheless, while the concrete reality of a given society may 
allow us to locate and define the problems posed by the relation 
of society to history and its subsequent reflections in sociology 
and historiography, it will not in itself give us the answers. 
Without a method of inquiry, without the vehicle linking vigen- 
cias to both history and society, we shall be limited to acciden- 
talism and the superficiality of chronology. Nor should we mis- 
take at the outset the term “social reality” for some quiescent, 
Static state. Like all truly human things, society is forever in 
flux. Marías describes it in the following terms: "A society is, 
therefore, a system of directed forces, a ‘vectorial’ system. The 
real elements of society are not static ‘things,’ but rather pres- 
sures, aims, insistence and resistance throughout which the 
‘consistency’ of the social unit comes into being. All its ingredi- 
ents ‘come from’ and ‘go toward’ something through a process of 
real movement.”’'? And he goes on to observe: “That which con- 
tinues unchanged in a society does so not because it is invariable 
but rather because it endures, because it resists change and pre- 
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serves its appearance thanks to a series of combined forces.”" 
Unlike Comte, who maintained that society tends basically to be 
a motionless reality impelled sporadically by history, Marias 
sees society as inherently dynamic and thus intrinsically histori- 
cal. Endurance, not inertia, accounts for those portions of 
society that remain constant throughout long spans of time. But 
endurance implies successful resistance to counteracting forces 
and precludes any iron-clad guarantee of survival. Everything 
social is constantly and inescapably put to the test. If on the one 
hand, certain elements of a society endure against the odds that 
confront them, others disappear and are replaced by or merged 
with still others. Thus society is ever conservative and innova- 
tive by the very nature of its structure. It consists of both tradi- 
tion and change and exists under the twin signs of yesterday and 
tomorrow. 

This means that in one sense society is inherently anticipatory 
in nature. But to clarify this statement we must add that antici- 
pation of the future, the striving toward the realization of a cer- 
tain future and not some other, arises as a consequence of some 
collective image of what life ideally ought to be. Nor does antici- 
pation ignore the traditional content of society. Rather, those 
elements of the past that endure do so in response to that same 
pattern of anticipation. Tradition does not survive because it is 
impervious to time but rather because it has a purpose in life 
now, which is to say, a purpose in the future. Recalling that hu- 
man reality is always narrative and dramatic, we may now state 
that society is defined—and limited—by a certain “plan” or 
“plot” which it strives dynamically to realize. In the broadest 
sense, social movement and change, the dynamic structure of a 
collectivity, are the tangible evidence of that plot being acted 
out, which is to say, being lived out. The vectorial forces set in 
motion by the collective enactment of a “plot” are historical. 
Tradition and innovation are not really warring extremes of the 
human condition, as revolutionaries of all persuasions have erro- 
neously supposed, but different dimensions of that same dynam- 
ic reality. We innovate and anticipate not in defiance of the past 
but within its ambit. Innovation without the past is barbarism 
and finally regression. Thus history does not impede authentic 
innovation—though it discourages improvisation—but indeed 
makes it possible in the first place. 

The interplay of historical, ‘‘vectorial’’ forces creates situa- 
tions of relative endurance, much like the situations that arise in 
response to stressful forces in a drama. Some care must be taken. 
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however, to distinguish between “situations” and ‘“‘circum- 
stance,” not only because both are commonly synonymous in 
popular language, but more especially because each has a rather 
rigorous meaning in the thought of Marias. Reducing for the mo- 
ment their usage to a personal level, we may say that circum- 
stance is everything surrounding me with which I must make my 
life. It includes not only the objects without, the near and dis- 
tant world, the patent and latent aspect of reality, but also my 
body, the social world, the past and to some extent at least the 
foreshadowing of the future.!? 

Situation, from Latin situs (place or site), has to do with one’s 
location and refers only to those elements of circumstance that 
place one at a certain historical level. Circumstance may contain 
many elements that are universal and relatively immune to time, 
and others that are personal and particular. Situational elements 
on the other hand are those that may be relatively general and 
permanent but which nevertheless vary, or may vary, from one 
historical situation to another. The basic difference between situ- 
ation and circumstance is that ‘‘while all circumstance is natural- 
ly circumstantial, there is one element of my situation that is 
not: the aim or vocation that is the basis of my life and without 
which there would be no situation. In other words, it is I myself 
who am lacking in the case of an individual life situation, and the 
collective aim—an elusive reality with which we shall have to 
deal later—in the case of a historical situation in the strict 
sense.” Thus, a situation exists insofar as one attempts indi- 
vidually and collectively to realize his wish or will. Of course to 
be in a certain situation means that one is not in others that are 
also possible, and this reveals that a plurality of situations is im- 
plied by adhering to any one in particular. A single situation 
would be a contradiction of terms; were we limited to one, it 
would be a matter of simple determinism and not the selectivity 
presupposed by the presence of several possible situations. 

A situation is relatively enduring, but also essentially unsta- 
ble. Its elements may change, thereby producing alterations in 
the situational structure. But change is inevitable in another 
sense because the very nature of a situation lies in the fact that 
man aspires continually to be in some other situation. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that he must so aspire. Life is al- 
ways dynamic and mutable; it cannot be static, else it would not 
be life. Life is having to do something here and now with the 
world. But man’s impulse to seek new situations depends also on 
prior situations. To put it another way, we are where we are, we 
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dream of other places to go, in view of where we have been. The 
accessibility of a desired situation is determined and the way 
prepared by earlier situations. By way of illustration, man could 
not authentically hope to escape from earth and engage in inter. 
planetary travel without having been in many prior situations 
leading to this latent aspiration. Behind his dream of going to 
other worlds lie the realities of traveling first of all in this one. 
Ships, automobiles, airplanes, each expanding man’s reach, are 
the artifacts that point to the preparatory situations leading to 
his grander dream and its eventual realization. And as Marias 
observes: “A single situation is therefore unintelligible. It can be 
understood only by comparing it to others, not to any and all sit- 
uations indiscriminately but specifically to those that really af- 
fect it, those to which a real reference is an ingredient of that sit- 
uation.” Historical situations are thus linked to each other in 
succession. Chronologically this is clear enough, occurring in the 
direction of past to future and conferring a basic temporal order 
on situations. Furthermore, since each situation arises from pre- 
ceding ones, each must be understood as a result that in time will 
also affect the cause of subsequent situations. But in human 
terms, time, as we have seen, is qualitative rather than cosmic. 
Each situation represents a certain irreplaceable historical level 
on which subsequent levels must rest if they are to be at all. 
Finally, since each situation is defined by an aim or aspiration 
that man expresses by going from one situation to another, then 
historical change is always innovation; change within a preexist- 
ing order.!* 

But it would be a mistake to assume that the successive situa- 
tions involve only temporal flow and a real but vague aspiration 
that may or may not be realized. Situations are temporally struc- 
tured, to be sure, but time alone cannot explain why one situa- 
tion ends as it does and another begins, why indeed something 
chooses a particular moment to make its appearance or exit, and 
why history occurs, to use Marías' term, as ‘‘discontinuous con- 
tinuity” (continuidad discontinua). We are now faced with the 
question of the articulation of historical situations. What force or 
reality determines their appearance and duration? What is their 
basis? And if so-called “units of coexistence” make up what 
Toynbee would call ‘‘an intelligible field of historical study,” how 
does history manifest itself in them? 

Leaving aside the problematic and unwieldy notion of histori- 
cal '"macrostructure,'' Marías discovers that the minimal articu- 
lations of history, its "microstructure" if you will, occur as gen- 
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erations. Ortega had argued that approximately every fifteen 
years the world changes—to a detectable degree. By “world” Or- 
tega meant the human world, the ‘social’ world, to be more 
exact, for this statement would hardly apply to the cosmic uni- 
verse. But Ortega was careful to point out that the change to 
which he refers is not merely the rearrangement of objects within 
an unchanging, fixed structure, but alterations in the structure 
itself.'"° To quote him directly: “A generation is a time zone of 
fifteen years during which a certain way of life was dominant. 
The generation would be, therefore, the basic unit of authentic 
historical chronology; or, in other words, history marches and 
proceeds by generations.” Generations account for the fact 
that history occurs successively; each generation may be com- 
pared to a wave with its own structure and strength, yet linked 
to those that precede and follow it. From a doctrinal point of 
view, since generations are both social phenomena and the pulse- 
beat of history, they form the common basis of both sociology 
and historiography in Ortega and Marias. We began by defining 
society in terms of historical vigencias—languages, beliefs, and 
the like; now we may extend that definition by stating that those 
vigencias are expressed and activated through generations. In 
other words, each generation embodies a certain historical situa- 
tion, and insofar as it seeks to realize its collective vocation, it 
represents a historical level of life. However, the concrete reality 
of generations in no way contradicts the radical reality of life in 
the singular and personal sense. Quite the contrary. Though dia- 
lectically I have no choice but to correlate all reality to my life, 
by that same effort of cognition I come to realize that my life is 
historically and socially linked to countless other lives. To reiter- 
ate an earlier statement, the supreme form of life is life with 
others. Furthermore, just as life culminates in social reality, so 
society expresses itself as generations. To use Marias’ terminolo- 
gy, society and history are therefore the ‘ontological setting” of 
generations. Generations are the real mode of being of society 
and the actual manifestation of history, and this is only a dialec- 
tical step away from saying that the generation is the reality we 
encounter when we go from the theory of radical reality to the 
dynamic process of human life. But we shall not yet insist on this 
conclusion. 

Instead, let us consider several passages dealing with the con- 
cept of generations in Ortega's writings. Because of the bearing 
Ortega's pioneering thought has on Marias’ treatment of the 
topic, fairly extensive citations are justified. In The Modern 
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Theme Ortega states: 


A generation is a variety of the human race in the 
strict sense given to that term by naturalists. Its 
members come into the world endowed with certain 
typical characteristics which lend them a common 
physiognomy, distinguishing them from previous 
generations. Beneath this general sign of identity, in- 
dividuals of so diverse a temper can exist that, being 
compelled to live in close contact with one another, 
inasmuch as they are contemporaries, they often find 
themselves mutually antipathetic. Yet underneath 
the most violent opposition of ‘‘pros’’ and ‘‘antis"’ it 
is easy to perceive a real union of interests.!8 


Furthermore, the generation reflects the interaction between 
mass and select minority that Ortega holds to be the basis of all 
social and historical change: 


The changes in vital sensibility which are decisive 
in history, appear under the form of the generation. 
A generation is not a handful of outstanding men, 
nor simply a mass of men; it resembles a new integra- 
tion of the social body, with its select minority and 
its gross multitude, launching upon the orbit of exis- 
tence with a pre-established vital trajectory. The 
generation is a dynamic compromise between mass 
and individual, and is the most important conception 
in history. It is, so to speak, the pivot responsible for 
the movements of historical evolution.!? 


And in En torno a Galileo (Man and Crisis) he states with greater 
precision: 


The generation is one and the same as the structure 
of human life at any given moment. It is idle to try to 
find out what really happened at such and such a date 
if one does not ascertain the generation to which it 
happened, that is, within which form of human exis- 
tence it occurred. The same event happening to two 
different generations is a vital and historical reality 
which is completely different in each case.2° 


Earlier he had written that the idea of generations is ‘‘the visual 
organ with which historical reality can be seen in its real and 
vibrant authenticity.”'? 
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Ortega's treatment of the generations was complementary to 
other topics, and for this reason references to it are dispersed in 
several of his works without any of them being devoted wholly to 
it. Yet although Ortega did not treat the topic in its entirety, 
Marías claims that it is nonetheless central to an understanding 
of his work: 


...it would be a mistake to think that Ortega has an 
independent and autonomous doctrine concerning 
generations, or that it forms in his thought an iso- 
lated intellectual unity that one can simply accept or 
reject. His doctrine on the generations had to arise 
out of a general theory of social and historical reality, 
and it forms, in turn, an indispensable element of 
that reality. Further, the generations theory is rooted 
in a systematic conception of reality as such—in a 
metaphysics. One should not forget that the philoso- 
pher, strictly speaking, does not have “ideas,” much 
less flashes of genius; what are commonly understood 
to be such are only the ingredients or moments of a 
superior systematic totality, with which they have a 
strict and necessary relationship.?2 


No doubt Marías is correct in his assessment of the generations 
theme in Ortega, but the same statements are no less true in Ma- 
rías’ own case. Ortega freed the concept of generations from its 
connotations of simple genealogy and thereby converted it into 
the supple instrument of social and historical exegesis. But it was 
left for Marías to formulate the complete and adequate doctrine 
of generations. As a matter of fact, his book on the topic, Gener- 
ations: A Historical Method, written and published as an out- 
growth of his collaboration with Ortega in the Instituto de Hu- 
manidades in 1949, is the first, and so far as I know, still the only 
book that combines a history of the subject with a clear and rig- 
orous method of applying the concept of historiography. 
Essentially, Ortega's point of departure from older notions of 
generations was his discovery that generations are not a biologi- 
cal or even biographical matter of birth and death as such, but 
rather a more or less constant fifteen-year period of social pre- 
dominance. Almost until contemporary times, a generation was 
thought to mark the mean distance between parents and chil- 
dren. “One generation passeth away, and another generation 
cometh,” says the writer of Ecclesiastes, implying that only one 
generation is active at any given time upon the world stage. 
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With only slight modifications, such was also the Hellenic idea of 
generation. Among more modern historians, Leopold von Ranke 
believed that a generation represented the ‘‘expression of certain 
ideas that are active in the duration of human life.’’?? But while 
he veers away from the notion of pure genealogy as the basis of 
generations, Ranke remains hopelessly vague about the precise 
nature of generations themselves, nor does he give any indica- 
tion about their articulation with each other. I cite his case be- 
cause it is typical of a whole series of thinkers—Comte, Dilthey, 
Wilhelm Pinder, Francois Mentré, Gustav Riimelin, Giuseppe 
Ferrari; and others—who came to grips with the troublesome but 
evident reality of generations, yet were unable at the last to sub- 
due it. 

In his Generations and again in La estructura social (1955) 
Marias takes up Ortega’s contention that a generation com- 
prises a period of approximately fifteen years, and from this 
basic hypothesis—which turns out to have empirical justifica- 
tion—he proceeds to explain the manner in which generations are 
articulated. Generations, he maintains, are both the ‘‘stages” 
and the ''actors”' in the drama of history. As we have seen, soci- 
eties are the subject of history, but societies are also historical in 
another sense insofar as they contain several ‘‘levels”’ or “‘genera- 
tions,” in a word, several “‘times’’ within a single ‘‘now.”’ Pre- 
senting the same idea in another dimension and less abstract 
terms, we could say that at any given moment, men of different 
ages and conditions coexist with a society. But the ‘“‘today”’ ofa 
youth of twenty is not the same as that of a man of eighty; a 
child of ten does not live the same ‘‘now” as his mother or grand- 
mother. In his case the gravitational center of his life lies some- 
where in a remote “tomorrow,” but his grandmother may feel 
that the balance of her life rests in an equally remote “‘yester- 
day.” The same ''now”” that is anticipation and expectation for 
the child is memory and recollection for the grandmother, yet 
this does not mean, as it has sometimes been supposed, that 
time is infinitely fractured by individual situations and that “to- 
day” is simply personal and hence different in every case. Com- 
mon vigencias and collective aims bind those men together gen- 
erationally who live within what Ortega calls a ‘‘zone of dates.” 
These men are then not only contemporaries as in the case of the 
child and his grandmother, but also coetaneous, of the same ap- 
proximate age. As far as the trajectory of their generation is con- 
cerned, they are the same age and adhere to the same general 
aims (though of course they may differ about how these should 
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be realized). Hence, a generation may be identified as a ‘‘mem- 
ber” of that plural subject we call society.?* 

But here a note of caution is needed: we must not conclude 
from the foregoing remarks that the relationship between gener- 
ations is one of simple juxtaposition and that each is totally ab- 
sorbed in its own ideas to the exclusion of other generations lying 
on its temporal flanks. Rather, that relationship exists in the 
form of pressures and contentions; generations do not simply co- 
exist but instead contend with each other for social supremacy. 
For history is essentially anachronistic in certain aspects; each 
generation finds itself in a set of beliefs and conditions—a world 
—that represents its heritage and its reality, but not necessarily 
its intimate aspiration. Historical movement is thus the expres- 
sion of generations striving to impose their own will on the 
world. Without the imbalance created by such yearnings, history 
would grind to a halt. 

We may get a schematic view of generational articulation by 
outlining the trajectory of generations according to the mean 
duration and quality of human life.” 

(1) The first fifteen years: childhood. Most of what the child 
receives is timeless and universal, and since he has no real voice 
in the workings of history, his world changes little from one gen- 
eration to another. 

(2) From fifteen to thirty: youth. For all its outward appear- 
ances, this is essentially a passive age. The youth absorbs, 
learns, imitates, and experiences the world around him. He 
reaches full maturity and prepares to exert himself in a bid for 
dominance. 

(3) Thirty to forty-five: initiation. Men begin to exert pressure 
on the social world in a bid to impose their views while simulta- 
neously competing with older men, more entrenched in power. 

(4) Forty-five to sixty: dominance. During these years the in- 
novations attempted during the initiatory period now prevail as 
the accepted norms. Men of this age are “in power” in every 
sense of the word. But at the same time they must defend them- 
selves against a younger generation already contending with 
their values and modes. 

(5) From sixty to seventy-five: old age. Through death, retire- 
ment, or deposition, these men have passed from power and re- 
main as the survivors of another time rather than as the leaders 
of society. A younger generation has supplanted them, and in a 
sense their relationship to the dominant generation is similar to 
that of youth who have not yet experienced power. This accounts 
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for the frequent affinity of youth and old age, and the lack of 
strife between them. In contemporary times the period of old age 
has been extended somewhat both by the numbers and the ad- 
vanced age of the survivors, as well as by the influence they con- 
tinue to exert far beyond the normal span. Thus, Menéndez Pi- 
dal, Bertrand Russell, Pablo Picasso, Artur Rubinstein, Konrad 
Adenaur, Charles de Gaulle, and Francisco Franco are, or have 
been, notable examples in our time of what may be a new histori- 
cal force whose ramifications are yet to be determined.” 

Marias cautions against a reckless acceptance of the number 
fifteen as the precise duration of generational predominance. The 
convenient exactness of the number should not blind us to the 
fact that for Ortega and Marias it represents an empirical discov- 
ery that is verifiable and approximate rather than abstract and 
arithmetically fixed. A light increase or decrease in the mean du- 
ration of generations would result in ungovernable miscalcula- 
tions if a study were extended untested over long periods of his- 
tory. Besides, every generation probably has its teratology, its 
exceptions and monstrosities that may confirm the rule of gener- 
ations, but they should also teach us to be ever ready to corrobo- 
rate historiographical or sociological theory with the facts of life 
itself. 

In any case, the rhythm of generation succession is by no 
means uniform. Ortega speaks of ‘“‘cumulative’’ and ‘‘polemic” 
generations, meaning that some generations may cling to their 
heritage with only slight modifications, while others, more at 
odds with the past or more ambitious in their aims, reject it toa 
radical degree. Cumulative” generations thus lie behind ages of 
tradition and classicality, whereas '“polemic'” generations mark 
finalities and beginnings, revolts and revolutions.?” This means 
further that while every generation changes the world to some 
degree, a polemic generation marks a period of crisis when dras- 
tic changes are made or at least attempted. 

Such generations signal the beginning of all new historical pe- 
riods. Throughout several generations a foundation of continu- 
ing vigencias may keep life on an identifiable course. Despite the 
real but partial changes effected by each succeeding generation. 
at a deeper level the corpus of vigencias continues in form and 
force. For instance, generation after generation may individually 
modify a political system, but in the end it will still be the same 
system, albeit in a more evolved—or degenerate—stage of devel- 
opment. But let us suppose that after several generations of ad- 
herence to the same basic configuration of life— monarchy and 
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its social implications, for example—another generation appears 
with an entirely different ideal which it attempts to impose. At 
the same time, it becomes irresistibly opposed to the prevailing 
modes of life. Then the usual tensions between generations be- 
come intolerable. For their quarrel is not the normal squabble 
over changes within a way of life, but a deeper struggle involving 
opposing life systems. The resulting cleavage goes too deep to be 
resolved within the existing social fabric and instrumentality, 
and thus the stage is made ready for revolution. 

Historical periods, then, are characterized by the persistence 
of a decisive number of vigencias throughout a number of gener- 
ations. The purposely vague nature of this statement is neces- 
sary because in every concrete case the real conditions, duration, 
and extent of a period must be determined empirically. This does 
not mean, however, that at the end of a historical period all vi- 
gencias are replaced and everything begins anew. Life does not 
permit such radical change except in cataclysmic reversion to 
primitivism in which every cultural gain is sacrificed. In more 
specific terms, a historical period comes into existence whenever 
some new concept arises to change man's total perspective, thus 
giving everything—including inherited vigencias—a different 
meaning. Witness the advent of Copernicanism and the ramifica- 
tions it held for science, religion, and philosophy. The genera- 
tions continue to be the basic units of history, for it is through 
them that the concept and its implications are articulated and 
expressed in their several possibilities. However, at the same 
time the new concept transcends each individual generation and 
links several of them together under its common sign which we 
call a historical period.?8 At the end of this period the concept 
that molded it may continue in force, but it assumes a different 
status as other concepts become predominant and nudge it from 
center stage. 

Nevertheless, prescinding from the problem of larger historical 
cycles, Marias finds that a minimal historical period of the type 
mentioned above embraces at least four generations. But in 
order to situate the period historically, a purview of six genera- 
tions is necessary. To begin with, we can understand an innova- 
tive or “polemic” generation only by knowing the precedents 
within which its new preeminent concept arose. This means that 
we must consider at least one generation of men living under pre- 
ceding beliefs before we can appreciate fully the innovations that 
follow. ?? 

Within the generation that proposes a revision of older views 
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by instilling a new sensitivity, we find a youthful minority that 
is responsible for its first innovative movement. The men who 
make up this group are out of step with established concepts, but 
the entrenched nature of the older values slows the spread of 
their ideas and makes their victory only partial. The following 
generation, however, begins with at least some of the preceding 
innovations already in force. Consciously and formally it adopts 
the precepts of their innovative predecessors that have become a 
visible life style. They can now declare themselves to be, say, ra- 
tionalists, or democrats, or romantics. Under the aegis of this 
second generation the ideas of the previous generation become 
fully ensconced and predominant. But at the same time a certain 
spontaneity is lost; stereotyped attitudes and fixed postures 
arise which lesser men may adopt. The genius of the primary cir- 
cle of innovators gives way to predictable forms of group behav- 
ior and thought. Second-rate men assume the ideas and espouse 
the causes that earlier belonged only to genius. 

The third generation of the series finds the world to be a fixed 
and stable structure affording little room for further innovation 
of a primary nature, although the development of established 
principles may continue. The sensitivity of the first generation, 
which was extended under the second generation, now takes on 
the appearance and function of a guiding life force, i.e., a set of 
social vigencias. The creativity of former generations has run its 
course and is replaced by a certain amount of questioning and re- 
flection. The eager loyalty of earlier men to the sensitivity of the 
age gives way to the first ironic views concerning its underlying 
assumptions. The most representative and self-conscious figures 
of a historical period are usually found in the third generation. 
And this is to be expected; by now the full measure has been 
taken of the new ideas, the inherent promise has been brought to 
realization, and perhaps most importantly, the essential short- 
comings of the system now appear. At the very moment when its 
dominance seems assured, tradition begins to lose its appeal and 
bare its weaknesses. 

By the fourth generation the beliefs that welded an age togeth- 
er no longer exert their earlier magic. They are the truth of the 
past but not the future, and men have no choice but to obey them 
with empty insistence or to begin a muted and surreptitious 
transition to something new. Though overt resistance may not 
surface, a social malaise corrodes the assumptions of the age and 
a critical and negative spirit pervades all its workings. 

Finally, the following generation discovers simply that the old 
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sensitivity and its traditions are no longer viable. Loyalty to 
them fades away; in the vacuum of a declining age, men deplore 
in varying degrees what the past represents and set off in search 
of their own identity and purpose. Having witnessed only the fall 
of traditional structures, this generation knows their faults but 
has forgotten their virtues. For an idea perfected to its limit be- 
comes curiously imperfect at the last, and the men who stand 
atop the splendor created by other men’s labor are the most un- 
grateful and least faithful to cultural continuity. 

Aside from the problems of their articulation with one another, 
generations also betray an internal structure that takes the form 
of mass and minority. Because of Ortega’s celebrated work, The 
Revolt of the Masses, a great deal of confusion has attached it- 
self to the sociological meaning of these terms. The common mis- 
assumption is that Ortega is speaking of social classes, and less 
benevolently inclined critics have accused him of ill-disguised 
snobbery with overtones of racism in some instances. In order to 
get a clearer notion of Ortega's understanding of these terms 
which in turn are incorporated into Marias’ sociology, we must 
remember first of all that they are used in a generational setting. 
**Mass”’ and ''minority”” are social functions rather than classes, 
and the same person may belong to both as well as to any so- 
called ‘‘class’’ of society. This is axiomatic: in every society, and 
speaking more strictly, in every generation, there is a directing 
minority of men and a directed mass. And to restate in Marias’ 
words what was said above: “‘...except for rare cases, the direct- 
ing minority is not composed of individuals, individuals, that is, 
in their entirety, but by the vital actions performed by individu- 
als, by the functions of the latter insofar as they are truly quali- 
fied to perform them.”* Marías goes on to explain: ‘‘In other 
words, belonging to the directing minority is not a permanent 
privilege of certain men but a function that each one exercises as 
long and insofar as he is qualified to do so; and as soon as that 
function ceases, the individual rejoins the ranks of the mass and 
thus becomes docile.””?' The problem which Ortega refers to as 
the “revolt” of the masses occurs when the specialist refuses to 
be mass in areas outside his specialty and, conversely, when the 
masses cease to heed those who are qualified to lead them. The 
mass-man comes to look on the benefits derived from the efforts 
of egregious minorities—who may in fact appear in every social 
class—as a right rather than an adventitious gift. The mass-man 
(who is everyone who refuses to be led in areas of life where he is 
not especially qualified to lead) is not mass but the perversion of 
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the masses. Mass-man is an aberration of our time—though he 
has appeared in other ages as well—but minority and mass are 
ingredients of every society and of course of every generation. In 
short, without mass and minority, society simply does not exist. 

Nevertheless, the sociological definition of masses and minori- 
ties as social roles or functions rather than classes does not pre- 
clude the presence of certain individuals who in one fashion or 
another personify the uniqueness of a generation. Just as certain 
people stand apart as its exceptions and eccentrics, others come 
to embody the spirit or tone of a generation. And it is the latter 
who allow us to determine the actual succession of generations 
and to fix thereby the boundaries of historical periods. 

If we begin with what is unquestionably a ‘‘decisive” or ‘‘po- 
lemic” generation, say that of Descartes, initially we know that 
men born approximately fifteen years earlier or later than Des- 
cartes will belong to contiguous but different generations. But 
we have no way of knowing where one generation stops and an- 
other begins, nor do we know the center point of Descartes’ own 
generation. Let us take Descartes himself as the representative 
individual, or as Ortega puts it, the ‘‘epynom”’ of his generation. 
Provisionally taking his thirtieth year as the demarcation line of 
his generation, since that is the age when a generation begins its 
historical participation in human affairs, we now proceed to 
group other figures on either side of this date. If Descartes is in- 
deed epynomous with regard to his generation, then those men 
born seven years before or after 1626 will also belong to this gen- 
eration, which is to say that they will display similar sensitivities 
and aims and that their lives will revolve—for or against —round 
certain ideals. Now then, designating his generation as A and 
arithmetically representing subsequent years as A + 1, A + 2, 
A + 3, etc., let us suppose that at A + 4 we discover anomalies 
in the individuals we are attempting to classify with the Carte- 
sian generation. If we find similar characteristics in A + 5 and 
A + 6, then it would seem that generation A ends with A + 3 
and that A + 4and A + 5 are really the first years of generation 
B. This would mean that we would have to revise our tentative 
classification and place the center point of the Cartesian genera- 
tion at Descartes' twenty-seventh year. There are practical limits 
of course to the number of representative figures one may pro- 
pose in attempting to fix the empirical boundaries of genera- 
tions. Sheer numbers in some cases or a lack of historical records 
in others preclude very extensive investigations of this sort. But 
in any case, countless examples would be necessary. The exami- 
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nation of concrete representative lives reveals the repertory of vi- 
gencias that constitutes each generation and sets it apart from 
all others. Each generation is, then, a variety of human life. 

Now we must turn our attention to the modes through which 
generational differences appear. The term vigencia derives from 
juridical Spanish and refers specifically to laws *'in vigor” (in 
force). A vigencia is that which “is alive” (quod viget) and is 
related to such English terms as ““vigilant' and “vigil.” In the 
sociology of Marias (as well as that of Ortega) the term is ex- 
tended beyond mere law to include all reality that is ‘‘alive’’ and 
tin vigor.” Thus, the vigencias of a given period include not 
only laws but also all social usages, pressures, taboos, standards 
of conduct, and beliefs that actually and currently bear on hu- 
man life. As Marías describes it: “A vigencia, therefore, is that 
which is in force, that which has vitality, vigor, or strength; it is 
everything I encounter in my social environment which I must 
take into consideration. The power of vigencias resides in this 
feature. If a certain reality within my social world does not re- 
quire that a stand be taken with regard to it, if it can be ignored, 
if, in short, it need not be taken into account at all, then it is not 
a vigencia.”?? 

Elaborating on our initial definition of society as a system of 
prevailing modes or vigencias that are expressed generationally, 
we can now add that these modes are not simply realities that 
appear before us, but instead realities that are pressures, attrac- 
tions, and taboos to which we necessarily react in some fashion. 
This is why the term vigencia with its underlying root meaning 
of force and life is difficult if not impossible to translate with a 
single term. 

The force exerted by vigencias on individuals does not impose 
automatic conformity. Ortega argued that at best man's social 
instincts are partial; he is also impelled by destructive, antisocial 
urges. Laws are promulgated, but men flout them; the rules of 
normal conduct are constantly violated by dissenters and eccen- 
trics. For that matter, laws are not simply imposed but rather 
include a specific punishment for those who violate them. Police 
forces and governments in general are testimony that society 
must sometimes rely on superlative forces to protect its integrity 
from the uncivil portions of human life. The presence of a vigen- 
cia does not mean necessarily that I must conform to it, but it 
does mean that I cannot ignore it. If I choose to set a personal 
course of conduct, I do so only by dissenting from the generic 
patterns laid down by vigencias. What this means is that it re- 
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quires an effort on my part to disagree with established modes of 
behavior. Nor does individual divergence mean that a vigencia 
loses force when it is not obeyed, providing the violation is not 
continuous and general. Conjugal infidelity does not erode the 
standard of fidelity by which such behavior continues to be 
judged as in-fidelity. A banker may choose to wear tennis shoes 
and go tieless during working hours, but his decision in no way 
brings into question the unwritten code that says that bankers 
shall wear dress shoes and tie. 

This example brings us into the area of partial vigencias, or 
those that affect only certain elements of a society. Whereas a 
banker would be “expected” (by whom is a matter to be dis- 
cussed later) to wear dress shoes and tie, his ten-year-old son 
would not, at least not while he is about the normal activities of a 
boy his age. Nor would it seem strange for an artist to go about 
his normal routine of, say, painting in tennis shoes and open 
collar. In fact, he is probably “expected” to do so. He belongs to 
a segment of society regulated by vigencias that normalize such 
a wardrobe. 

The partial nature of certain vigencias becomes more apparent 
in the case of those social differences decided according to sex. 
Certain elements of a society are by common acknowledgment 
almost if not wholly the exclusive patrimony of women, as others 
are of men. This extends even to language— perhaps first of all to 
language—so that certain words belong to ''girl-talk,' others to 
teenagers, and others to mature men. In rare though documented 
cases this differentiation may account for entirely separate lan- 
guages, one for men and another for women. Other differences 
may be noted in games, clothing, gestures, and emotional de- 
portment. 

In a caste society the phenomenon of partial vigencias reaches 
an extreme form. Not only do certain vigencias determine the be- 
havior of a given caste but they also exclude other groups from 
their effect. This means that such vigencias, and in less clearly 
defined ways all vigencias, are both negative and positive, af- 
firmative and prohibitive. They not only impose a certain mode 
of conduct on this or that group within a society but also prohibit 
similar behavior in other groups. For example, the obligation of 
one caste to eat a particular type of food means that a different 
caste—higher or lower—is forbidden to eat the same food. Thus 
vigencias mark social boundaries both within a given society and 
with regard to its relationship with others. In the largest sense 
they are the “inside” and “outside” of a society, and this means 
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that a vigencia must be understood not only in terms of what it 
imposes but also by what it denies. In quantitative terms, the 
limitations of a vigencia, which at first seem merely negative and 
restrictive, assume a positive character. As Marías puts it, “But 
the most important thing is that the limitation of vigencias is not 
only negative, in the sense that ‘beyond’ such limits they are not 
valid, but rather that vigencias as such are constituted by that 
limitation when it is taken positively. Vigencias ‘prevail’ within 
a certain ambit; they are pressures within a certain enclosed 
area, and these pressures are exerted from the limits by a social 
mass determined by such limits.’’* 

Many of the partial vigencias applicable to women fall into the 
category of what Marias labels solencias, which in an Anglicized 
form we might transliterate as ‘‘solences.’’ The idea of ‘‘solence”’ 
may best be understood in juxtaposition to ‘‘insolence”’ in its 
original meaning of ‘‘in-solence’’ or insolens, that is, something 
out of the ordinary, things that normally do not occur. An “inso- 
lent” person, then, is first of all one who behaves in an unusual 
and thus unacceptable way; his conduct runs counter to the so- 
cial norms and quite naturally is judged to be “‘insolent”’ in the 
modern meaning of the term. “Solences” are negative vigencias; 
they are things that normally one does not do. Traditionally, 
women have lived under the influence of ‘‘solences.’’ Whereas a 
man may be expected to do this or that in fulfillment of his man- 
ly role, a woman’s life is most commonly marked by what she 
cannot do. Her code of conduct is negative for the most part, and 
while this condition has probably accounted for incalculable ero- 
sion of her abilities over the centuries, it has also had the positive 
effect of making her actions more selective and her sense of pro- 
priety keener. The negative sign under which the distaff side of 
humanity lives sets woman apart and confers a certain elegance 
on her actions. She becomes more discriminating and discerning; 
if she does less than man, she does it with more style and taste. 
In one sense her accomplishments may seem slight and the arena 
of her activities quite paltry, but she avoids the sins of grossness 
and overcommitment so common in men. It may well be that the 
noticeable decline of feminine elegance, at least the striving for 
elegance, in our time can be traced to a slackening of the hoary 
restrictions under which women have customarily lived. If wom- 
an acts less as woman has acted, it may be because she no longer 
has to act “like a woman.” 

The matter of partial vigencias and the restrictive nature they 
exhibit again leads directly to the question of general vigencias 
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by which society itself is defined. General vigencias differ from 
the partial in that they affect all individuals within a society. Yet 
we must take some care not to confuse the general vigencias of a 
particular society with those that may extend throughout sever- 
al. For example, the prohibition against incest would hardly be 
considered an exclusive feature of any single Western society, 
since it applies more or less equally to a multitude of societies all 
over the world. Thus the vigencias that define a society lie some- 
where between universal sanctions and the restricted social mo- 
dalities that mark groups and castes. Specifically, the vigencias 
that set one society apart from another are those that affect the 
behavior of the collectivity as such. Over against multi-secular 
vigencias as well as those that concern only individuals, families, 
or classes within a society, ‘‘societal’’ vigencias (here the redun- 
dancy of terminology is inevitable) affect the society as a 
whole.*° 

The exact number and nature of general, societal vigencias are 
matters that only an inquiry into specific societies could clarify. 
As an example, an inquiry into Spanish society of the Hapsburg 
era would doubtlessly reveal the vigencia of mandatory Catholi- 
cism, whereas in modern America the vigencia would be of oblig- 
atory tolerance of religious sects and a corresponding rejection of 
exclusivity in religion. Yet although the specific nature of every 
society must await a specific inquiry, the equally important 
question of why a certain mode, and not some other, came to pre- 
vail compels us to seek an answer in the historical origin of that 
vigencia, that is, within the collective project or aim that sus- 
tains a society in time. This means, in turn, that we must view 
that vigencia not as an isolated and purely impersonal force but 
as a direction assumed by human life. We understand a vigencia 
when we see its raison d’étre in the reality of human life. Natural- 
ly, its reason for being is not primarily logical—if indeed it is 
ever logical —but real, that is, historical. But life, we may recall, 
is a systematic reality in the sense that it structures all other re- 
alities in a certain way and from an irreplaceable perspective that 
presupposes an identifiable and historical trajectory or project. 
In short, reality assumes a structure in view of what we attempt 
to do with it.” And this means in turn that vigencias exist as a 
coherent system with which even their “unreasonable” content 
—for example, what we would call religious intolerance but what 
others (and this is important) might call religious integrity —can 
be justified, explained, and understood, though perhaps not ac- 
cepted. Vigencias are, then, the instruments by means of which 
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the argument or plot of collective life is expressed and realized. 

Vigencias may be either explicit or implicit; they may be for- 
mally stated or so primordial that there is no need to codify 
them. There is no stated regulation that prohibits a woman from 
taking the initiative in matters of love, but she is generally pre- 
vented from doing so (at least overtly) by an unwritten ‘‘sol- 
ence.” Countless generations of tradition inveigh against such 
an act. In fact, infidelity may be a graver act of misconduct, but 
it would be considered more '*'normal” behavior than fora woman 
to take the first steps in an amorous pursuit. On the other hand, 
explicit laws with equally explicit penalties require that citizens 
declare income and pay taxes accordingly. Stated in legal terms, 
such tax laws are “‘in vigor,” i.e., operable and enforced. But if 
we examine such laws on their own merits, we discover that they 
lack intrinsic force of their own. Notwithstanding their internal 
merits, we do not obey the laws of imperial Rome because no 
agency enforces them today. For the power of a law lies not with- 
in itself but in the hands of the agency that enacts and enforces 
it. The very fact that laws must be promulgated and brought to 
the attention of those for whom they are designated means that 
they lack the implicit force of ‘‘unwritten” law. The latter may 
forego the formalities of promulgation and stated penalties be- 
cause obedience to them is automatic and general. This feature 
prompts Marias to state: 


The strongest, soundest, and most deeply rooted 
vigencias do not appear as such; they are neither an- 
nounced nor stated, and this is why it hardly ever 
makes sense to ‘‘enumerate’’ them. They are not 
catalogable except in two cases: first, retrospective- 
ly, that is, when they are no longer operable and 
therefore may be traced; or secondly, from an ana- 
lytical standpoint, meaning by this a previous as- 
sumption of a theoretical attitude that suspends the 
force of the vigencia and correlatively “exempts” 
the observer from its effect. It suffices to keep in 
mind that negative vigencias do not normally consist 
of formal prohibitions but of an expression that auto- 
matically regulates conduct without any special re- 
flection and thus without explicit awareness that this 
is happening.’ 


Elsewhere Marías states more succinctly: ‘The highest form of 
implicitness within vigencias is unawareness of them.'"* 
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Unawareness figures prominently in that special class of vi- 
gencias we call beliefs. Indeed, looking at them somewhat nega- 
tively, one might say that a necessary attribute of beliefs is our 
unawareness of their presence and function. In a more positive 
sense beliefs have a metaphysical role: they make up our collec- 
tive conception of reality. We are born into a world of prior inter- 
pretations of reality. Other men have bequeathed us a repertory 
of attitudes, dislikes, categories, modes of conduct, words, and 
explanations that to us function as reality itself. For example, a 
day has twenty-four hours and a week, seven days, not because 
we make an empirical personal discovery that time is so divided 
but because it was interpreted in this way for immemorial ages 
before we were born. To cite Marías, ‘‘Beliefs, then, are the most 
basic and elementary forms by which the diverse realities are in- 
cluded in life. They are the great functional interpretations of the 
real...."" 

This means of course that beliefs exist in the social and collec- 
tive realm, although they affect the individual. They are not our 
invention but our dwelling place in the world. In beliefs our ac- 
tions and attitudes find their roots, for we could not act at all if 
one course of action did not seem preferable or less onerous than 
another. To act is to understand reality in a certain way (which 
naturally may include great quantities of doubt and ignorance on 
a secondary plane) and that way has its beginnings not so much 
in reality itself as in our beliefs, which contain partial realities. 

Commonly, little distinction is made between ideas and be- 
liefs. Yet obvious differences set them apart, and it is important 
to point them out, not out of any linguistic fastidiousness but 
because they affect different segments and strata of human life. 
To begin with, my ideas are my own, that is to say, I possess 
them consciously and personally. Regardless of their origin, 
whether they be original or plagiarisms (and few are original), 
my allegiance to them is a personal decision which I may willful- 
ly alter as their merits seem to warrant. Furthermore, I can ver- 
balize, defend, or argue my ideas, but not my beliefs, at least not 
when they are fully viable. Ideas are more epidermic, visible, and 
manageable—at least intellectually —than beliefs. Ideas may be 
more or less interesting than beliefs; they may be more reason- 
able and logical, more cogent, but they are also less forceful in 
my life. A “history of ideas” would by tacit admission of the title 
omit the more decisive reality of beliefs. Yet a “history” of the 
latter would be exceedingly difficult to write because beliefs are 
almost never formulated, or if they are, it is only in their declin- 
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ing stages when their effectiveness is giving way to debatability. 
Usually it is only in retrospect, long after the reality of an age 
has been acted out, that its underlying beliefs become apparent. 
Within an age they express themselves obliquely, indirectly, but 
with such total force and breadth that they appear not as beliefs 
or ideas but as the world itself. Beliefs are simply the way things 
are in every age; they make up the basic strata of reality itself, 
and at this fundamental level reality is formulated not so much 
in words as in living. This is why literature, especially the novel, 
is superior to formal history in many cases insofar as the basic 
conception of reality is concerned. The novel implicates the total 
structure of life; unlike history, it does not restrict itself to prin- 
ciples and events that in a great many cases are simply the con- 
sequences and not the causes—and certainly not the whole story 
—of a way of life. The novel describes the real state of things, 
which is to say, things in their circumstance, life in its circum- 
stance, which is the only way life really appears. The novel re- 
mains true to the real nature of beliefs. 

This is not to say that in time an individual idea may not be- 
come a collective belief, but the process is always gradual and 
depends in large measure on the inherent sturdiness of existing 
beliefs. Nor should we assume that because ideas are necessarily 
superficial they are therefore unimportant. An inveterate bias 
warps our thinking, otherwise we would realize that the surface 
is as important as the base, the exterior as worthy as the center. 
The primary function of ideas is to span the gaps between be- 
liefs, to chink the cracks in the edifice of inherited interpretations 
of reality. Ideas supplement beliefs, and once firmly inserted by 
individual genius in the vacuum created by a weakened or inade- 
quate belief, they set like concrete, becoming in time a part of the 
collective structure. But this simile is a bit inaccurate. It may 
well be that the final version of an idea, the form that ultimately 
solidifies into a belief, is far different from the primary, individu- 
al form. Generally speaking, ideas lose precision and complexity 
as they spread from individual genius to generalized acceptance 
(creation is always personal), but what they lose in accuracy they 
gain in strength, which is a necessary step in becoming a belief. 

The foregoing references to “structure'” and “‘edifice’’ contain 
an assumption that must now be clarified. Beliefs exist as a sys- 
tem. We said earlier that they are a special type of vigencia that 
deals with reality. Now we must add that they treat reality inso- 
far as it is encountered in life, or to put it another way, insofar as 
reality is a part of life. But life is a totality of acts, a continuum, 
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wherein each one is justified in view of all the others. Life is a 
system. Furthermore, to paraphrase Marias, life is the real orga- 
nization of reality, and that organization, that ordering of the 
world, finds its primary expression in beliefs. We organize and 
structure reality because this is our only way of living it. But liv- 
ing is first of all believing that things are a certain way. Thus, a 
belief may be thought of as a series of possible acts with regard 
to a portion of reality. To believe in a certain way is to be able to 
act ina given manner in the face of reality. Of course an “act” in 
this sense may be negative or simply an attitude; it may consist 
of doing precisely nothing in the presence of a particular reality 
or problem. But we must hasten to add that in a vital sense reali- 
ty does not come in parts and portions. The world is total but 
also hierarchic. Some realities are remote and relatively detached 
from life; others are immediate and compelling. But lest we for- 
get, they assume such positions in view of what we would do, in 
view of how we strive to live. For example, time and distance 
might be decisive realities for nomadic peoples because their aim 
is to live ... nomadically. But to city dwellers time and distance 
would appear in quite different relationships to other aspects of 
life because their image of life is so different. Because life is total 
and systematic so must be the system of beliefs. Yet this does 
not imply that they are equally precise and vigorous in all areas. 
Certain portions of reality may appear as vague, uncertain be- 
liefs. for example, beliefs in the genesis of the world, or the crea- 
tion of mankind. However, the decisive criterion of beliefs is not 
whether they are clear and logically defensible but whether they 
are fit to live by. 

In this regard also we should note that an abundance of ideas 
is symptomatic of weakened beliefs. The greater the fissures in 
the system of beliefs by which we live the more we must turn to 
ideas and substitutes. However, this excess should not be con- 
fused with a firm belief in ideas, which is a different situation al- 
together. The Enlightenment believed in ideas, in their efficacy 
and absolute value. It was an age of ideas, but at the same time a 
solid framework of beliefs lent them vigor and stability. Today, 
we again find an abundance of ideas, quite often in their per- 
verted form as ideologies—but perhaps without a firm belief in 
them. As a matter of fact, we seem to believe in them very little 
and probably this accounts for the swiftness with which they 
come and go. We treat them not as truth or reality but as mere 
fads and we dismiss them with a figurative wave of the hand 
when they cease to entertain us. The eighteenth century thought 
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of ideas as truth. They were to be enjoyed, and no age has en- 
joyed them more, but more importantly they were to be taken 
seriously. In contrast, we treat ideas of our day as simple amuse- 
ments, products of wit and not as the embodiment of truth. 
Quite possibly our beliefs presently languish in a state of decrep- 
itude because of our attitude toward ideas.-For the number of 
ideas we manipulate may be an indication that we commit our- 
selves to none; we do not allow them to fulfill their purpose as 
supplements to beliefs, and by denying them importance we 
deny them life and the chance to become beliefs. 

On the other hand, it is possible for a belief to dwindle to the 
status of an idea. The age-old European belief in monarchy was 
intellectualized in the Enlightenment as the idea or theory of en- 
lightened despotism. Instead of being unquestioningly believed, 
instead of merely functioning as the real state of things, monar- 
chy was proposed as an ideology; and though its reasoning may 
have been sound, adherence to it was distressingly brief in many 
cases. As a belief, monarchy survived for centuries; as a sophis- 
ticated theory, it has experienced nothing but jeopardy. All of 
which goes to show that it is risky to defend a belief—risky for 
the belief, that is. The deepest loyalties lie beyond logic. 

Ideas and beliefs are not the only means by which important 
segments of social reality are expressed. The phenomenon of 
opinion, public and private, also affects the collectivity. Opin- 
ions resemble ideas in that they may be consciously expressed 
and argued. The stronger an opinion, the more forcefully and 
readily one will state it. In contrast, a belief is strongest when it 
is not and perhaps cannot be expressed. One may not have opin- 
ions about many things, specifically those things that really do 
not matter to the individual. From this characteristic we may de- 
duce that opinions serve an orientation purpose; they represent 
not only an attempt to reach a clear understanding about certain 
questionable areas of experience but also describe the eventual 
position we take regarding those areas. Opinions vanish when an 
overpowering consensus comes to the fore. For example, it 
makes no sense to opine that Shakespeare was a great writer be- 
cause that greatness has by common acknowledgment been ac- 
cepted as established fact. Likewise, few today would argue that 
the world is round, although in earlier centuries it would have 
been perfectly valid—if perhaps somewhat risky—to hold such 
an opinion. The proper arena of opinion is that area of reality 
where fact has not supplanted possibility. 

Therefore, opinions are similar to beliefs in that they serve to 
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guide us in uncertain matters which for one reason or another are 
important to us. But whereas a belief holds uncontested sway in 
the social area of its applicability, an opinion is necessarily one of 
several possible views. It owes whatever rigor and conciseness it 
may evince to the pressure of differing opinions, either real or 
possible. On the other hand, a unilateral opinion, a single possi- 
ble view, would cease to be an opinion and come to be accepted as 
simple fact. To return to an earlier example, today we “know” 
rather than “opine” that the world is round, because for reason- 
able men there is no longer any other possible **opinion.” 

But in order to understand the phenomenon of opinion in a so- 
cial sense a line must be drawn between public and private opin- 
ion. In effect, very likely everyone has personal opinions about 
certain matters. Privately he may express opinions about his 
friends and their affairs, his superiors and colleagues, the state 
of the world, etc., but these views cannot be considered public, 
even though many people are aware of them. Private opinion is 
based on personal knowledge of the matters in question, whereas 
public opinion allows one to have opinions (and thus a certain 
understanding) of things about which one is personally unin- 
formed. The molders of public opinion, for instance, professional 
critics in matters of art, literature, or the cinema, may influence 
millions to “share” their opinions. A novel may be either a ‘‘best- 
seller“ or a failure according to the opinion of a very small group 
of critics: for countless thousands of people an actor's perform- 
ance will be superb or unacceptable depending on the opinions of 
the critics. The same is true in dress, politics, and music. Thus, 
it is possible to conclude that the effectiveness of public opinion 
may have less to do with its inherent coincidence with the state 
of things than with its source. As Marías remarks, the same peo- 
ple who fall asleep in a concert hall will respect the opinion of a 
great musician, and those who know nothing of physics will 
agree with the opinions of a great physicist. People heed their 
opinions because of the esteem in which such men are held and 
not necessarily because of what they opine. 

From these statements one might assume that opinion is a 
rather shallow and relatively unimportant feature of social life. 
But it would be an erroneous assumption. As Marías puts it: 
"Opinion is one of the great regulators of collective life. Intellec- 
tual and artistic life, social coexistence, economy, and above all, 
politics are based on the dynamics of opinion.’’*' Just as beliefs 
with their supplementary ideas are the foundation of society, the 
sine quibis non of collective life, so opinions are forces that regu- 
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late and stimulate a collectivity so constituted. 

Yet an opinion does not fulfill such functions simply by com- 
ing into existence. All sorts of opinions exist without exerting 
the slightest influence on the collective body. In order for an 
opinion to exert influence, it must make the transition from pri- 
vate to public domain. Yet this transition is not merely a matter 
of becoming general knowledge. Things that are “common 
knowledge” are not necessarily public knowledge. Virtually 
everyone may know them, nevertheless they are not yet “pub- 
lic." The methods by which the transition to the public level is 
made vary from society to society and from one era to another. 
A formal statement in parliament or congress would suffice for 
certain opinions to become public. In older societies public status 
was acquired by opinions stated in cafés, salons, and the like. In 
modern times accounts published in newspapers or broadcast by 
radio or television achieve this same status. In Martin Luther’s 
day his theses became ''public'' when he nailed them to the ca- 
thedral door. Regardless of the instrumentality, once an opinion 
is made public it becomes an example to which to appeal or a 
point of departure in the formulation of subsequent or differing 
opinions.12 

Behind the notion of opinion as a stimulus and regulatory 
force lies the fact of social movement itself. As we noted near the 
beginning of this chapter, society is a system of directed, vec- 
torial forces. It comes from and progresses toward something. 
This does not mean, as it might appear, that such movement is 
merely an extrinsic feature of some fixed, inner reality. Rather, 
society is defined by that very motion; it consists in coming from 
and going toward. In a word, society is always a project. And 
now we must again consider the projective nature of the collec- 
tivity, especially as it is articulated in private life. 

First of all, however, a few comments are in order concerning 
what Marías understands by “collective project. He admits 
that the term could be applied to the statistically predominant 
aims of a majority of the members of a society. Yet what he real- 
ly has in mind are the aims of the collectivity as a whole, mean- 
ing by that the total expression of a society quite apart from in- 
dividual discrepancies and degrees of loyalty to those aims. Of 
course neither definition can be wholly separated from the other. 
The statistical frequency and depth of individual commitment to 
the scheme of a collective life pattern are indices of its vitality, 
ascendancy, or decline. Not that adherence to a generic way of 
life is a simple matter of selecting or rejecting a formal ideology 
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or “program.' As in the case of beliefs, an explicit, stated “pro- 
gram'' may be defended, debated, embraced, or shunned, but the 
very fact that it is visible enough to stimulate opinion means 
that it will be a weaker incitation than an unthought, unstated, 
and perhaps unconscious project. As Marias observes, whereas 
men may "take part” in an explicit program, they “are a part” of 
invisible collective projects.44 

On the individual level the collective project appears as a sys- 
tem of possible "roles." To be a ''butcher, baker, or candlestick- 
maker" is the specific and personal manner of assuming the so- 
cial enterprise. Naturally, the first fact brought to light by such 
roles is that of personal limitations. No man can embrace the to- 
tal social enterprise. Even the most egregious members of a gen- 
eration are restricted in their real participation to limited areas of 
life and work, though their exemplariness extends to areas be- 
yond their immediate personal experience and competency. “No 
man is an island,” insisted Donne, neglecting to say that neither 
is he a continent. Now let us reiterate a fact treated earlier so as 
to complete our present tableau4> Though life is generically lim- 
ited by the accidents of time, place, and social circumstance, at 
the same time it can be lived only by some minimal anticipation 
of what it may be. Imagination is a very real and necessary di- 
mension of human life. As Ortega put it so well, we are the nov- 
elists of ourselves. We anticipate and create our life. Still we do 
so not in the absolute nor the abstract but cum fundamento in re, 
that is to say, on the basis of the real world, with our feet on the 
ground. We have no choice but to live in a real world, and that 
means here and now without any possible delay or postpone- 
ment. The elements of life must be those of our historical time 
and place. 

When a writer begins a work he may find several acceptable 
literary genres from which to choose. He makes his selection and 
channels his creativity into one of these, turning its inherent re- 
strictions and possibilities to his advantage. On the other hand, 
eschewing conventional genres, he may create entirely new 
modes of expression. But he does so in view of the older genres: 
they influence his creation and by their preemption of certain 
possibilities oblige him to turn to others. The result is a logical 
and traceable pattern from the older to the newly created genre. 
Thus he has acted historically, and his progression is systematic 
and somewhat predictable. 

Likewise, in choosing a “role” as “butcher, baker.” or what- 
ever, a man channels his life into one of the conventional 
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“genres” offered by a society for the composition of a ‘‘personal 
story.” As a baker he may discover that a great deal of life— 
though certainly not all and least of all the most important por- 
tions—is already silhouetted and predetermined for him. A con- 
ventional profile of a baker precedes his assumption of that role, 
and if he so chooses, he may live it plagiaristically, inertially, re- 
lying on the generic traits of his type. Needless to say, he may 
also live far beyond that pre-cast role; and using it only as a 
framework and guideline, he then rounds out his life with the 
deep significance of personal creativity. 

Appropriately, Marias refers to such generic roles in a society 
as ''novels.' Time and again in his thought we have seen that the 
relationship of human life to fiction goes much deeper than sim- 
ply fortuitous analogy. Human life is not so much a fact as a sto- 
ry; it is dramatic and narrative, and insofar as philosophy at- 
tempts to comprehend its reality, it must partake of those quali- 
ties also. Looking at the relationship from another side, we may 
remind ourselves that the novel and its equivalents in other times 
—stories, legends, dramas, fables, etc.—are based on a minimal 
metaphysics of human life. In one way or another they tell us the 
meaning the verb ‘‘to live” has had in different times. All art im- 
plies a world view. Moreover, the genres through which these 
meanings are conveyed are anything but fortuitous. For they 
correspond to a basic view of life, a fundamental way of being in 
the world. But the relationship of life and the ‘‘novel’’ of its ex- 
pression is bilateral; if the novel as a literary genre is an expres- 
sion of life in the broadest sense, it repays its debt by serving as 
an ideal trajectory for life. Novels, plays, poems, fables, tales, 
legends, and epics (and recently television and the cinema) may 
be storehouses of ideal gestures and postures, of language and 
attitudes, of emotion and elegance. Think of how many genera- 
tions have been touched by the ideals of courtly love or romanti- 
cism—perhaps without many people ever having read a courtly 
romance or a romantic novel. 

Of course the ‘‘novels’”’ through which men belong to a society 
may vary from one age to another or from country to country. A 
given society may offer few ‘“‘novels’’ to its members. Until re- 
cent times, for example, few societies gave women more than a 
scant selection. And these few ‘‘novels’’ may be detailed or loose- 
ly constructed. A lady of Victorian England or Golden Age 
Spain would probably discover not only a narrow range of possi- 
ble life styles but also few chapters within the story she was to 
live out. The slightest deviation from the script was morally 
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questionable if not reprehensible in most cases. On the other 
hand, her modern counterpart throughout most of the Western 
world often discovers that only the chapter titles have been given 
and that the story is largely hers to create. Beginning with a bare 
outline, she must exercise her talents in its completion, and if the 
chances of personal satisfaction have been greatly increased, so 
also have the risks of failure and misjudgment. 

Man's generational commitment to a collective life movement, 
which on a personal level may be expressed as a ''novel,” is 
linked also to his social class. Classes represent man’s primary 
and fundamental situation within a society. They are what Ma- 
rías calls his ''dwelling-place” (morada), the location from which 
all social interaction begins. But more than that, classes repre- 
sent “styles of living,” which is to say that they are not only be- 
ginning points but also abiding influences. Let us hear Marías: 
“Social classes correspond, then, to certain life outlines that in- 
volve the whole person and not just single activities.” And 
later he adds: ''Each class implies a life plot, a ‘type’ of aspira- 
tion, within which may be found varying degrees of fulfillment 
and deficiency, happiness and misfortune, perfection and awk- 
wardness, attractiveness and inelegance.'”*” In clarification of 
the difference between ‘‘class’’ and “novel” in the social sense, 
we could say that the former is more general and less defined 
than the latter. The social class is a level, a perspective, if you 
will, from which the personal vocation, or “novel,” acquires a 
particular relevance. In older, more traditional societies perhaps 
class would involve a “class” of “novels,” that is, a certain rep- 
ertory of possibilities and an equally viable set of restrictions re- 
garding profession, life style, dress, etc. In recent times such re- 
strictions seem to be receding, yet class—not in the sense of 
privileged groups nor simple economic divisions but as a very 
real mode of attempting the task of living—continues to be a 
necessary component of the social body. Witness the fiction of all 
so-called “classless societies.” 

Question any random sampling of people about the ultimate 
aims of life and most will probably place “happiness” near the 
top of the list. Nor are they deluded in giving it such high es- 
teem: happiness is the coefficient of their life “novel,” and the 
success or failure of which we spoke earlier is largely measured in 
terms of its presence or elusiveness. But the notion of happiness 
is not simply a judgment after the fact, not a nice ingredient 
added at the denouement of life; instead, it informs the very tex- 
ture of the various possible novels, and for this reason it is perti- 
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nent to raise the question of the normal expectation of happiness 
—the ''happiness quotient” as it were—within a society. The 
stoic dictum, renounce and endure, is fraudulent for it amounts 
to a formal renunciation of happiness—something that normal 
life cannot really tolerate. On the other hand, the “happy end- 
ing” of fairy tales and love stories points to an anticipation of 
limitless happiness — which is also unrealistic, and for this reason 
it lies always beyond the story itself in a never-never land that is 
not revealed. Of course happiness is first and finally a personal 
matter, yet it is strictly conditioned by the expectations that a 
society —in toto —considers possible and more importantly, per- 
missible. Probably every society has its secret notions of forbid- 
den kinds of happiness which it will whisper about but will not 
allow to exist.18 

The idea of happiness arises within a matrix of correlative 
questions touching on pleasure and amusement.” As a matter 
of fact, the ‘‘forbidden’’ happiness mentioned above most often 
turns out to be mere pleasure. In any case, the pursuit of plea- 
sure may serve as a substitute for happiness. In war, for exam- 
ple, the diminished hopes for real happiness and the increased 
likelihood of tragedy give way to an urgent indulgence in plea- 
sures. In other situations happiness itself is conceived in terms 
of amusements and pleasurable pastimes. Indeed, a great deal 
may be learned about a society by examining its favorite amuse- 
ments. As Marías puts it: ‘The fact that a social unit is especial- 
ly absorbed in hunting or in parties, or that it prefers gallantry 
or feasting, sports or card games, are features that shed light on 
who the man of that society is, that is to say, who he attempts to 
be.” 

Y et if happiness exists in one degree or another as an ideal hu- 
man aspiration that reverberates throughout the totality of life, 
it must also be regarded as a formal but real impossibility. 
“Man,” says Marías, ''is at once a being who needs to be happy 
but who cannot be so in this world.’’*' Voltaire once noted that 
all our efforts are directed toward happiness, yet we remain un- 
happy. But such observations are quite true without being very 
clear at this point. For unhappiness is not, as might be sup- 
posed, a simple inability to reach those aims we set for ourselves. 
Were this the case, we should merely have to lower our aim to in- 
crease our chances for happiness. Happiness would then belong 
to him who expected the least. But in an absolute sense life can 
be lived only by a process of selection and elimination. We must 
decide to do this instead of that, to go here instead of there, live 
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this way and not that. Even when we decide to do nothing, to ex- 
pect nothing (‘‘If you expect nothing, you won’t be disappoint- 
ed,” according to a popular saying), we do so only by giving up 
all the things we could possibly do otherwise. The man who 
elects to do nothing has made as rigorous and reasonable a choice 
as the most ambitious of men. For every choice made means the 
forfeiture of something else we could have done. We are attracted 
to many things; the world is an endless beckoning, an unceasing 
series of invitations. We achieve many things perhaps and there 
is happiness in doing so, but the price of our success is the loss of 
many other possible things, perhaps even other ways of life. And 
therein lies unhappiness, in what might have been, in what could 
be, in “the road not taken.’’>? 

But though unhappiness is an unavoidable consequence of life, 
we should bear this in mind: it implies the presence of happiness. 
The negation rests on the ideal aim. To be “un-happy” is to be in 
a deficient state of happiness. Thus, if unhappiness is our lot, it 
is because happiness is a fundamental component of human life. 
Stated in another way, we could not be unhappy were happiness 
not our aim. 

The relative ease with which the theoretical setting of happi- 
ness can be described in private or social life gives way to a host 
of problems whenever we attempt to deal with the real content of 
happiness within specific societies. This is why it is next to im- 
possible to judge what Marias terms ‘‘mean happiness [quo- 
tient]"’ (felicidad media) of a given society. The life of an African 
bushman might seem unbearably grim to us, but he may live in 
reasonable happiness amidst the hardships of his world. Modern 
attempts to determine the ‘‘quality”’ of life by the use of a single 
yardstick, however precise and scientific— for example, econom- 
ics—often present a dreary tableau of grinding misery and un- 
happiness. The only thing wrong is that the people involved may 
appear embarrassingly happy, or at least unaware that happi- 
ness has been decreed impossible for them.*? 

The collective level at which men conceive and lodge their no- 
tion of what constitutes happiness for them, the ‘‘novels,” 
classes, and generations through which it is articulated and pur- 
sued in a life project, and the pressures and possibilities by 
which it is shaped, limited, and defined, all point once again to 
the total structure of society and to the ultimate repository of 
social force; the State. But though the State must be identified 
as an integral component of society and therefore a legitimate 
concern of sociology, it would serve little good for our present 
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purposes to consider it as an isolated social entity. Rather it is 
the relationship of the State to society that interests us. 

Ortega once referred to the State as the ‘‘social superlative,” 
implying not only that it is intimately linked to society but that 
it summarizes the strongest of ce-tain social forces. Ortega saw 
society as something less than what the name implies, and his 
understanding serves as a starting point for Marías' thoughts on 
the topic. Man's social proclivities are never totally predomi- 
nant; society is ever beset by the equally human tendency 
towards dissociation. And in that constant menace lies the most 
basic justification for the State. 1 have stated elsewhere: 


Society... is never without antisocial forces of the 
most basic kind that threaten disintegration. There is 
always that tension between what man is capable of 
doing and what he is permitted to do, between desire 
and decorum, between barbarism and civilization. 
The final arena of this tension is the state, for it is the 
state that acts as the last and therefore strongest de- 
terrent of society. It is the superlative of social reali- 
ty: it imposes on man certain laws and patterns of be- 
havior, as does society as a whole, but it imposes 
them with extreme force and with less tolerance of 
violations.*4 


Insofar as it stands as a final arbiter of man’s conflicting psycho- 
logical and societal propensities, the State normally intervenes 
in social affairs only when these have become irreparable prob- 
lems over which normal social vigencias no longer have control. 
As one writer observes: '*It is in this sense that one can say that 
social needs become affairs of the State when they are already 
negative. Hence the gloom, the difficulty that surrounds all af- 
fairs of state, without there being any way to rid them of their 
disagreeable aura of hospitals, of barracks, of jails.'”* This 
means further that the State deals only with those areas that are 
important to it. For this reason it will busy itself with foreign 
policy and usually disregard such matters as personal dress and 
hygiene. 

Under normal circumstances the State will use but not dupli- 
cate viable social instrumentalities. Yet this should not be mis- 
read as denoting some sort of inverse relationship between State 
and society whereby the one waxes and the other wanes, or vice 
versa. Notwithstanding modern anomalies and various ideolo- 
gies to the contrary, the State, or so maintains Marias, is an in- 
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strument and a function of society. However, the modern State 
has often forgotten that its primary purpose is simply to make 
life possible and not to determine its quality and its ultimate loy- 
alties. The fascist and communist contention that the individual 
must be completely subservient to an overweening State is a gro- 
tesque consequence of the increasing tendency of governments, 
especially since 1789, to usurp social powers and to extend their 
influence recklessly and malignantly to areas of life that normal- 
ly lie within the province of private or social prerogative. 

This brings up the question of governmental power. Ortega 
noted that the absolute growth of state power had rendered revo- 
lution practically impossible in nineteenth-century Europe.*° 
Regardless of its form—democratic, oligarchic, totalitarian—the 
modern State is much more powerful as far as resources are con- 
cerned than the strongest of its pre-revolutionary counterparts. 
Whereas the older State ruled by right, modern governments 
—regardless of other claims—tend to maintain themselves by 
might. Marías explains: “If we take a close look at the way in 
which the state of the ancien régime was ‘strong,’ we see that it 
was a question of Power itself, that is, of authority as such. Not 
the slightest doubt was admitted in regard to the royal power 
and its instruments. But this did not mean that the king had 
great forces at his disposal, for instance, huge military or police 
organizations. It meant rather that inasmuch as society was in 
complete agreement concerning the authority of the king, all 
possible disagreement had to arise within that [prior] social ac- 
cord...."" 

The modern State does not always enjoy that unshakeable re- 
spect for its authority, and this prompts Marias to draw a line 
between what he calls its power or authority (poder) and its 
capabilities (potencias). The first has to do with the stability and 
firmness of its authority and the second, with its ability to carry 
out its functions within society=® The two types of power do not 
necessarily develop or last at the same rate. There are states— 
and one is reminded of certain bolshevik regimes—whose un- 
questioned authority as duly constituted governments seems to 
have little effect on their ability to deal with certain problems, 
for example, agricultural production or reasonable supplies of 
consumer goods. 

The usurpation by the State of functions that normally occur 
as the interplay of what Marías terms ‘‘social forces” can even- 
tually lead to a decline of those forces, which is to say a decline of 
society itself. Yet the State is not really the beneficiary of such a 
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demise. The inescapable fact is that the State can function only 
within a viable society, and if the latter collapses, so eventually 
must the regime. Thus, the vitality of a society resides not so 
much in the type or condition of its regime as in the social forces 
acting systematically and impersonally on governments and in- 
dividuals alike. 

The increase and readjustment of the various powers of the 
State and society and especially their frequent imbalance in our 
day make the matter of personal margins of freedom quite criti- 
cal and vast beyond any treatment other than that of situating it 
as a concluding theme in the present context. The restrictions 
placed on freedom frequently cause us to view it in a somewhat 
negative way. To put it another way, it is easier for us to see the 
absence of freedom than freedom itself, and for that reason, we 
tend to interpret it as a lack of restrictions and pressures, or else 
we view it simply as legal defenses against a variety of real and 
possible abuses. For example, “freedom of speech" has little or 
nothing to do with what we actually say and for the most part it 
remains a mere abstraction in our lives. Until it is threatened. 
Then the lack of freedom becomes something real and identifi- 
able, not an abstraction at all but a terrifying and hateful reality. 
However, freedom itself, as Marias notes, depends on our inten- 
tion. To use his example, to be unable to vote is a lack of freedom 
only if one intends to vote. Medieval man was not deprived of 
such freedom because he had no such intention. Likewise, *‘free- 
dom of the press" has no meaning where there are no presses. 
But this scheme of things must not be oversimplified beyond all 
measure. What Marías calls the *'level of intention” must also be 
considered. In certain cases the ambitions of people are so pal- 
try, their sights set so low, that little or no pressure by the pow- 
ers is needed to restrain them in their pettiness. Yet this condi- 
tion could hardly be called freedom. Rather, as Marías describes 
it, “Life is possible as freedom when the pressures, though ener- 
getic, do not destroy the image that the social unit tries to grasp; 
and thus they normally make possible the individual trajectories 
as defined by prevailing aspirations. In other words, the absence 
of freedom appears as an internal contradiction within the socie- 
ty that suffers from it." As an example, a society that pos- 
sesses all the requisites for intellectual activity such as public 
universities, publishing houses, learned societies, newspapers, 
journals, etc., but does not allow them to function according to 
their intended purposes may be said to suffer from a lack of intel- 
lectual freedom. 
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But these commentaries merely point to the conditions under 
which freedom may flourish or fail; they do not tell us very much 
about freedom itself. Real freedom—and freedoms—exist not so 
much by right or fiat as by individual effort. It is not something 
with which one begins but something one must use in order for it 
to exist. It is not mere possibility but actual exercise. This 
means that freedom is tied to the imagination, to the ability to 
anticipate and realize a certain outline of life. An animal has no 
freedom—though it may be unrestricted in its movements—be- 
cause it lacks the imagination to be other than what it is. 

Still, freedom cannot begin from nothing. It presupposes a 
certain social complexity and sufficient resources by means of 
which the image of life may be realized. A man alone on a dessert 
island is hardly free, because he lacks adequate alternatives toa 
minimal existence. Likewise, in a world too poor in resources, too 
destitute of examples and inspirations, artifacts, and aids, free- 
dom is accordingly diminished. But the same is true where possi- 
bilities and complexities become excessive. For in a world be- 
come too complex, perhaps too overpopulated, the difficulties of 
striving overwhelm what Shakespeare called ‘‘the native hue of 
resolution,” and the result is indecision, indifference, and ulti- 
mately decline in every sense of the word. 

We began the present inquiry into social structure from the 
theoretical basis of individual human life, in the strictest sense 
from “my life,” the life of each of us in this unique personal per- 
spective and circumstance. Now with the notion of personal free- 
dom we begin to perceive a nexus of relationships which, without 
leading us away from the social theme, bring us once again to the 
question of individual life. But with a cardinal difference: where- 
as our earlier consideration grew out of a formal but necessary 
metaphysical theory of human life, the new relationships can 
only be those of people of flesh and blood. Thus, just as the theo- 
retical structure of human life necessarily leads to social reality, 
so a consideration of society finally debouches on the reality of 
life in its corporeal form. In short, we come to life and its rela- 
tionships in its real manifestations as men and women. This pro- 
gression does not mean that we are removing our topic from its 
social context. Quite the contrary; we must remember that social 
reality serves us as the bridge between the theory of radical real- 
ity and its empirical form to which we shall presently turn our at- 
tention. Nevertheless, that transition does bring us to a different 
level and requires a different perspective. It also deserves a dis- 
tinctive title; and what better one could it have than that of Ma- 
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rias’ most significant work in this area of his thought: Meta- 
physical Anthropology: The Empirical Structure of Human Life? 


NOTES 


1Una sociedad está definida por un sistema de vigencias comunes—usos, 
creencias, ideas, estimaciones, pretensiones—; no basta, pues, con agrupar a los 
hombres de cierta manera para obtener una sociedad; si dentro de una agrupa- 
ción arbitraria rigen distintos repertorios de vigencias, hay más de una sociedad; 
si, por el contrario, las mismas vigencias tienen vigor más allá de la agrupación 
elegida, la sociedad efectiva extiende sus limites fuera de los que se habían fija- 
do” (La estructura social, in Obras, VI, 173). The concept of vigencia, which will 
occur repeatedly in the present chapter, admits of no precise translation and 
for this reason will be retained in its original form. To define it tentatively, the 
term is related to life (quod viget) and refers to all laws, customs, usages, tradi- 
tions, and beliefs that are currently "in vigor” within a society. More precisely, 
they form the basis of a given society. Vigencias are those binding observances 
that we either obey or disobey but which we must take into consideration. Vi- 
gencias occur as a system which is the scenario of my life. They oblige me to live 
at a certain historical level and constitute my real cultural heritage. See note 32 
below. 


2See Part II, Chapter III, “History and Reason.” 
3See Part 11, Chapter V, “Art and the Realization of Life.” 


4“El trato con los demas, el lenguaje, el sistema de los usos, las funciones adscri- 
tas previamente a las cosas que me rodean, el contorno artificial que me envuel- 
ve, el matiz afectivo y valorativo con que las cosas me son presentadas, todo ello 
hace que la realidad tal como la encuentro —por tanto, la verdadera realidad — 
sea ya interpretada y responda a una idea de la vida humana” (Obras, 11, 409). 


5 Marías has written at some length on the meaning of history in Herodotus. See 
“El saber histórico en Heródoto," in Obras, IV, 429-439. 


6See Obras, VI, 172. 


7**La historia afecta a los hombres en cuanto son una pluralidad coexistente y 
sucesiva a la vez; la vida histórica es, pues, convivencia histórica” (Obras, VI, 
172). 


8See Obras, VI, 173-179, for Marías’ ideas on the European heritage. 


9Marias’ inquiry into the nature of society grew out of a preliminary investiga- 
tion of Spanish society during the Romantic era. 


10“Una sociedad es, por tanto, un sistema de fuerzas orientadas, un sistema 
‘vectorial.’ Los elementos reales de la sociedad no son ‘cosas’ estáticas, sino pre- 
siones, pretensiones, insistencias y resistencias, con las cuales se realiza la ‘con- 
sistencia' de la unidad social. Todos sus ingredientes ‘vienen de’ y ‘van a,' están 
en movimiento efectivo'' (Obras, VI, 181). 

11“Lo que en la sociedad no está cambiado, no es que sea invariable, sino que 
dura, que está resistiendo y conservando su figura, gracias a una serie de esfuer- 
zos combinados” (Obras, VI, 181). 
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12See also Part 11, Chapter II, “The Discovery of Radical Reality”; and Chap- 
ter III, “History and Reason." 


13- mientras toda la circunstancia es, naturalmente, circunstancial, hay un 
elemento en la situación que no lo es: la pretensión que me constituye, y sin la 
cual no habria situación; esto es, yo mismo cuando se trata de una situación vi- 
tal individual; la pretensión colectiva —huidiza realidad que habrá que perseguir 
más adelante—en la situación histórica en sentido estricto'' (Obras, VI, 184). 


14*Una situación, por tanto, no es inteligible aislada; sólo se la entiende compa- 
rándola con otras; en concreto, no con otras cualesquiera, sino con aquéllas que 
efectivamente la condicionan y cuya referencia real a ella es un constitutivo 
suyo" (Obras, VI, 185). 

15See Obras, VI, 185: see also Part II, Chapter III, of the present work. 
16For example, see Obras completas, V, 63-64; 69. 

17*Una generación es una zona de quince años durante la cual una cierta forma 
de vida fue vigente. La generación sería, pues, la unidad concreta de la auténtica 
cronologia histórica, o, dicho en otra forma, que la historia camina y procede por 
generaciones” (Obras completas, V1, 369). 

18The Modern Theme, p. 15. 

19The Modern Theme, pp. 14-15. 

20'*La generación es una y misma cosa con la estructura de la vida humana en 
cada momento. No se puede intentar saber lo que de verdad pasó en tal o cual fe- 
cha si no se averigua antes a qué generación le pasó, esto es, dentro de qué figura 
de existencia humana aconteció. Un mismo hecho acontecido a dos generaciones 
diferentes es una realidad vital y, por tanto, histórica, completamente distinta” 
(Obras completas, V, 55). 

21* el órgano visual con que se ve en su efectiva y vibrante autenticidad la rea- 
lidad histórica” (Obras completas, V, 55). 


22Generations: A Historical Method, pp. 69-70. 
23Cited by Marías in Generations, p. 59. 
24See Obras, VI. 195; also see Ortega, Obras completas, 1X, 517-520. 


25This outline is taken from Generations, pp. 96-97; for Ortega's thoughts on 
this topic, see Obras completas, V, 47-51. 


26Quite possibly the period of adolescence has also increased. See Obras, VI, 
201-202. 

27See Ortega. Obras completas, V, 76-80; 89-92. 

28See Obras, I1, 331. 

29See Generations, pp. 177-179. 


30--.. salvo excepciones contadas —la minoría rectora no está constituida por in- 
dividuos —se entiende, en su integridad—, sino por acciones vitales de ciertos 
individuos, por funcionamientos concretos de éstos en la dimensión en que real- 
mente son cualificados” (Obras, VI, 207). 


31*En otros términos, la pertinencia a la minoría rectora no es una condición 
permanente de ciertos hombres, sino una función que cada uno ejerce en tanto en 
cuanto está calificado para ello; y tan pronto como esa función acaba, el indivi- 
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duo ha de reintegrarse a las filas de la masa y, por tanto, ha de ser dócil” (Obras, 
VI, 207). 


32“ Vigencia es, pues, lo que está en vigor, lo que tiene vivacidad, vigor o fuerza; 
todo aquello que encuentro en mi contorno social y con lo cual tengo que contar. 
En este carácter estriba el vigor de las vigencias. Si en mi mundo social existe 
una realidad respecto a la cual los individuos no tienen que tomar posición, de la 
cual pueden desentenderse, con la que, en suma, no tienen que contar, no es una 
vigencia” (Obras, V1, 218-219). See also note 1, above. 


33See Obras completas, VI, 71-75. 


34*Pero lo más importante es que la imitación de las vigencias no tiene sólo ca- 
rácter negativo, en el sentido de que 'más allá' de sus límites ya no son vigentes, 
sino que la vigencia en cuanto tal está constituida por esa limitación positiva- 
mente tomada. Las vigencias 'vigen' en un ámbito, son presiones ejercidas den- 
tro de un medio cerrado, y estas presiones se ejercitan desde los limites y por una 
masa social determinada por ellos” (Obras, VI, 222). 


35See Obras, VI, 359-360. 


36Both Ortega and Marías discount the fond sociological notion that the family 
is the basic unit of society. Ortega once remarked: “La familia es una fuerza de 
exclusión; la sociedad, un inmenso ensayo de inclusión." (The family is an ex- 
clusive force; society, an immense attempt at inclusion.) Obras completas, II, 
598. 


37See Part II, Chapter II, ‘The Discovery of Radical Reality." 


38*Las vigencias más fuertes, sólidas y profundas no se presentan como tales, 
no se anuncian ni enuncian; por eso no tiene sentido casi nunca ‘enumerarlas,’ 
no son catalogables, salvo en dos casos: retrospectivamente, es decir, cuando ya 
no son vigentes y por eso se pueden rastrear sus huellas, o desde un punto de 
vista analítico, quiero decir previa una actitud teórica que deja en suspenso su 
carácter vigente y correlativamente en situación ‘exenta’ al observador. Baste 
con recordar que las vigencias negativas no suelen consistir en prohibiciones for- 
males, sino en una expresión que regula la conducta automáticamente, sin espe- 
cial reflexión ni, por tanto, conciencia explicita de ella" (Obras, VI, 238). 


39“La forma superior de implicitud de las vigencias es la ignorancia respecto a 
ellas...” (Obras, VI, 240). 


40“Las creencias, pues, son las formas más profundas y elementales de inclusión 
de las diversas realidades en la vida; son las grandes interpretaciones funciona- 
les de lo real..." (Obras, VI, 259). 


41*“La opinión es uno de los grandes reguladores de la vida colectiva. La vida in- 
telectual y artística, la convivencia social, la economía, la politica, sobre todo, se 
fundan en la dinámica de las opiniones” (Obras, V1, 296). 


42See Obras, VI, 297. 
43See Obras, VI, 300. 
44See Obras, VI, 302. 
45See Part II, Chapter V, “Art and the Realization of Life.” 


46"Las clases sociales corresponden, pues, a ciertas figuras de vida que envuel- 
ven la totalidad de la persona, no sólo una actividad de ésta" (Obras, VI, 349). 
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47*Cada clase significa un esquema argumental de la vida, un ‘tipo’ de preten- 
sión, dentro del cual caben las formas plenas y las deficientes, la felicidad y la 
desgracia, la perfección y la torpeza, el atractivo y el desmaño'' (Obras, VI, 
355). 


48See Obras, VI, 311. 
49Sce Obras, VI, 308-311. 


50*-Que una unidad social se ilusione particularmente con la caza o con la tertu- 
lia, con la galanteria o con las comilonas, con el deporte o los juegos de cartas, 
vierte una súbita luz sobre quién es el hombre de esa sociedad, es decir, sobre 
quién pretende ser” (Obras, VI, 310). 


51“El hombre es, a un tiempo, el que necesita ser feliz y el que, desde luego, no 
puede serlo en este mundo” (Obras, VI, 311). 


52See Obras. VI, 311. A more complete discussion (treated in Part III of this 
study) is found in Metaphysical Anthropology, pp. 239-249; in the Spanish ver- 
sion, Antropología metafísica, pp. 279-289. 


53A recent study published in various newspapers assigns a numerical value to 
the “quality of life" in the several states and regions of this country. Based on 
such items as the availability of amusements and entertainments, medical treat- 
ment, schooling, and the like, a person in California might live 1.5 times better 
than the national average; but a citizen of South Carolina might find that his 
chances of happiness are only .75 of the national norm. Such grotesque perver- 
sions of statistical data arise from the common error of injecting extraneous ele- 
ments haphazardly into a culture, or sub-culture, whereas the truth is that each 
such culture assigns values to such items in obedience to its own internal struc- 
ture and can hardly be competently judged externally. 


54José Ortega y Gasset: Philosopher of European Unity, p. 55. 


55 José M. Hernández-Rubio, Sociología y política en Ortega y Gasset (Barce- 
lona: Bosch, 1956), p. 56. 


56"Since 1848, that is to say, since the beginning of the second generation of 
Bourgeois governments, there have been no genuine revolutions in Europe. Not 
assuredly because there were no motives for them, but because there were no 
means. Public power was brought to the level of social power. Good-bye for ever 
to Revolutions! The only thing now possible in Europe is their opposite: the 
coup d'état" (The Revolt of the Masses, p. 119). 


57*Si atendemos con un poco de precisión al punto en que el Estado del antiguo 
régimen era "fuerte," encontramos que se trataba del Poder mismo, es decir, del 
mando como tal. Ni la menor duda era admitida respecto al poder real y sus or- 
ganismos; pero esto no queria decir que el Rey tuviese grandes fuerzas— por 
ejemplo. militares o policiacas —a su servicio, sino que, como la sociedad estaba 
de acuerdo y en claro respecto a que el mando correspondia al Rey, toda posible 
discrepancia estaba localizada dentro de ese acuerdo social...” (Obras, VI, 318- 
319). 


58See Obras, V1, 320. 


59“La vida es posible como libertad cuando las presiones, aun siendo enérgicas, 
no destruyen la figura que la unidad social pretende tener, y por tanto hacen 
normalmente posibles las trayectorias individuales definidas por las pretensio- 
nes vigentes. Dicho con otras palabras, la falta de libertad aparece como contra- 
dicción interna de la sociedad que la padece" (Obras, VI, 328). 


PART III 


MAN: THE EMPIRICAL STRUCTURE OF LIFE 


I t is common for things that are much discussed to be much 
misunderstood. Nowhere is this more apparent philosophically 
than in the case of man. As a topic thrust necessarily into human 
thought since time immemorial, it antedates the formal inception 
of philosophy and lies deeply imbedded in the folk wisdom of 
many peoples. Thousands of years ago the Hebrew writer posed 
the question within a religious context (though he did not seem 
to expect an answer): '“What is man that thou art mindful of 
him?” In one sense the question is loaded and thus dictates its 
own answer; for it presupposes man's puniness over against the 
awesome grandeur of the Deity. But can we not also detect a 
purely mundane perplexity on the part of the writer, a simple hu- 
man weariness from wrestling with the acts and attitudes of the 
wayward, perverse, God-baiting men of his day? True to an en- 
during Semitic instinct, the Biblical writer poses the question of 
human reality in terms of man's relationship to God. What is 
man... that Thou art mindful of him? By a slow but curious shift 
of emphasis and assumption, the men of the eighteenth century 
would in time reverse the terms and wonder: what is God that 
man is mindful of Him? Yet this shift in favor of anthropomorph- 
ic preeminence did not mean that either term became clearer. Al- 
though human reality as such became the supreme concern, this 
did not mean that it was any better understood. Not that any 
real doubt had ever been cast on the reality of man in the first 
place. To the Hebrew mind man was always abrasively, exasper- 
atingly real, so real in fact that he tried not only the patience of 
the various prophets but that of God himself. The question was 
never whether man was real but what he was worth in the eyes of 
God—and by extension, in his own eyes. 

Supremely confident of its intellect, the Greek mind modified 
the question and wondered: what is man? Yet this did not imply 
that a simple answer was now possible. For in reducing the terms 
of the question, Greek philosophy opened the way for a greater 
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variety of responses. But Greek thought was biased in favor of 
things, and this is apparent in the insistence on what? It seemed 
unable to move adroitly except in the medium of substance, of 
essence, of ideal things, of consistency. Nor was human reality 
spared the fate of other ''things.”” In Greek thought and especial- 
ly in the tradition that grew out of it, human reality was ‘‘thingi- 
fied”; it became—ideally at least— another thing in a world of 
things that functioned as orderly “nature.” Boethius’ definition 
—Persona est rationalis naturae individua substantia (The per- 
son is the rational, individual substance of nature) —reveals the 
indebtedness of scholastic thought to the Aristotelian concept of 
substantia or ousia, which Aristotle applied to things. The ra- 
tional nature of man was a nice addendum to substance but it did 
not change its basic reality. The person is a hypostasis or sup- 
positum, or “substance” like other things, except that it is ra- 
tional to boot. As Signoriello puts it: Persona nihil addit supra 
suppositum, nisi aliquam dignitatem et excellentiam petiam ex 
natura intellectuali (Person adds nothing to substance, except 
some dignity and excellence required by the intellectual nature). 
Thus it was decreed that human reality should obey the same 
laws and principles that governed the phenomena of the sensible 
world. This view became an abiding philosophic assumption and 
an inherent likelihood of all subsequent metaphysics. Descartes' 
notion of res cogitans and res extensa amounts simply to a divi- 
sion of things into secondary categories of substance. Mind and 
matter are really two kinds of things, and any subsequent treat- 
ment of their peculiarities rests on an assumption of their funda- 
mental similarity. La Mettrie's ““I' homme machine” was the logi- 
cal though absurd epitome of this tradition of substance. 

It had certain parallels in socio-political thought as well. The 
nobility of language sometimes obscures the fact that the eigh- 
teenth-century “rights of man” as described in various constitu- 
tions and contested in revolution were really considered to be 
properties” of man, characteristics belonging to a peculiar type 
of thing. Man, thought Jefferson, would naturally be exemplary 
—and thus predictable and governable in his behavior—once the 
scales of error and superstition were removed from his eyes. Man 
is inherently noble, or so thought Rousseau, though that nobility 
has been suppressed by human institutions. Most of the thinkers 
of the Enlightenment held that reason was the natural property 
of man (Descartes himself had stated that bon sens was the 
most widespread of human gifts) and that it bound together men 
of the most diverse conditions. It was another indication that 
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common characteristics linked all men. Ortega once asserted 
that it was this belief in the universality of reason that led think- 
ers to speak urbe et orbe to all men, that is, to “humanity.” 

But if the eighteenth century thought of the human spirit as 
more empyrean and perhaps more rational than the world, the 
nineteenth often saw it as heavier and spun of grosser fabric. Un- 
der ‘‘natural’’ conditions the human spirit (if it existed at all) 
often tended to sink rather than soar. The gravity that subju- 
gates the physical universe also seemed to permeate and abase 
human nature. Determinism, which hovers in the background of 
nearly all nineteenth-century thinking, left man no choice but to 
behave according to the common denominators of physical na- 
ture. His course was foreordained by race, moment, and milieu, 
as Taine argued, or as Marx would have it, by economics and ex- 
ploitation. His fate was no more his own than that of a stone 
hurled along a predetermined trajectory. 

Such views of human nature had but the single, overriding in- 
consistency of impossibility. Neither the nobility of the eigh- 
teenth century nor the deterministic ignominy of the nineteenth 
captured more than isolated moments of human reality. The cor- 
rupting factor of the French Revolution was the very “human 
nature” it had exalted so highly. As Ortega once pointed out, a 
notable exception to economic determinism was Karl Marx him- 
self. Even the positivist slogan of ‘‘order and progress” had to 
contend with conditions that offered neither, and quite often it 
remained a worthy ideal but hardly a practical reality. Man arose 
but he also fell in no apparent pattern, and much to the exasper- 
ation of utopian theoreticians, he displayed a distressing prefer- 
ence for the lowly but real world. 

Thus, just as these fundamental assumptions regarding hu- 
man reality had a more or less philosophic origin —the Enlighten- 
ment, positivism, marxism, determinism, and so forth—so in 
time they became the final, though perhaps unstated, test of phi- 
losophy in the West. After all, despite its preoccupation with 
things, Western philosophy has always held a high regard for the 
exegesis of human problems, and to some extent at least it has 
viewed abstract problems as a necessary step along the pathway 
to man himself. Nor should this come as a surprise; for if it is 
true that all philosophy finally rests on a basic metaphysics, that 
is, on some underlying intuition of the real, so at bottom it also 
implies an anthropology, a primary conception of human reality. 
The primordial questions that oblige man to seek the nature of 
all reality perforce also include human reality at that fundamen- 
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tal level. None of this means that philosophy has had a clear 
grasp of human reality. Indeed, the contrary has proved more 
often than not to be the rule rather than the exception. And since 
it is axiomatic that distortion and misapprehension tend to exac. 
erbate problems, human reality has burst again and again into 
the fond schemes of modern thought. The various terms—such 
as “existence,” Dasein, “subjectivity,” “ego,” “I,” pour-soi, 
“personality,” etc. —under whose guise the theme of human life 
has erupted in modern philosophy, reveal not only several primal 
aspects of its complexity but a certain perplexity among thinkers 
as well. Let us hasten to say that this should not be taken to 
mean mere ignorance of the human theme. A great deal is known 
about man, as modern literature and science will readily confirm, 
but to a surprising degree perhaps that is precisely the problem. 
For when one knows many things about something, the very 
density of that knowledge may obscure the possibilities of a uni- 
fying and comprehensive knowledge, what Marias might call 
“radical” knowledge. Too much knowledge can easily interpose 
itself between us and the object of our concern; too many facts 
may discourage truth. This is why the various arts and fields of 
knowledge within the area of human reality — physiology, biolo- 
gy, anthropology, sociology, history, psychology, literature, 
and so forth—may multiply our data without really clearing our 
field of vision. Often we have not seen the forest but only counted 
the trees. 

It might be argued (and indeed it is a prevailing assumption) 
that human reality in its somewhat elusive fullness lies ideally at 
the end of each of these avenues and that at the very least they 
are stepping stones, not roadblocks, in the pursuit of that total 
or unifying knowledge. Leaving aside occasional arrogant claims 
of absolute truth made by a particular discipline, by common ac- 
knowledgment what is needed is a general correlation of their 
revelations, an overall syndetic effort to formulate valid univer- 
sal propositions. No doubt this is true as far as mere intention is 
concerned; but what we might call “human” sciences, so vigor- 
ous within their limited peripheries, are curiously torpid beyond 
them. They compile their knowledge and then turn their backs 
on it, indifferent to its ultimate disposition. This is why the 
modern library resembles more a dumping ground than a reposi- 
tory and is often architectural testimony to the fact that the 
physical proximity of published knowledge is the best that can 
be offered in lieu of any real correlation. The Dewey decimal sys- 
tem has long since replaced any true summa of data. 
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But even the possibility of an eventual convergence of disci- 
plines is somewhat open to question. The direction, or better, the 
level from which a reality is treated has a decisive bearing on 
one’s final conclusions. An unsatisfactory beginning, an improp- 
er proposition, quite often foreshadows a warped conclusion. 
More than we realize, perhaps, our knowledge is the creature of 
method rather than pure intellect. Even in the best of cases, real- 
ity is strangely liable to methodological disfiguration. To a dis- 
turbing degree, what we know depends on where we begin and on 
the means we choose to seek it. 

Returning to the frequent reemergence of the human theme in 
modern thought, can we not anticipate some very logical objec- 
tions to what has just been said? Does it matter after all what 
direction we take so long as there is no mistaking what we are 
talking about? Does the name we give something really matter 
so much? Is not human life the same regardless of purely nomi- 
native variation? ‘‘Would not a rose by any other name smell as 
sweet?” Perhaps— if we are dealing with roses; but perhaps not in 
the case of human life and its possibilities. While it may seem 
mere casuistry to insist on distinctions between “human life,” 
“man,” and “I,” as henceforth we shall be doing, a careless tra- 
dition has lulled us into indifference over their real meanings, 
though it has not spared us the unhappy consequences. On this 
point Marias is insistent: we have failed to see that different real- 
ities, not mere names, have been hidden behind that nominal 
parade. Furthermore, quite apart from these specific examples, 
we may point out that names in their true sense, that is, names 
that function with a matrix of meanings within real languages, 
are the earliest hints of a fundamental way of thinking; they are 
our first and most ineradicable interpretation of the world. It has 
always struck me as deeply significant that Adam's first task as 
overlord of the world was to give names. For in so doing he es- 
tablished a primary hierarchy in the world of created things, as 
nominal and arbitrary as you like, but a hierarchy nonetheless. 
In other words, this was Adam’s—and man’s (''Adam'” means 
“man'”) —way of taking imaginative and intellectual possession 
of creation. God created the world, but it was left for man to dis- 
cover its human reality. 

This is the point for which we were striving: the periodic intro- 
duction into philosophy of new expressions for human reality 
points to spasmodic attempts to aim at life, but these attempts 
do not presuppose the same reality in every case. The terminol- 
ogy itself harks back to different assumptions and therefore is 
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directed to different aspects of that reality. From this point, neg- 
atively stated for the moment, our inquiry into the empirical 
structure of human life really begins. 

Most of the groundwork has been laid already. Throughout 
this study we have referred to human life, or more specifically, 
my life, as the “radical” reality in which all other realities are in 
some sense “rooted” or radicated. The transcendent realities 
— ideas, angels, God—, the impossible things —squared circles, 
colorless blue, unicorns—, the ordinary phenomena of my life 
— sticks, stones, and men—, all share the common trait of appear- 
ing within my life. Insofar as I know of them, of their remoteness 
or impossibility, I do so in life. My life is the **where”” or ‘‘where- 
in” of things. Reality is capable of becoming knowledge only 
within the ambit of my life; and conversely, realities beyond that 
locus, assuming that such exist, are epistemological impossibili- 
ties for me. But this encounter with things is anything but stat- 
ic. My life is what I do and what happens to me. Life is imperfec- 
tive; I with things and things with me, doing something with 
them, living. The point has been made before and it should be re- 
peated that radication does not mean that reality is ultimately 
the creature of my ego and that I am privileged to withdraw into 
subjective immanence, taking the world with me as I go. The 
world does not spring from me, though neither does it depart 
from me. I must go out to meet it, for that is what living is: I 
meeting my circumstance. Thus the primary datum for me is not 
merely I, nor the world, but I-in-the-world, I-with-things. And 
that encounter, far from being the byplay of concealed subjectiv- 
ity, is a drama and my circumstance is its stage. If a generic title 
could be given to Everyman's dramatic encounter with the world 
and therefore with life itself, it might be Ortega’s celebrated 
statement: I am I and my circumstance. 

Thus, if we take the term ‘radical reality” seriously, we see 
that it is not nor can it be a thing, a ‘‘radicated”’ reality. The pri- 
mary datum, I with reality, cannot be reduced to other catego- 
ries without transforming its radicality into secondary, deriva- 
tive realities that do not interest us for the moment. It is not 
consciousness, which is a sequential intellectual interpretation 
imposed on that encounter, nor is it a simple case of an organism 
in a biological environment or Umwelt (though this statement 
should not be taken as a denial of the importance of a biological 
dimension of circumstance). The weight of Marías' thought falls 
on the biographical reality of life. In the last analysis, human life 
cannot be reduced to biology, factual data, or psychosomatic 
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systems, which are aspects or moments of life; life must be told, 
which is the correlate of its being lived. As we have said before, 
human life is a story, and human reality is dramatic. 

In elevating this view to philosophic primacy, Marias follows 
the intuition that marks our understanding of life in its daily, 
mundane forms. The question that normally comes to mind in 
the presence of an unknown person is not what but who he is, 
and only by a deliberate and perhaps excessive effort at abstrac- 
tion can we detach ourselves from the immediate situation and 
ask what man is. It takes a concrete response in the form of a 
proper name and perhaps an abbreviated curriculum vitae to sat- 
isfy our need to locate that unknown individual within a circum- 
stantial setting. With such information we can determine what 
our response to him shall be and what role he will begin to play in 
our present situation. Yet for over twenty-five centuries men 
have been asking the wrong questions and it is little wonder that 
they have been getting the wrong answers. Human reality can- 
not be defined in terms of other things; it demands that its own 
story be told. 

Who? urges us to give a proper name and a minimal “story.” 
If someone asks us what a triangle is, we respond with a defini- 
tion, a setting apart within limits of that reality. What? is gener- 
ic and indifferent; it applies equally as well to real things as to 
impossibilities. We may as easily ask what a proton is as a pixie, 
a leaf, or a moon. But who? is first of all restrictive; primarily it 
applies only to people and constitutes linguistic acknowledgment 
at a very basic and pre-philosophic level of the real distinctions 
that philosophy only now is beginning to see between realities of 
altogether different magnitudes. 

We said earlier that “radical reality” by definition is irreduci- 
ble. The correlate who? substantiates that contention, although 
it leads us into other reasons for assuming that irreducibility, 
reasons that we ought to consider now. In Hellenic thought the 
correlate what?, which in one dimension includes the material 
world, is sustained at bottom by the notion of nature. But on 
close examination that support turns on material objects and an- 
nihilates them. The substance of things consists of, or depends 
on, a universal structure and ultimately has no meaning without 
it. Thus, not only the reducibility but the very reality of things 
becomes somewhat problematic if we bear in mind that things, 
qua things, are always referred necessarily to something beyond 
their own being and therefore that their reality is derived or 
borrowed from something else. So that if we pursue things to 
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their foundation they become phantoms that melt away, and the 
absolute materiality which they seemed to promise gives way to 
the structure of nature. At this point the traditional posing of 
the problem of substance veers in the direction of God, and the 
material things that eluded our grasp within their own frame of 
reference now reappear as creation. 

The interposition of the divine restores a measure of integrity 
to things; the absolute dichotomy between Creator and creature 
means that things can only be reduced to a certain limit. For 
though the world refers finally to God, traditional understanding 
of creation precludes its emanation from the divine reality as 
such. God created the world ex nihilo sui et subjecti. It was 
placed in existence from “outside” and this means that in oppo- 
sition to all forms of pantheism the mode of its relationship to 
God is transcendence. 

But the vagaries of cismundane materiality jeopardize por- 
tions of this view, at least as far as philosophy may be concerned 
with it. A better model of irreducible reality is available but gen- 
erally overlooked: personal irreducibility. But this model also in- 
volves a risk. Let us cite Marías: “If we say simply ‘the I’—and 
this has been the temptation of all idealism—we are lost. ‘The I’ 
is a substantivation or thingification, which alters the original 
significance, and, what is more serious, eliminates the denomina- 
tive function of the expression ‘I.’ One must say ‘I’ executively, 
and then it becomes clear that everything is irreducible to me, as 
I am irreducible to everything, beginning with my body and my 
soul and, of course, my children.” Naturally, a child’s physical 
reality derives from that of his parents. The what? of the child 
—body, biological functions, psychic traits, character—may be 
referred genetically to his parents, but not the child himself, not 
the who? that he is also. Language acknowledges this fact in the 
most fundamental way by granting absolute radicality to the 
“I.” The child's “I” is in no way reducible or transferable to that 
of his father or mother. When someone says '*I” did this or that 
or saw this or that thing, we do not conclude that his parents did 
those things, but rather that “I” whose image and individuality 
are linked to a proper name. The “I” is an absolute center of real- 
ity which, far from being a result of a composite of psychosomat- 
ic functions, begins to reveal itself precisely beyond the point 
where those functions have been accounted for. If this were not 
so, if the “I” could be explained in psychophysical terms, it 
would make no sense to give proper names or to address another 
person as “you.” Each person would simply be an extension of 
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his forebears. His mind, his will and wishes would be theirs. The 
“I-you"' relationship rests on an absolute duality that does not 
preclude all sorts of ulterior associations—love, hate, friendship, 
etc. On the contrary, it is the very uniqueness of the person that 
makes such associations possible. We do not love or hate or es- 
teem someone because he is just anyone—any-body—but be- 
cause that person is who he is and because he cannot be anyone 
else. If that center (perhaps ‘‘epicenter’’ would be a better de- 
scription) were transferable, man would be immortal in a purely 
cismundane and physical manner, in the same way that the 
chemical elements of his body appear to be indestructible. Like 
the amoeba he would live forever in simple reproduction of him- 
self. But such everlastingness would be impersonal, for mortality 
is a price we pay for individuality. 

Perhaps now we can begin to understand “creation” through 
the perfectly ordinary but profoundly significant model of per- 
sonality. After we have conceded the full range of psychophysi- 
cal factors, in a phenomenological sense creation becomes, in 
Marías’ words, “the only adequate manner of describing the ori- 
gin of personal realities. The person as such is derived from the 
‘nothingness’ of every other reality, for it cannot be reduced to 
any of them. If we do not regard it as ‘created,’ it becomes liter- 
ally inexplicable to us, or appears as forcibly reduced to what it 
cannot be: a thing” (p. 29). 

Certain remote and crude analogies between this personal 
model and divine creation may seem possible, though they lie 
outside our present interests. We shall make only one notation as 
we pass them by. In order to pursue such analogies it would be 
necessary to proceed from the created to the Creator, and not 
vice versa as is generally the case. On the basis of an irreducible 
but contingent personal “1,” for example, Marías believes that it 
might be possible to postulate in some sense a “personal” Cre- 
ator and thereby avoid the frequent snare of substantivation into 
which notions of world, soul, and man may fall. Personal crea- 
tion, that is, creation of the person, refers to antecedents but it 
cannot be reduced to them. The interlacing relationships be- 
tween the person and those antecedents should never be mistak- 
en for a plenary process of cause and effect. In short, human life 
is inexplicable without such antecedents, but it is also irreducible 
to them. 

Up to this point we have used the terms “I,”’ **who,” and “‘per- 
son” to designate certain unique but unspecified realities. Now 
not only the notion of ‘personal’ creation but more especially 
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our subsequent aims make it necessary to seek a more rigorous 
understanding of their meaning. Previous remarks have condi- 
tioned us against the thoughtless supposition that they simply 
denote the same or at least homologous realities in every case. 
But if this assumption is unwarranted, we must also guard 
against any formal abstraction of their meaning. While these 
terms are not necessarily synonyms for life, neither can they be 
removed and understood apart from it. Yet life, as we have noted 
repeatedly, is first of all “my” life, the life of each one. This 
means in turn that the questions of ‘‘person,”’ “I,” and ‘‘who” 
involve a primary reference to ‘‘me,’’ the “me” that each one is. 
This is why we stated much earlier in this study that philosophy 
must finally tell our own story: De te fabula narratur. None of 
which means that the questions become any easier—only more 
pertinent, especially in light of a philosophic tradition that has 
never made their meanings, much less their differences, very 
clear in the first place. 

The question of '*person” involves first of all the etymology of 
the term itself. At first glance, however, this seems to promise 
very little information that would be useful. *‘Person’’ derives 
from the Latin persona and seems to be related to the Greek 
prósopon. The Greek term referred to the face or countenance of 
men primarily, but also of animals (though Aristotle said other- 
wise) and even of Helios —the sun—and the moon. The word also 
coincides with the Latin persona in the meaning of ‘‘mask,"’ the 
comic or tragic masks worn by actors. In this sense persona 
came to mean “role,” “character,” or ‘‘personage’’ (dramatis 
personae), and finally “person” (p. 31). 

This information may perhaps be disappointing. Such superfi- 
cial qualities seem far removed from the real problems of person- 
hood. We set out to discover a reality but the first thing we en- 
counter is literally a façade.” But instead of yielding to the im- 
pulse to dismiss what we have learned as being irrelevant, let us 
consider it from another angle, one that requires us to return for 
a moment to a basic condition of life. 

Earlier in this study we placed ourselves in an ideal forest in 
order to illustrate how the visible, patent world combines with 
the latent and invisible in an all-embracing system of reality.’ 
And we saw that this system, which is perforce perspectivistic 
and circumstantial, is also both spatial and temporal. But that 
system arises from the fact that “I” am at its center; both its 
patency and its latency, its real and possible dimensions depend 
on me in order to manifest themselves as such. This means that 
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the world is really “my” world—not my creation—mine in the 
sense that it appears within my life and that its possibilities are 
my possible actions, invitations to live in a certain way. 

In other words, it is 1 who unifies what otherwise would be two 
worlds: the seen and the unseen, the internal and the external, 
the present, patent world and that which is remote either in 
space or time? Through me the world that is finds a link to the 
world that could be. 

But let us remember also that my experience with the world is 
never static, though in sleep it is minimal and psychic. I have no 
choice but to live in both dimensions at once. Life is finding my- 
self with things and doing something with them that is unspeci- 
fied in principle but specific in fact. This means that my pathway 
runs from the patent to the latent, from the realized to the un- 
realized, from the real to the possible. In a temporal sense this 
doing takes the form of present-future. I am future-oriented. I 
tend, or better, ‘‘pre-tend,’’ to a future world; I seek realities 
that have their origins in imagination, in untried situations, in 
unrealized possibilities of the world. 

Stated in terms that bring us to the point we set out to make, I 
have no choice but to ‘‘face’’ the world. Life is lived in a frontal or 
forward direction; it has a “before” and “'after,'' or a ''front” and 
“back.” Now then, the frontal quality is what marks the human 
face. The face is the corporeal correlate of the forwardness of life. 
As Marías expresses it, ““The face in which the person expresses 
and shows himself faces the future, and hence the face is, among 
all the parts of the body, the strictly personal one, that in which 
the person is concentrated and revealed, in which he is ex- 
pressed” (p. 34). 

But to be future-oriented is to be partially unreal. Man is not 
only the person he is but also the person he will (or would) be. 
Life includes not only the present but in a certain sense its past 
and future as well. Expanding on this description we might add 
that life is what we are, what we will be, have been, could be, and 
could have been. A person, then, is never simply ‘‘there’’ in some 
state of life once and for all. But this condition should not be mis- 
interpreted as mere incompleteness. For the projective quality, 
the potential nature, is really what constitutes the person. Thus, 
one's present life consists of becoming or arriving, precluding 
thereby a simple definition of what it is. Once again, though 
from another perspective, the necessity of narrating life shines 
through. Life, the life of someone, and specifically my life, is not 
simply given as fact. It can always be more or less than it is. “I” 
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is the name we confer on this condition. I am not ... completely, 
and this means that I am always getting ready to be, needing to 
be. The futurity that marks my life is really the expression of its 
essential indigence, its need to be. Mine is an indigent reality, 
and this is precisely why I have a future; for future is but another 
way of saying possibility. A self-sufficient reality, stone for 
example, has no future and by that same token no history, be- 
cause it exists already in the fullness of its reality. It is fully real- 
ized, totally committed to being what, from a human viewpoint, 
it has always been. Yesterday, today, and tomorrow are mean- 
ingful in a broad sense not so much because they mark any real 
disjunctive nature of time but because they apply to modifica- 
tions in human activity and reality. Human reality, far from 
being defined in terms of possession, substance, or invariable 
being, is posited by conditions of unreality, of neediness, of an- 
ticipation. One consequence of this condition is that while I ama 
person and always the same one, I am not only the person I am 
but also the one I am always coming to be. Looking at the matter 
from the other direction, neither am I, the programmatic and 
“becoming” I, the “I” of the past. The past “I” is real and pres- 
ent, but it forms only a part of my circumstance. It is mine, but 
it is not me; for 1 am more than what I have been because I live 
also in the future dimension which by definition cannot belong to 
my past “I.” Overstating the point perhaps, we could say that 
as far as human reality is concerned whatever is, is past. Con- 
versely, as Ortega argued, whatever is past is also present in the 
peculiar but valid form of “having been.” 

On the other hand, the plenary “1,” the executive “who,” is an 
open-ended—though perhaps not endless—drama. To use Ma- 
rías’ description, the “who” includes a ‘‘certain infinitude and an 
essential opacity” (p. 35). By this he means that we can never 
completely define and circumscribe the entirety of the “who.” 
The future dimension of the person cannot be “given” because in 
the first place it is not yet ours to give. It is not even real but is 
instead always coming to be so. For this reason the person re- 
tains an essentially arcane and inner quality, the unfolding of 
which depends primarily, though not entirely of course, on the 
greater or lesser realization of a personal, intimate vocation. The 
interrogative who? is the abiding question to which each one 
gives his personal answer in biographical fashion. We are all bus- 
ily living our story. Furthermore, just as that answer can be 
sought ontologically only in a temporal order marked by past, 
present, and future, so it finds its expression physically by rising 
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to the surface in the face. The face is the person as he projects 
himself forward. Leonardo da Vinci's claim that ‘‘the eye is the 
window of the soul” is essentially true. For the eyes are the facial 
superlatives in which the arcane revelation is greatest. Hence the 
uneasiness we sometimes experience in talking to someone who 
has on sunglasses. Figuratively speaking, that person is ‘‘hid- 
den” from us and we cannot really “see” him. 

But what of our own person? Can we in some way see our- 
selves, or is our condition best described by Burns? 


O wad some Pow'r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 


(To a Louse”) 


Although we may not be able ‘‘to see ourselves as others see us,” 
this does not mean that we cannot see ourselves at all. Rather we 
do so by means of our person. Through personhood we under- 
stand, interpret, and project ourselves in the world. Yet the ex- 
pression of that understanding is not restricted to our experi- 
ences alone; it may have a secondary manifestation in the person 
of others. Hear Marías: ‘‘My own reality is reflected in those 
mirrors which are other people; in them I find my expression, I 
recognize myself, and thus project myself. This is why personal 
life is essentially living-with’’ (p. 36). We may reiterate that our 
person is the means of understanding ourselves, but we must im- 
mediately add that such understanding has an inescapable de- 
pendence on the presence of others. Human life, which is of 
course my life in the primary sense, would be essentially un- 
thinkable in abstract and utter solitude. In simpler terms and on 
another level, personal life is inherently social. None of this 
should be interpreted as gainsaying what we have just stated 
concerning personhood. The perspective we were attempting to 
reach is this: my person is the means by which I understand and 
live the world, but the condition of personhood is a social world. 
Hence, just as life is that which encompasses all realities and is 
likewise the medium through which we see and experience those 
realities, so our person is both the corporeal manifestation of our 
reality and the means by which we understand it. In the broadest 
sense we could say that person encompasses both corporeal 
structure and cognitive function. 

Indeed, in Marias’ view philosophy itself devolves ultimately 
on two personal questions: (1) Who am I? and (2) What is to be- 
come of me?‘ Unamuno held a somewhat similar view, although 
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he was concerned principally with the second question. The dif- 
ference is that Marias gives philosophic expression and rigor to 
what was an unshakeable but largely unreasoned conviction of 
his illustrious predecessor. After all is said and done, much of it 
in concealment of its true nature, philosophy is still a personal 
task; it begins—and in a way ends—with personal reality. 
Whatever its other merits and shortcomings may be, Spanish 
philosophy from Unamuno through Ortega to Marias has never 
lost sight of this condition; and more than any other single fea- 
ture perhaps, this fundamental victory over deforming abstract- 
tion and idle realities has bestowed on that tradition a relevancy, 
humanity, and personality found in no other species of philoso- 
phy in our time. 

Philosophy, then, is first of all a self-conscious act, an act that 
is not primarily intellectual but vital. The question what am 1?, 
can only be answered executively, by living. Yet living is by def- 
inition an unfinished task; it is always in medias res. Life, the 
substantive, sufficient, and complete reality, is subsumed from 
the living process and is, therefore, despite its intellectual con- 
venience, either after the fact or perhaps beside the point. Life 
is... living. 

But by virtue of personal aim and simple ontological move- 
ment, living thrusts us toward finalities. Life is a unitary move- 
ment. We are always at what Marías would call a “certain alti- 
tude” of life. We feel ourselves to be at the beginning, or middle, 
or in some final stage. Using the familiar metaphor of a road to 
approximate the way life passes and the direction it takes, we 
could say that at any given time we are aware of having traveled 
just so much of it and of having a more or less calculable distance 
yet to cover. Of course it is the road already traveled, the life al- 
ready lived, that affords us that awareness. In other words, the 
past, the enduring past we call history, intervenes and gives 
shape and coherence to the future. History is the human way of 
possessing the past; and on a personal level it bears the name ex- 
perience. Experience is what gives our life a ‘‘where’’ and a “how 
much’’; and it bends our expectations into the realm of the possi- 
ble. But though experience speaks ever louder as our life ad- 
vances, though we possess the past in a sense through it, this 
does not mean that we can return to it. We cannot return to the 
experience of things, but we can transform that partial experi- 
ence into a universal grasp of life. 

This appears paradoxical, first of all because life presupposes 
the rejection of numberless things we could do and the outright 
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impossibility of countless others. This being the case, how can 
experience overflow the limits of the real and encompass things 
that lie absolutely beyond our personal involvement? The answer 
cannot be equated with a simple denial of the universalizable 
character of experience. Too much testimony exists to the con- 
trary. A startling disparity often arises between the ‘‘experi- 
ences” of a semi-literate peasant or worker, between his lack of 
travel, variety, and education, and his experience of life. Such 
gnomic wisdom enthralled Rousseau and others of the same 
mind, causing them to believe in some sort of innate nobility and 
right thinking. But in all likelihood the wisdom of the ''noble 
savage” or illiterate peasant is none other than that form of 
knowledge which Marías describes as ''a superior kind of knowl- 
edge that can be placed beside the highest and most radical.’’> 
Frequently we acknowledge it by words but ignore it in deed. 
The sign of the times is youth, which by definition lacks experi- 
ence, much less “experiences.” Shaw's celebrated quip that 
“youth is wasted on the young” contains the contradictory —and 
sometimes serious—notion that experience eventually proves it- 
self to be invalid, gloomy, and self-defeating, and that precisely 
through it we come to esteem everything that represents its op- 
posite. 

Of course the rationalist (and parasitically the irrationalist as 
well) dispenses with experience for quite different reasons. He 
believes that reason is accessible to all and that experience does 
not affect its consequences. At best, experience would be a haz- 
ardous route to truth with many false sidepaths that mislead one 
into unending detours and backtracking. On the other hand, rea- 
son works as well for the young as for the old; it is the same for 
an Englishman as for an Arab; an Einstein can lay no greater 
claim to it than could Adam. 

But experience has not always been taken so lightly. Whole 
cultures have viewed experience as manifested by older mem- 
bers—senates, elders, etc. —as the acme of knowledge and the 
most trusted source of guidance for community life. Today 
we do not feel bound by the narrow rationalist dictum. But 
though we are probably less dogmatic about where we stand 
in regard to the validity of experience, that very flexibility is 
a part of the problem surrounding it. For we do not know ex- 
actly where we stand. We do not reject it outright and a priori 
because we are honest enough to see its positive benefits. Yet 
we cannot verify its credibility; we are not sure where it stands 
in the hierarchy of other forms of knowledge that freely reveal 
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their source and methodology.® 

With this we return to the question posed earlier of how expe- 
rience of life can outstrip one’s own experiences, for it is this 
route that will lead us eventually to a more or less definitive view 
of the empirical structure of life, which was the title of this por- 
tion of our inquiry. In the first place, experience of life is not nec- 
essarily, nor even primarily, the experience of my life. Rather, as 
Marias puts it, ‘‘The main factor is attendance to the lives of 
others, which are always interpreted and in that made trans- 
parent, or at least translucent.”'? Of course this implies the ne- 
cessity of a certain longevity not only on my part but also on 
that of others. For if in some way that remains to be seen experi- 
ence encompasses the lives of others, then it stands to reason 
that it will gain in richness and breadth as I come into contact 
with more varieties and ages of human life. It is not uncommon 
in our day to ‘‘experience’”’ as many as six or seven generations in 
a single lifetime, and if we bear in mind that generations form the 
real articulation of history, we see that our effective historical 
experience is vastly greater than that of other centuries. In earli- 
er times such exposure was statistically though of course not 
personally impossible. Those who survived beyond the normal 
short span of life were so few in numbers as to be mere oddities 
rather than generation influences. There were not enough of 
them to convey the “plot” to which their generation adhered. 
Hence their story was either not told, or if it was, it had the 
sound of a distant echo lacking substance or living substantia- 
tion. 

At this juncture we can make a tentative response to our earli- 
er question concerning the possibility of a unitary experience of 
life. That possibility resides in what Marias calls the ‘‘communi- 
cability of cireumstances.’’® The term ‘“‘communicability’’ can be 
taken in several ways, two of which we must consider within the 
present context. Earlier we alluded to the “plot” by which each 
generation is defined. However, we must remember that such 
definitions appear as such only from an extrinsic point of view. 
In other words, what to us seems to be a set of convenient distin- 
guishing characteristics is lived from within as an entire world, 
as reality itself. This means primarily that the communication of 
that “plot” is made by living and secondarily by narration, the 
literary and linguistic form that most closely approximates liv- 
ing.? This may be why we usually show little interest in the 
moral preachments made by the elderly on the basis of their ex- 
perience, while at the same time we may be fascinated when they 
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“tell” their past. In any case, the way they live, which is to say 
the way they make a total interpretation of the world, tells us 
more about them and their values and registers more deeply in 
our memory than all their “explanations” of what their times 
were like. 

In another though not entirely unrelated sense, communicabil- 
ity refers to the communion of personal circumstances. To quote 
Marias: ‘‘Thanks to this communicability, I find other lives in 
my circumstance that are not wholly alien to me, since their cir- 
cumstances ‘communicate’ with mine, and I have access to them 
not only as ‘things’ but as ‘lives.’ This is the basis of the possi- 
bility of love, of friendship, and of all relations that are charac- 
teristically human—that is, personal.” Having dwelt at length 
throughout this study on the radicality of “my” life, we may 
tend to overlook the metaphysical and social importance of such 
communicability. For if my life admitted of no such transferal of 
its structure to other lives, if indeed its radical reality were a rad- 
ical hermeticism, then it would be idle to speculate on the struc- 
ture of other lives, and in any case no validity could attach to my 
suppositions of their reality. But the fact that my life is radically 
real does not mean that it must be radically different from that of 
others. On the contrary, my life contains an essential reference to 
others; it is conceivable only in a social world. In a broad cogni- 
tive sense, we could say (perhaps oversimplifying the point) that 
our understanding of others is based not on their absolute differ- 
ences but on the underlying points of similarity and identity be- 
tween their lives and ours. 

Fiction has never questioned this assumption—at least not 
seriously — but instead combines both meanings and functions as 
a surrogate source of experience.! Human reality unfolds as a 
story and it must be narrated in order to be understood. But our 
real contact with its possible varieties is always sorely limited by 
a multitude of factors, not the least of which is simple time. We 
cannot live in fact all that we can conceive in fancy. Yet fiction 
opens a kind of sympathetic channel through which we assume 
the experience of lives remote in one sense or another from ours. 
Far from being ‘‘a waste of time,” an idle hiatus in the down-to- 
earth business of life, as pragmatic voices often declaim, fiction 
offers the possibility of saving time, of allowing one to accumu- 
late vicarious experience in excess of his years and resources. 

We have seen something of the way in which experience of life 
arises, but now we must pose another question: what is experi- 
ence of life in the sense in which we have been using it? Having 
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discredited the notion that it consists of mere experiences, that 
is, episodes of one kind or another, we can begin to define it as a 
knowledge of the form of life. We must repeat that life is system- 
atic; and regardless of the point of contact with it, that system 
becomes apparent. Yet this does not mean that at some point it 
becomes possible to regard life as a precipitate and thus take 
complete intellectual control of it. The system of life includes a 
dimension of inexactitude in the form of possibilities, latent and 
spurned, which are also part of its reality. Experience acknowl- 
edges this state, makes allowances for it, and aims not for the 
completeness of life but for its transparency. Yet that transpar- 
ency is a far cry from the experience of things as such, for exces- 
sive experiences of this sort, the multiplication of similar situa- 
tions, may lead to opacity instead of transparency. The experi- 
ence of life presupposes a certain withdrawal from things into the 
drama of which life consists. Thus, contrary to an inveterate no- 
tion that at some point of sufficiency (when one has “seen 
enough”) experience impels us to withdraw from life in one form 
or another, the truth is that it consists of a withdrawal to life. 
Life is always a frontal movement; it is always going on. As Ma- 
rías expresses it: "In a certain sense, life is ‘prior’ to all its con- 
tents, and thus to everything, even though without them it 
would have no reality. It now becomes clear why one cannot be 
‘coming back’ from life, but always going on, although this 
going on, at a certain level, may be at the same time a staying, 
a staying within oneself. What happens is that life is something 
that one cannot ‘take for granted.’ And also, literally, that it has 
no back.” 

The transparency of experience is the recognition of the actual 
organization of reality; it is an awareness of the real relationships 
of things. Now as we have seen previously, the actual organiza- 
tion of reality is my life, and my encounter with reality takes 
place in a concrete way by experiencing it. In other words, expe- 
rience is the real mode of encountering the world. On the other 
hand, the description we have just given approximates the defi- 
nition of vital reason, the reason that is life, or better, living. 
And this similarity is more than simple coincidence. To cite Ma- 
rías again: "The experience of life is, unless I am in error, the 
non-theoretical form of vital reason, when it is applied to the 
whole of what is real and not to things. We might say that it is 
the non-theoretical homologue of vital reason, the ‘alveolus’ 
within which vital reason functions.’ 

Bearing in mind that life admits of a theoretical and non-theo- 
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retical side, we must now begin to take a closer look at what 
these aspects imply and to become aware of the directions in 
which they may guide us. Our fundamental premise is this: my 
life is the real organization of reality. But we must immediately 
remind ourselves that life is always partially unfinished and un- 
realized, and it looks indigently and literally forward to the task 
of self-completion. Therefore, although it is the basic reality in 
which all other realities are grounded, it is also the basic task. 
And that task is always mine, and mine alone, but alone with the 
reality that naturally includes my fellow men. Life is projective, 
yet it cannot bear projection unless in some sense I apprehend it 
already and unless I pre-live it imaginatively. All of which means 
that life is not possible without the apprehension and interpreta- 
tion of itself. Life is inherently self-justification and thus is ines- 
capably a moral task as well. To live, then, is to apprehend 
reality in its true connectedness, and that connectedness is the 
system of life (and of philosophy, be it added). In other words, 
life is the concrete form of reason. 

We can subsume all these observations by stating that human 
life is a metaphysical theory. But this statement would be mis- 
leading if we did not add at once that it is what Marias likes to 
call intrinsic theory, by which he means that it arises necessarily 
and unavoidably from the analysis of the structure of my life. 
Far from being a theory imposed intellectually from without, it 
springs willy-nilly from within life. From the outset, however, 
we must concede at least two primary meanings to life as theory: 
first, in the sense just described whereby life is possible only as 
the apprehension of itself, that is, as an analysis of its structures 
and contents which I perform in order to go on living. Naturally 
this analysis is made of my life, for it is the only one directly ac- 
cessible to me. This is why the term “‘intrinsic’’ must be formally 
inseparable from ''theory.'” Marías is careful not to base his in- 
quiry into human life on the presupposition of some problemati- 
cal “life in general” of which my life is merely a precipitate or 
case in point. Rather, he begins by adhering to the primary da- 
tum, apparent to minds not completely seduced by abstract 
thought, that life is first and foremost my life. Not that a pos- 
teriori assumptions will remain unwarranted and that no bridge 
between my life and those of others is to be found. After my life 
has revealed a structure of requisites sine quibis non, after it has 
shown itself to be necessarily historical, circumstantial, perspec- 
tivistic, imaginative, dramatic, and futuristic, after it has shown 
itself to be the real organization of reality through its activity as 
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vital, narrative reason; in a word, after it has revealed the condi- 
tions without which there would be no life in the human, bio- 
graphical sense, then we have the necessary justification for in- 
ferring similar conditions for other lives and for speaking—cau- 
tiously —of “life in general.” 

But we should be amiss in thinking that the analysis of my life 
is wholly my doing. And this brings us closer to the second 
meaning of the ‘‘intrinsic” theory of life. My life and its contents 
are subject to a prior interpretation by my social world. A gener- 
ic answer to the question who am J? has already been given by 
society, though it may be that 1 do not agree with it and so try to 
modify it. And in purely cismundane terms, society also at- 
tempts to answer the other overriding question of my life, what 
is to become of me? Nor are such answers to be taken lightly or 
not at all. To do so would be to ignore reality rather than to re- 
spect it. For as Marías states pointedly: ‘Reality as I encounter 
it —true reality —is already interpreted and responds to an idea 
of human life. Life is intrinsically historical and social, and 
‘Adamism,’ so far from representing a higher degree of strict- 
ness, is an abstract error” (p. 60). In summary, living obligates 
me to make a minimal prior analysis of my life, but at the same 
time I discover that my life is already interpreted by my social 
world. The articulation of these interpretations intervenes in the 
possibilities of human authenticity and conditions the realm of 
human happiness. It is not a question of complete reliance or ut- 
ter revolt but of degrees, nuances, and constant readjustments. 
For this reason, even though philosophy in its traditional forms 
may raise such questions, only fiction has the instruments to 
treat them with any degree of adequacy. 

We have set the stage for a very simple but necessary ques- 
tion: where does man stand in all this? What do theories of hu- 
man reality, valid and true though they may be, have to do with 
the man—and woman! — of flesh and blood? We must preface our 
answer with an admission that in view of prevailing philosophic 
axiologies it is easy to presuppose that when we speak of human 
life we mean man; and even though this may alert us to be on the 
defensive from now on, we may still be tempted to argue that 
normal intellectual tolerance will render the distance between the 
concept of life and man himself so short as to be inconsequential 
in any case. Nor would our argument be without prestigious 
precedents; in general, all modern philosophy has made the same 
assumption. 

But error is seldom sanctified by repetition. In going directly 
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from the analytical structure of life to individual, circumstantial 
and concrete reality, we have customarily overlooked an inter- 
mediate zone that links them together. Of course it is easy to see 
how this assumption suggests itself so readily. The universal 
structure of life—discovered and subsumed within my life—func- 
tions as formulae which may be filled with personal concretion. 
Human life can be narrated because of these structures, but it is 
the circumstantial reality of each person that imparts a real 
meaning to such formulae and converts them into dramatic sto- 
ries. The pattern seems pat and adequate, and Marias himself 
= not clearly see the missing dimension at first. He candidly 
admits: 


As early as my Reason and Life (1947) I stumbled on 
the problem but did not see it with complete clarity; 
in my study on Generations: A Historical Method 
(1949), when I encountered a numerical span—the 
approximately fifteen years of the generational peri- 
od — within a theory, I expressly discovered the diffi- 
culty; a short time later I formulated the theme clear- 
ly in my essays "Human Life and its Empirical 
Structure” and "Psychiatry Seen from Philosophy" 
(reprinted in Essays on Theory), and since then it has 
constantly concerned me. In many directions, though 
always with some obliqueness, I have done my best 
to attempt to work out a theory without which the 
comprehension of human life—and therefore of reali- 
ty —seemed impossible to me. (pp. 72-73) 


Now let us attempt to situate and outline the missing link be- 
tween the universal structure of life, i.e., life as radical reality 
and metaphysics, and its individual manifestations. As we saw 
in an earlier discussion, a pentagon, an owl, and Cervantes con- 
stitute distinct categories of reality the understanding of which 
demands a different response from us in each case. As an ideal 
object, the pentagon requires only a definition. Timeless, simple, 
and immaterial, its understanding needs only a minimum of in- 
tellectual manipulation. The owl is a real object in the usual 
sense and requires a description. Certain aspects of its reality, its 
susceptibility to time, its ability to undergo mutation and move- 
ment, its biological life, place it beyond our absolute intellectual 
dominion. We may describe or circumscribe it without exhaust- 
ing its attributes. Cervantes of course must be the subject of a 
story, and whatever is told of him presupposes an analytical 
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structure of human life per se. Our understanding of him, as a 
man and not merely a thing, is really a form of identification with 
him based on the identity of life structure. In other words, an 
analysis of our own life in the form of experience is transferable 
to his; we understand his life story because we have been obliged 
to understand ours first. 

But if we take a closer look at Cervantes we discover additional 
features not brought to light by the general theory of human life. 
We read that he lost a hand in the battle of Lepanto and we con- 
clude, naturally, that he had arms. We read further and find out 
that he married Catalina de Palacios and we know that he was a 
male and could enter into a precise relationship with a woman. 
W e read finally that he died in 1616 shortly after completing Per- 
siles. Now the general theory of human life does not concern 
arms, or sex, or age, or death. It makes no distinction between 
marriage or paternity among the universal structures of life. 
Naturally such data are apprehended and appreciated by experi- 
ence, but they have remained virtually without philosophic ac- 
knowledgment. As Marías contends: 


This is what has eluded the doctrine about human 
life; this is the area of reality which I call empirical 
structure. To it belong all those determinations 
which, without being ingredients of analytical theo- 
ry, are not chance, coincidental, or factual events or 
contents of Cervantes’ life, but empirical though 
structural elements, and therefore previous to each 
concrete biography and with which we can count, ele- 
ments which function as an assumption of that biog- 
raphy. (p. 74) 


It might be assumed that this empirical structure could be 
treated from the well-established concept of circumstance; but 
that assumption falls short of the truth for reasons that we shall 
examine. Circumstantiality is essential to human life. Living 
means first of all being in a world whose reality is structured in 
relation to me; it is circum-me. It is my world, since I am the one 
who must live in it, but my world is from first to last one of other 
people. Hence the social and historical nature of living. Now cir- 
cumstantiality is an analytical fact that I discover as a requisite 
of my life. But we may easily overlook the abstract quality of cir- 
cumstance in this sense despite its necessary presence in individ- 
ual life. The fact that at a certain point circumstance becomes a 
universalizable condition of life verifies its metaphysical impor- 
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tance, but seems to threaten its content. And at that juncture we 
must add something else to that primary datum. 

Accepting the analytical discovery of circumstance as an ele- 
ment sine qua non of human life, we may now go a step further 
and say that life is not only in a world but in this world with its 
particular structure. The analytical theory of human life ac- 
knowledges corporeity, for instance, as a prime and peculiar 
component of circumstance, but it does not decree that corporei- 
ty must be as it happens to be, as it really is: Nothing in the ana- 
lytical theory precludes our living in water as aquatic animals, or 
seeing ultraviolet rays, or having four arms for that matter. It is 
possible to imagine other forms of corporeity that would be hu- 
man but not man. Analytically and theoretically, human life 
could be different, but empirically it is as it is. This is why man 
must be considered apart, though not finally separate, from the 
theory of life as radical reality. Man is the real form of human 
life. As Marias puts it, ‘‘Man, then, is not a thing, nor an organ- 
ism, nor even an animal, but previous to all that he is something 
much more profound: he is a structure of human life” (p. 69). 

This allows us to see a tentative distinction between life in its 
metaphysical aspect and man as anthropological reality. The 
theory of life as radical reality is metaphysics, while man as the 
embodiment of life’s empirical structure is anthropology. But 
this distinction should not be mistaken for a covert identity of 
life and man. My life is not man, nor does it consist of conscious- 
ness, ego, existence, ‘'I,’’ or the like. My life is the area wherein 
those aspects appear. They are portions of life, and for this very 
reason if for no other, life cannot be reduced to any of them, man 
included. As Marías states specifically: “My life includes along 
with me, the things that surround me, my circumstance or 
world, including its horizons, the latent world beyond, its ulti- 
mate planes or ultimateness. To try to reduce this radical reality 
to any ‘thing’ whatever, to an ‘animal,’ no matter how unique it 
may be, to the ‘mode of being’ of a certain entity, to a ‘quality’ of 
any sort, is to speak of something quite different” (pp. 53-54). In 
other words, ‘‘man’’ does not exhaust my life, for the latter in- 
cludes in a sense many things that are not man, and in this single 
regard the intuition (though perhaps not the conclusion) of 
thinkers such as Descartes is somewhat correct. For they begin 
not with the ‘‘man that I am” but from “I,” which admits of a 
certain transcendence with regard to man's physical reality. 
From Marias’ point of view, a workable and non-restrictive defi- 
nition of living is: I discovering myself with reality and doing 
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something (necessarily) with it. But if we begin to add specific 
features to this formula, we must modify that definition and say 
that I discover as man amid things. Man is then a ‘‘radicated”’ or 
“rooted” reality (some of whose peculiar aspects will be the sub- 
sequent topics of this study) which I discover in my life. In this 
sense I can say that I ‘‘am’’ a man, or for that matter, a “thing,” 
an ‘‘animal,”’ a “rational being,” etc., keeping in mind that none 
of these claims exhausts the radical reality of my life. 

We must insist on the term ‘‘empirical’’ in relation to the man 
that I am. That my life is the radical reality is a metaphysical 
premise; but having established that premise we must not allow 
it to overshadow the equally important fact that in another di- 
mension the concrete expression of life is man. However, only in 
a limited and misleading sense could man be thought of as a sub- 
strate of life, as a lower octave that represents a confinement or 
narrowing of life. Man is the plenitude of life—as we know it—if 
for no other reason than for the fact that man embodies life as it 
actually is, though this does not preclude the possibility of other 
forms of human plenitude or of variation in this one. 

Now we have man—ecce homo. Like the protagonist in a dra- 
ma, his presence has been felt all along but his appearance “in 
the flesh” has been delayed until the stage was ready. That mo- 
ment has come and from now on he will occupy the center stage. 
The dramatic simile is appropriate; from the outset we have said 
that philosophy is a dramatic story. Yet we could not introduce 
the central character too soon. The play could not be rushed to a 
premature unfolding. The theme of man is vast beyond hope of 
easy telling, as the frequent failures of philosophy unhappily 
verify. In this case the philosophic story of man had to include in 
its telling the metaphysical foundation of human life, which in 
turn led to a general theory of reality. This careful preparation 
for man's emergence precludes his sudden intrusive appearance 
as a deus ex machina (or better, homo ex machina) that would in- 
troduce turmoil and subvert the plot of human reality. Perhaps 
this is not the time to attempt any final evaluation of Marias’ 
procedure for introducing the topic of man, much less to judge 
the ultimate validity or error of his general conception of the hu- 
man theme. Yet even at this point we must concede, or so it 
would seem to me, that he has presented it with an unwonted 
clarity, and we should not forget that clearness is brother to cor- 
rectness in the great majority of cases. His method makes allow- 
ances for all that is truly human, but what is more important, it 
does so in a structural and hierarchical way in accordance with 
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man himself and not in forced obedience to external intellectual 
criteria of one kind or another. This is why his philosophy reveals 
an underlying similarity to the novel which will merit subsequent 
discussion; it does not manipulate human reality in violation of 
its structure, but flexibly and ably allows that structure to func- 
tion and thus unfold in its own dramatic way. Biology, corporei- 
ty, being, subjectivity, and person all have their place in his 
method, but none is allowed to assume a false preeminence. 

This sure-handed manner of dealing with these human dimen- 
sions assumes added relevance in the light of recent attempts to 
treat the physical reality of man. Probably few modern thinkers 
would dispute Wittgenstein's remark that “the human body is 
the best picture of the human soul”; nor is it likely that they 
would argue with his implicit rejection of Cartesian dualism. No 
doubt a thorough reexamination of the Cartesian tradition in this 
regard is somewhat overdue (not that many superficial attempts 
have not already been made). In a recent compilation of essays 
devoted to that task, the editor states in his introduction: ‘‘One 
would hope that the old dualistic notion of mind and matter, soul 
and body, so prominent in Cartesian philosophy will find no de- 
fenders by the end of this century.''% Yet the abandonment of 
Cartesianism resembles an unruly flight from a sinking ship: de- 
termined but disorganized. The same writer goes on to admit: 
**...a thorough examination of this development [rejection of 
Cartesian dualism] reveals that the concept of the living human 
body remains unclarified in spite of the marked advances in our 
knowledge of the anatomical body, knowledge, it should be 
noted, which has come to us from the genius of medicine and the 
care of the physician.'"* 

It is easy enough to make statements in the manner of Witt- 
genstein, or perhaps to go a step further and agree with 
Nietzsche: ''But the awakened and knowing say: body am I en- 
tirely, and nothing else; and soul is only a word for something 
about the body.’’” In part, these are the dictates of common 
sense. Despite its many wayward and forward tensions, life 
gives a unitary appearance. Man does not live first as "'body” 
and then as “'soul,'' and even if he did, various theologies long 
ago laid down their underlying connection in the doctrine of sin, 
which means in one sense that the body can corrupt the soul and 
vice versa. The more temperate teachings of religion and moral 
philosophy have always urged men to seek a smooth synthesis of 
such aspects of life. The problem with such injunctions is not 
their lack of truth nor the commendable ethical intentions behind 
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them, but rather their axiomatic character. It serves no purpose, 
at least not in philosophy and probably ultimately not in life 
either, to offer an unsupported, rootless truth, a truth shorn of 
reason and bereft of context. For in such cases truth collapses 
into mere unbolstered fact and so loses its power of persuasion 
and incitement. To be more specific, common sense may guide us 
so long as we merely wish to acknowledge that life is corporeal 
and worldly. For a mark of common sense is its unwillingness to 
transcend familiar boundaries. But the moment we begin to raise 
questions about the nature of that world immersion, we discover 
the need of an uncommon sense and a higher view of things. We 
should not hesitate to agree with thinkers such as Sartre who ob- 
serve that man is more properly man-in-the-world; but this in- 
sight prompts us at once to ask the question, how is he in the 
world? Furthermore, if we concentrate solely on man, as the pre- 
vailing trends in philosophy would tempt us to do, we also dis- 
cover to our surprise that in so doing we jeopardize the very 
understanding we seek. This is not so paradoxical as it might 
first appear. The demise of metaphysics has gradually isolated 
human reality from other realities, though nothing has lessened 
our need to overcome that gulf. On the contrary, that need is 
even more acute, yet we find ourselves constrained to treating 
man ex abrupto. He appears suddenly and disjunctively before 
us, a stranger whose precedence and purpose puzzle us. Obvious- 
ly he is in the world and indeed in our world as well, but does this 
being in the world also mean that he belongs to it? Or is he 
marching to other music in search of another destiny? 

Under these conditions neither man nor the world is very 
understandable, and the temptation arises—and occasionally 
prevails—to label one or both as absurdities. Indeed, without a 
prior metaphysical understanding of human life, man might ap- 
pear like a "fish out of water.” For if we remove a fish from its 
watery habitat its actions become frantic and pointless; in a 
word, they become absurd. But if we submerge it again in water 
its movements regain their graceful meaningfulness. Similarly, if 
we view man from the metaphysical theory of human reality, he 
appears not as a creature of unfathomable mystery or silly ca- 
price but as a reasonable and personal embodiment of human re- 
ality and its many possibilities. Far from being a beclouding 
waste of time, as modern philosophy has erroneously concluded 
on too many occasions, a metaphysics is absolutely essential to 
understanding man. 

Having reached the conclusion in any of several ways that the 
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old dualism of Descartes and his disciples must now give way to 
a unified view of man as a carnal creature who lives in a real 
world, most thinkers also conclude that their task is essentially 
finished with the mere expression of that view. Having brought 
man back to earth so to speak, philosophers would then step 
aside and accept the hegemony of psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, and the like. But what they fail to see, and what Marias 
has seen very well, is that at this very moment they abort their 
chances for a true “philosophy of man.” For as we stated earlier, 
the problem is not whether man must be treated integrally in this 
world —common sense races ahead of philosophy to make that 
decision in any case—but of how man stands in this world. A 
philosophy of man cannot simply leave him at the gate of the 
world; it must accompany him and observe the fate of his life 
therein. Henceforth we shall address ourselves to the nexus of 
problems connected with man's sojourn in this world, but pru- 
dence demands that we disallow from the beginning any mis- 
alliance of this approach with what might loosely be termed 
“situationalism” in the popular existential sense. We must not 
forget that we are dealing with the real structure of human life, 
the possible variation of which in no way mitigates against its in- 
trinsic order and stability. A more credible tangent, which we 
must ignore for the most part, leads in the direction of 'struc- 
turalism” and unless I am mistaken reveals substantial proof for 
an argument that much of what is valid in that loose-knit move- 
ment has been anticipated by Marías.!? 

Nor can we proceed on the false assumption that in discount- 
ing situationalism we have also dispensed with the situational 
quality of life altogether. In our earlier analysis of social struc- 
ture we saw how life is necessarily a situational procession. Most 
certainly we shall not now gainsay that premise, but we must 
add in clarification that such situations reveal a structural con- 
nection through life itself. Our objection to popular ‘‘situational- 
ism” is based on an opposing notion: the idea that each ''situa- 
tion” is disjunctive and independent not only with regard to sub- 
sequent or prior ones but also to my life. They form an absurd 
parade of casual encounters which affect my conduct for the mo- 
ment perhaps but which have no ultimate consequence. But we 
have argued that life is a frontal and future-oriented task. The 
very concept of person, beginning with the etymology of the 
term itself, is linked to that frontal quality. The face is the corpo- 
real correlate of the projective nature of life. By means of it man 
“faces” the future, i.e., the latent world that could be; he pre- 
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views and pre-lives it and in his face reveals the dynamics—or 
better, dramatics—of attempting to become what he has en- 
visioned. 

But if life is a projection from one situation to another, by that 
same token it is never a beginning from ‘ground zero.” I cannot 
project myself except from a previous mode of being. From the 
moment I discover myself I also discover that I was already, and 
if this were not enough to convince us that life is always a frontal 
movement from a prior situation, we might also remind our- 
selves that even our earliest situation, for example, childhood or 
infancy, is socially conditioned and hence bespeaks countless 
preceding situations. In a word, man is ‘‘installed”’ in the world; 
he cannot live in a forward direction except out of a prior state 
of being, or as Marias describes it, out of a prior installation 
(instalación). But before we can complete the tableau of man’s 
ontological situation we must examine an aspect of installation 
that is manifested in language. We have insisted all along on 
the inadequacy of the verb ''to be” to encompass and convey the 
complex but unitary reality of life. Man is, but in the concrete 
form of is living. When we describe man in terms of “living” we 
come much closer to human reality than when we ascribe that 
reality to states of ‘‘being,’’ for the latter is more properly 
applicable to the status of inanimate objects. In part the diffi- 
culties of describing life can be traced to a deficiency of the 
English language, and for that matter of other Western tongues. 
English has only one verb, “to be,” to express a variety of 
states, some permanent, some transitory, some inherent, others 
merely fortuitous. We say, for example, that ‘‘Henry is short,” 
and that ‘‘John is tall”; but we also say that ‘‘Peter is tired,” or 
that ‘Rose is sick.” Likewise, we say that ‘‘Charles is here” and 
that “Alice is ready.” 

By way of contrast, Spanish offers two verbs of being, ser and 
estar, and Marias turns this inherent linguistic complexity to 
philosophic advantage. Ser (deriving ultimately from Latin esse 
and hence related to ‘‘essence’’ and ‘‘essential’’) is reserved 
grammatically for inherent, stable characteristics and states of a 
thing. In Spanish one says ‘Enrique es bajo’ (Henry is short) 
and that ‘‘Juan es alto” (John is tall). But for states of location, 
whether temporary or permanent, for transitory states of being, 
and for imperfective or continuous verbal situations, Spanish 
uses estar (from Latin stare, hence related to the -stance in “cir- 
cumstance” and to “stand” and ‘‘stance’’). Thus one says that 
“Juan está cansado” (John is tired); ‘Carlos está aquí” (Charles 
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is here); “A licia está lista” (Alice is ready); and “Fulano está ha- 
blando” (So-and-so is speaking). Thus, both grammatical usage 
and etymology induce us to think of ser in connection with more 
fundamental, “essential” states; whereas estar denotes location 
and passing situations. But this is not quite the case; upon fur- 
ther reflection we can see that ser may also refer to any mode of 
being as well as to unreality. One can say, for instance, that 
“Zeus es un dios mitológico” (Zeus is a mythological god) and 
hence affirm his unreal being. But when one says that ‘‘Teresa 
está cansada” (Theresa is tired), one describes a real condition, 
which of course may turn out to be transitory as well. 

Furthermore, estar is the verb of circumstantiality. Unlike 
ser, which conveys factual or abstract information, estar situates 
and thus guides us to the true state of things. If I say simply "I 
live” (yo vivo), the fact of my life may be established, but it is 
abstracted from its circumstantial setting. The proposition ‘I 
live” fails to give any indication of the duration of life as it comes 
from the past and goes toward the future. Ser reduces our view 
to a mere instant and formally and phenomenologically excludes 
the element of permanence from our description. 

On the other hand, estar excludes any “instantaneous” inter- 
pretation of life. We are more accurate in saying estoy viviendo 
(I am living), for estar necessarily places life, or better, living, 
within its real context of a receding past and an impending fu- 
ture. Pursuing the point further, we could state that estar gives 
a controlable meaning to living by allowing us to see it as a con- 
tinuous forward movement from somewhere and aiming for 
something. Without such a life ‘‘situation’’ the terms “project,” 
“toward,” and “behind” are left in an arbitrary and abstract 
vacuum. Simply put, estar shows where and how we “stand” at 
any given time; it “'relates” life spatially and chronologically to 
everything else, and this in turn allows us to “relate” or tell its 
story. 

In this sense estar is the basis of Marías notion of “installa- 
tion.” We live in a certain direction out of a previous manner or 
installation of being. We are ‘‘installed” in the world in a certain 
way, and our life assumes a concrete biographical configuration 
as we live frontally from that mode of installation. In a word, 
installation implies a definite life structure in the sense that Or- 
tega defined it (structure = elements + order). To cite Marías, 
“Installation is unitary, but it is not simple; it is multidimen- 
sional, composed of a number of different levels and directions. 
That is why it is a structure. And that is why it can be analyzed. 
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In large part, life consists in the analysis of that installation” 
(pp. 83-84). However, we must add at once that the analysis 
Marias has in mind is not primarily intellectual, though it does 
not exclude intellect; rather, it is the experiential analysis of 
which living itself consists. Indeed, installation exists only to 
the degree that it is actualized in living. Citing Marias again, 
“Installation is acting or being exercised to the degree in which it 
is present to me, which does not necessarily mean that I have 
consciousness of it apart from each of its ingredients. When I 
project and execute my projects—in particular the unitary proj- 
ect which J am at each instant—I am ‘leaning’ on that installa- 
tion, I am putting into play the ingredients which compose its 
structure in the precise form in which they compose it” (p. 84). 

Everything we have said so far regarding installation belongs 
to the general or analytical theory of life. The general theory ac- 
knowledges that human life possesses installation, but it stops 
short of revealing the nature of that installment in the world. 
Just what installation consists of lies within the province of em- 
pirical theory. We shall now proceed to examine some of the 
forms of installation. But as we do so, we should heed Marías' 
admonitions to respect the integrity of the world they constitute. 
We cannot isolate them without damaging the general structure 
of life to which they belong. The systematic quality of life in- 
forms them all, enduing them with meaning in their totality but 
denying it when they appear as isolated moments. They must be 
understood from the unitary standpoint of life itself and more 
specifically from each life. And this means further that they 
must be interpreted in terms that have a biographical and per- 
sonal application. It is of course possible—and common—to ana- 
lyze life in terms of spatial, physical, biological, psychological, 
social, and historical dimensions, and the installations of which 
Marias speaks do not negate or deny these categories; rather, 
they substantiate them. Yet they originate from perspectives 
other than the biographical. To give an example used by Marias, 
linguistic installation may be considered from many perspec- 
tives. Speech involves semantics, etymology, psycho-physical 
structures, phonetic and musical factors, and the logical struc- 
tures that regulate meaning. Biographically, however, linguistic 
installation is quite simple: I am “installed” within a language; I 
interpret my world and utilize its resources in a certain way 
through it. I “live” my language in a way that is prior to all at- 
tempts to get at its “objective” elements and classify them 
under such captions as anatomy, physiology, semantics, and 
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psychology. 

In addition to speech, a tentative list of other forms of installa- 
tion might include corporeality, the sensorial system, suscepti- 
bility to pain, worldhood, the sexuate condition, age, race (pri- 
marily as a historical precipitate), caste, and perhaps social 
class. Again, these are offered as examples and as preliminary 
indications of the direction this inquiry will subsequently take. 
But even at this point we have gone beyond the simple analytical 
discovery that ''man is in the world.” Now we must see the pre- 
cise way in which he is installed in that world. In that inquiry we 
shall bear one overriding point in mind: “Installation is the em- 
pirical form of radication in human life as radical reality” (p. 88). 

As soon as we set out to examine the concept of installation in 
its concrete forms, we come upon another factor of opposing sign 
that seems at first to contradict it. When we say that man is "'in- 
stalled ` in the world corporeally, linguistically, sexuately, etc., 
or that installation is the empirical form of radication, the mind 
cannot resist an image of immobility. We think of something 
“rooted” as fixed and unable to move. Yet the reverse is true in 
the case of human life. Life is always happening to me, but it is 
never a happening, an event, a fact. Thus “installation” cannot 
be defined in terms of localization in a place or time (though it 
cannot be conceived beyond time and place either), but has to do 
with the way I am living. As Marías puts it, The forms of in- 
stallation are, therefore, forms of happening; or, if you prefer, 
forms for happening, inseparable from happening, without which 
they would lack meaning and reality” (p. 89). Installation is the 
means by which and from which life is projected. But again let us 
remind ourselves that though life is a unified movement, it is not 
simple. We orient ourselves toward a series of future points each 
of which is meaningful within the hierarchy or context of all the 
others reached or rejected, past or future. Moreover, the com- 
plexity grows in view of the fact that our life is always defined by 
some fundamental mode of installation from which we begin that 
projection. This does not involve any hermetic motivation re- 
moved from the whole arena of life; rather, it is a matter of per- 
spective according to which one mode of installation will appear 
closest to us in relation to all the others. Yet that relationship is 
both structural and shifting; and as it alters in intensity and di- 
rection, so do our correlative projections and pre-tensions. 

Marías describes this condition as the vectorial structure of 
life. He explains: '*Within each life, things are arranged in a rig- 
orous and shifting perspective; they assume different functions 
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or roles, they are arranged in a precise hierarchy whose principle 
is internal to that life and does not coincide with the hierarchy 
that external consideration would suppose. Those two concepts 
of ‘intensity’ and ‘directedness’ characteristic of the vector be- 
come in the biographical sphere ‘importance’ and ‘significance,’ 
or, if you prefer, ‘meaning.’ Things ‘carry me along’ according to 
their importance, and in a direction determined by the meaning 
they have for me, by their significance —this is why life is inter- 
pretation of itself and of its contents” (pp. 92-93). 

The result of the various vectorial tugs on our life is an ever- 
changing series of equilibriums, forming and reforming but 
never repeating themselves exactly the same way. We go weak- 
ly, half-heartedly after some things, perhaps secretly relieved 
when they escape our feeble grasp. For they are tangential to our 
inmost longings. Yet even these anemic impulses, these abortive 
efforts, leave their imprint. Life is always a compromise between 
its divergent tensions. To put it another way, whenever several 
vectors come into play, the result is another vector that does not 
exactly coincide with any of them. Thus, the direction life really 
takes is the biographical balancing of its various tensions and 
pre-tensions. 

Will alone fails to account for the vectorial nature of life. Will 
comes forth after desire has placed an objective within our view. 
I can will to become rich—at the price perhaps of renouncing 
other attractive possibilities —but only after a more basic desid- 
erative movement has brought me to the point where wealth be- 
comes an option in my life. Desire is broader than will; we can 
desire the impossible, but will functions effectively only when it 
is reasonably assured that its objective is possible. 

The notion of “inclination” brings us closer to Marias’ per- 
spectivistic understanding of reality, provided we take care not 
to endow such inclinations with a purely psychological meaning. 
Psychological inclinations exist, or so Marías believes, because 
life is structured according to a set of vectorial currents flowing 
in different directions and with varying intensity. Looking at 
them from another viewpoint, these inclinations impose a certain 
“slant” (sesgo) on things as they appear within our life. Things 
assume a precise orientation because man is installed in a con- 
crete way and lives his life under the sign of a given expectation. 
In other words, life has a ‘plot,’ and things take on a particular 
“slant” as we are inclined this or that way toward them. Much 
earlier in this study we saw how the being of things functions in 
relation to the radical reality of my life. They have being with 
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me; their being is an element of my perspective of them. Now we 
can add to that description the statement that ‘‘slant” is “the 
manner of being of things when they are realities lived from a 
vectorial structure” (p. 96).'9 

Though accurate as far as it goes, this definition leaves a great 
deal unsaid and may indeed be more convenient than it is conclu- 
sive. For it does not answer the obvious questions that arise con- 
cerning the connection, if any, between the being of things as we 
saw earlier and their ‘‘slant’’ now under consideration. By way of 
clarification—though at the admitted risk of going beyond what 
Marías says—we might offer the view that whereas the “being” 
of things belongs to the analytical theory of life and specifically 
to metaphysics, the notion of ‘‘slant’’ applies to the empirical 
theory. By means of an analysis of my life I can arrive at certain 
propositions concerning being as such (that is to say, the being 
of things); but empirically I find things in a precise state of be- 
ing, i.e., slanted” in a particular way because J am living (estoy 
viviendo) as I am, installed in a certain way in the world. 

Naturally, this slant depends on my perspective. But now we 
must rid perspective of any static or purely contemplative con- 
notation it may have had before. We do not simply ‘‘see’’ things; 
instead, we exert pressure on them, and thus they assume not 
only a visual and spatial relationship to me but also a dramatic 
“slant””; and they do so not because of any intrinsic quality but 
because we subject them to vectorial and executive projects. 
They have structure primarily because they are structured 
within my life. This is why life has a ''radiant” or “irradiating” 
quality that conditions the dimensions of the empirical struc- 
ture, several of which we enumerated earlier as tentative forms of 
installation. Now we must examine several of those dimensions. 
Let us begin with ‘‘worldhood” (mundanidad). 

Human life is always life in a world, and to be more precise 
—and empirical — life in this world. In this regard the world is an 
ingredient of the analytical theory of life. The world is presented 
to me as circumstance, that which is ‘‘around’’ me. It is the 
boundary of my projects, the horizon on which my hopes are 
shaped and limited. It is order, structure, cosmos, as opposed to 
chaos and unworldly reality. On the analytical level it is possible 
to imagine other forms of worldhood. As we noted earlier, human 
life could take place in an aquatic medium or in disembodied 
phases. But in its empirical form as man, life takes place in this 
world and so far as we know in no other. This is why “world” and 
‘worldhood" always contain an implicit reference to earth, and it 
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is significant in this regard also that the etymology of such terms 
as “man,” “human,” and “Adam” can be traced to roots mean- 
ing “earth,” “humus,” or the like in several languages. In a 
double sense Adam was a man of the earth. We can of course 
imagine other worlds, but we cannot conceive of earth as being 
anything other than world. 

On the empirical level this earth bond appears in the concrete 
form of corporeality. My corporeal attributes bind me inexorably 
to earth. Insofar as I am man, I am earth-man. As Marías ob- 
serves, ‘‘Because I am corporeal I am ‘here,’ I occupy a space, 
material things affect me, I have sensibility and sensorial per- 
ception, a very specific form of succession, duration, temporali- 
ty, and so on. Attachment to a place, the possibility of local lib- 
eration from it (movement), spatial orientation, the existence of 
‘directions,’ extension, all this proceeds from the corporeal forms 
of being in the world” (p. 98). 

Worldhood of course is not merely an aggregate of things. 
Things may also exist in the anti-world of chaos, but they do so 
in unworldly confusion, in disorder and without structure. In the 
world, on the other hand, things appear structurally, that is, 
perspectivistically and circumstantially; they are here, or there, 
or yonder; they are present or absent, patent or latent, on stage 
or off stage, realized or potential. We must not forget that the 
so-called real world is always accompanied by virtual worlds that 
are either coming into being, fading away, or existing as possi- 
bility. This is why nothing belittles reality so much as identify- 
ing it with fact. For facts are but the residue of dreams, the out- 
come of dramas already enacted. The world, then, is everything 
around me (circum-me), regardless of its nature or status; it is 
everything with which I must make my life. Hence it is wrong to 
define worldhood in terms of a particular reality, for example, as 
nature or material things, much less as a heavenly globe spin- 
ning at a certain distance from the sun. This is not to say that 
such attributes are not also a part of worldhood, but they are 
only a part; the world as circumstance also exhibits social and 
historical dimensions. For example, nature is a historical inter- 
pretation of the world, and regardless of whatever validity it 
may ultimately hold, we cannot get at the reality that inspired it 
until we have accounted for the human and historical dimensions 
of the theory. 

Naturally the world is replete with physical things which sci- 
ence tells us are reducible to an apparently absolute state beyond 
human coloring, for example, molecules, atoms, and a variety of 
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atomic particles and radiation. But if we accept this view, we 
must dismiss the fact that these same infrahuman realities have 
been discovered in a precisely historical way from specific instal- 
lations and along a course of vectorial human projections. Like- 
wise, we must also overlook the equally pertinent fact that such 
absolute realities never appear as such, but rather depend for 
their appearance on the reduction of other realities. In one sense 
the primary world must be destroyed before atoms and mole- 
cules can be. Thus what science might see as a series of mole- 
cules, atoms, and particles might appear to us in the first place 
as a tree, or stone, or man. Furthermore, reality is many-sided 
and admits of many interpretations, all of which represent per- 
spectives of reality. Reality is capable of being lived in many 
ways. This means that the world is lived primarily as possibility; 
it is a repertory of possibilities for me, and the fact that histori- 
cally men have chosen to pursue one aspect (for example, what 
has been loosely called the ““scientific”) does not deny other 
equally valid perspectives. God did not make a world so narrow 
as to be reducible to a single view and a solitary truth. 
Worldhood, therefore, is the radical form of installation, and 
all subsequent installations, all vectorial projections are sub- 
sumed in this primary mode. The correlate of worldhood is my 
way of being (estar) in the world. Now my being there is never a 
static mode but a ‘‘to-be-living,’’ or better, a “living-with.” 
Thus, the real world is successive and coherent; one situation 
leads to and articulates with another. What happens now has its 
roots in what has gone before. This is why Marias finds his most 
dependable metaphor to be a stage. This world is the stage 
whereon life happens, whereon it is articulated into significance. 
Here we must pause to consider certain ramifications of what 
has just been said. Throughout this study we have insisted that 
life is the radical reality, and we have said repeatedly that it is 
the “where” or “wherein” of things. Everything that is, is pres- 
ent in some manner in my life. Does this mean then that we must 
now disclaim that assertion? Are we shifting our attention to an- 
other stage entirely? In short, does life occur in the world, or 
does the world appear in life? Where do we stand? To the first 
two questions we give a ready no; to the last we must answer 
that both are true at different levels. To begin with, nothing we 
have stated infringes on the radical reality of my life. On the 
level of analytical theory everything, including the world, ap- 
pears “'rooted”' in my life, else I could not know of it. In at least 
one dimension, all knowledge is predicated on the presence of en- 
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tities in my life that prompt me to understand them. Knowledge 
is an intimacy we establish with things. But as we pass to the 
empirical level, that is, when we proceed from human life as 
theory to its concrete form as man, we discover that man, the 
man that each one is, lives in a world. And again we are reminded 
that my life is not man, not even the man—or woman—that I 
am. My life includes not only me but also the world beyond me. 
Man is a reality that I discover within my life. Whereas being 
(estar) in the world is a condition sine qua non of human life in its 
empirical form as man, my life includes both man and the world 
in which he finds himself. In summary, man lives in this world, 
but my life encompasses and exceeds that man to the point that 
both he and the world appear in it. This is why we can refer to life 
as the radical reality. 

Corporeality is the primary form of human worldhood. Human 
life happens empirically within a physical body. But this condi- 
tion should not be regarded as an unchangeable relation with the 
world. Perhaps man cannot appreciably alter his basic biological 
needs and structure. He cannot live without oxygen, water, or 
food. Nor can he modify his body so as to be able to fly or lift 
great weights. Yet he overcomes these limitations to an extent 
through technology. Technically man can magnify his strength 
and speed thousands of times over so that indeed he can fly or 
live underwater, or lift great weights.He has had a brief experi- 
ence with a form of ‘‘other-worldliness’’ by going to the moon. 

Man, therefore, not only lives in the world, if by this state- 
ment we understand a restrictive existence determined by the 
elements of worldhood. This is only partially true, for worldhood 
becomes ever more flexible. Man also makes the world; he is a 
demiurge insofar as he makes “the” world “his” world. A part of 
the drama of life is that God has not limited the world to a single 
“plot.” Creation can become many realities; the world can be 
lived in many ways. All of which means that we need to examine 
the way in which worldhood occurs empirically. 

We have already said that corporeality —embodiment or incar- 
nation—is the primary form of worldhood. But while this prem- 
ise is correct and sets us on a promising course, it does not really 
tell us a great deal until we begin to examine its implications. 
Corporeality is man's way of being in the world. Now this being 
(estar) is not only a matter of being located, though it includes 
localization, but is also a doing which in the last analysis amounts 
not to simple “activity” but rather to the coherent, unitary busi- 
ness of “living.” Yet both aspects, to be located and to be living, 
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are corporeally defined. In fact, so fundamental is the installa- 
tion of corporeal being that we impute the same condition to the 
being of other entities, animate as well as inanimate. We say, for 
instance, that the stars are in the universe, or that fish are in the 
water, or that God is in heaven, in the same corporeal sense that 
I am in this room or in this country. But the truth is that we do 
not really know the form of being of a star, a fish, or of God. Our 
inference of similarity between their mode of being and ours is at 
best no more than analogous and certainly problematical. Of 
course my body is also a thing and by a change in viewpoint I 
can say that ‘my body is located in a chair” rather than “I am 
seated in a chair.’’ The difference between them lies in the fact 
that my being in the chair is an active “finding myself seated.” 
It is this ‘‘finding’’ or ‘‘encountering”’ oneself that constitutes 
the imperfective nature of our being even when that being (estar) 
is limited to simple location. One may, for example, ‘‘find him- 
self’ doing ‘‘nothing,’’ but the finding still partakes of the 
imperfective nature of living. 

The important point for us here is that ‘‘I do not recognize any 
manner of being located which is not corporeal, which is not con- 
ditioned by corporeality, which does not occur in the context of 
corporeality or ‘take form’ within it” (p. 108).22 Now our manner 
of being located, of ‘‘finding ourselves” located in a certain way, 
in a word, our being (estar) in the world, occurs as sensibility. Or 
to put it another way, corporeal sensibility is the human mode of 
contact with reality. This means that insofar as it is sensorial, 
my body is transparent, or at least translucent. Reality appears 
to me through it. On the other hand, corporeal sensibility is only 
partial; the senses are my windows opening out on the world, but 
they do not allow a total purview of reality. And to the degree 
that my body “'hides” reality from me, it is opaque. 

We seem to be heading toward the old notion of psychological 
sensation. But Marias resists that temptation and turns instead 
to certain concepts of Father Gratry (whose works he discusses 
in La filosofía del Padre Gratry, in Obras, 11). Gratry distin- 
guishes between ''the senses” and ‘‘sense”’ itself. Sense underlies 
intelligence and will. It is our first contact with things and the 
primary organ of reality. Gratry encounters no problem of solip- 
sism in this approach. The Soul senses everything, and its mani- 
festations are as diverse as the realities affecting it. There is then 
an external sense through which I am aware of things, just as I 
know of my fellow men through an intimate sense (sens intime) 
and of God through a divine sense. Only the sophist or the solip- 
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sist would deny the proof of the senses. I know that the external 
world exists because I can see and touch it. Sense places us in 
immediate and obvious contact (or better, correspondence) with 
reality and for this reason it is previous to any demonstration or 
proof of the existence of the real. Of course this doctrine coin- 
cides in the main with the persuasion of common sense (which is 
all too often “uncommon” in philosophy). Anyone who has 
“sensed” the presence of a stone by stubbing his toe against it 
would probably reject arguments that its existence cannot be 
proved—his toe tells him otherwise. 

Sense is our way of “being with reality,” and one meaning to 
be derived from this view is that we have far less reason to doubt 
reality than to accept it. There is no real justification for doubt- 
ing our senses. Descartes’ discovery of thought or thinking is 
merely penultimate. The truth is he ‘found himself thinking,” 
and that “finding” was a sensible phenomenon not unlike the 
sense in which I find myself with my fellow man or with an 
awareness of God. Sense, according to Gratry —and we must as- 
sume that Marias agrees with him—lies behind each of these dis- 
coveries. 

None of which should be taken to mean that sensibility— 
through the senses that constitute or sustain it— presents a con- 
struct of things that is the exact or total image of reality. The 
senses execute an analysis of reality, showing what is clear and 
patent and what is unclear and latent. But this analysis is more 
in the nature of a collaboration with reality than coercion of it. 
My sensorial analysis of reality conditions the structure of the 
world. Yet there is another side to that involvement. Hear Ma- 
rías: “Its actualization, in turn, depends on the reality which— 
also in fact—that physical world possesses. If there were not 
wave movements of a certain wave length there would be no vi- 
sion; but if there were no organs of sight, there would be no 
light” (p. 110). Marías goes on to explain that ''sensibility 
makes the world ‘transitable’; it has a depth into which one can 
enter; it offers paths which may be opened and followed inside it. 
The ‘plot’ in which human life consists, and which is creatively 
unfolded in the world, takes place in sensorial form and allows 
the exercise of sensibility in different directions, at differing 
pressure, with greater or less resistance, with pleasure, indiffer- 
ence, or pain” (p. 112). 

The obvious predominance of sight in the concept of perspec- 
tive may obscure the fact that other senses also figure in it. 
What I see from a distance can perhaps be touched or heard or 
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smelled at close range. The snow on a distant mountain peak an- 
nounces its coolness inchoately, virtually, to my sense of touch. 
The smell of food cooking stimulates the sense of vision, and 
even though it is hidden from view, I can ‘‘see’’ meat frying in a 
pan. This means that every perspective is virtually multiple; the 
exercise of one sense occurs within a nimbus of other possible 
forms of perception. This lends mobility to the world. The same 
reality may appear simultaneously or consecutively across the 
sensorial spectrum. In so doing it reveals the depth, dimensions, 
and possibilities that allow me to project my life plot upon it in a 
vectorial fashion. Earlier in this study we noted that it is I who 
allow things to reveal the dimensions of their reality and thus to 
have “being.” Now we must add that on the empirical level the 
revelation of reality and the assumption of being occur by means 
of sense. In short, I “live” things sensorially. 

Nevertheless, we must not assume that all the senses are 
equal. The predominance of sight over smell and taste, for exam- 
ple, is unquestionable. Marias maintains that the senses making 
up worldhood in its primary dimensions are touch, sight, and 
hearing. These correspond, respectively, to “reality,” ‘‘world- 
hood,” and “significance” (or '“meaning”).? The example we 
gave earlier of stubbing one's toe again becomes appropriate for 
understanding how touch corresponds to our concept of reality. 
Touch is the decisive difference between appearance and reality, 
at least at a primary, vital level. Real things are those that can 
be touched; they are “tangible,” in contrast to imaginary objects 
which cannot be so confirmed. This does not mean that objects 
lack reality until they can be tactilely apprehended and verified. 
Their visual appearance establishes that they are real insofar as 
they belong to the world. But sight does not stop with this initial 
presentation of objects. Rather, it goes beyond their qualities of 
bulk, texture, temperature, odor, etc., and establishes their con- 
text. To cite Marías: “The ingredients of what we see appear 
linked by a system of mutual relationships within a visual field 
which is previous to each of them. Each thing appears with a 
halo or border of unobserved visual realities; the 'unfocusedness' 
of the periphery does not have a merely optical meaning, but a 
vital one. Sight transcends objects to go to their context or visu- 
al field. Its structure is that of the ‘in’ and the ‘with,’ that of the 
'ambit'” (p. 118). 

Furthermore, vision not only reveals the ambit of things but 
also organizes the elements it encounters therein. The visual field 
is organized perspectively; it has a “here,” “there,” and “yon- 
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der,” and these spatial relationships are the characteristics of 
worldhood that indicate our manner of being (estar) located in 
the world. Sight allows me to comprehend the depth of the world 
and thus to project myself toward possibilities that present 
themselves to me at a distance. Without sight, movement would 
be an absurdity if not an impossibility. In this regard it differs 
from other senses. If I do not taste or feel or smell something, 
then these senses are essentially inert. Yet sight is active in re- 
vealing the absence of certain things. As I examine the structure 
of my visual field I ‘‘see’’ that some things “hide” other things. 
They are ‘conspicuous by their absence.” Likewise, I see “dark- 
ness,” or as Marías puts it, “Darkness is the visual presence of 
invisibility itself: when we open our eyes on darkness, it is not 
that we do not see, we see that we are not seeing’ (p. 119). Sight 
also announces the articulation of time, which in other dimen- 
sions transcends all the senses. Day and night, light and dark- 
ness, are primary visual realities with a vital meaning. They im- 
bue time with measurability and rhythm, allowing us to adapt 
its cosmic flow to human expectancy. Out of this articulation 
comes the awareness that ‘‘our days are numbered,” and this in 
turn establishes a sense of level or stage within life. We are al- 
ways more or less aware that we have lived a certain span of time 
and that we can reasonably expect to go on living for a given— 
though not exact —number of years. Within this awareness our 
life assumes its plot and our actions take on significance accord- 
ing to the stage at which we find ourselves. ‘‘There is a time and 
place for everything,” according to the truism; but it would not 
be true were it not for the fact that things can also occur “out” of 
normal sequence and so become transmuted from their ordinary 
and expected state into expressions of absurdity, or insanity, or 
folly, or nobility. 

Unlike vision, sound does not behave according to recti- 
linear limitations. It does not recognize occultation and laten- 
cy, but comes to us from all sides. Sound is environmental 
in the true sense of the word. Now the human voice must be 
reckoned as the most vitally relevant dimension of hearing. 
Beside it all other sounds sink into secondary planes. ‘‘In this 
sense,” says Marías, “we might say that hearing is the sense 
corresponding to another form of worldhood: living-with” 
(p. 121). Unhindered by darkness and absence of contact— 
though certainly enhanced by light and touch—voice emanates 
from the corporeality of the other person. Its primordial link to 
the notion of 'soul'' is probable though unclear. The "breath" 
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that is soul is also the basis of voice. 

More importantly for our purposes here, the human voice is 
not only a personal sound that comes to me from another person 
but also a meaningful or semantic sound. It says something 
about something to someone. This is a primary though empirical 
datum. Nothing in the analytical theory of life stipulates that 
man must speak in order to convey information, and in theory 
nothing would prevent human life from engaging in a purely 
visual or tactile system of communication. But in fact he speaks 
in order to communicate; life occurs auditively. All thought, in- 
cluding solitary and written thought, is subject to language, or 
better still, to a language, for we must not forget that language 
as such is an abstraction derived from the concrete fact of a mul- 
titude of languages. Hence, as Marías summarizes, ‘What sight 
is for the structure of worldhood, hearing is for the structure of 
significance, and therefore for the intrinsic meaning of human 
life” (p. 122). 

Possibly this argument would appear more valid for earlier 
times than for ours. Is speaking still primary in a world of writ- 
ten texts? Can we still accept the dictum, fides ex auditu? The 
answer, which continues to be positive, links hearing and sight 
to touch, the third fundamental component of worldhood. Hear- 
ing, reasons Marías, is the basic organ of persuasion. The spoken 
word is inherently personal; better still, it is an extension of the 
person and not merely a meaningful though abstract sound. 
Words alone never persuade; rather, it is the person who con- 
vinces us by means of his words. This distinction, which at first 
might appear to be simply casuistry, brings up once more the 
importance of the human face: ‘‘The person as such is displayed 
in the voice and consequently to the ear, in that other dimension 
which is not the face. The voice says what the face means, the 
face which is seen but can also be touched. It is then that the 
voice's reality is proved or confirmed, when it is not limited to 
‘being’ in the sense of consisting, but when it is located in the 
real world” (p. 122). This is why the voice of the lover or friend 
achieves its maximum effect when it is accompanied by touch 
and sight. 

Having broached the topics of love and friendship, we cannot 
probe deeper into the empirical reality of human life without first 
making the candid admission that everything we have examined 
so far has been for the most part an abstract construct as incom- 
plete as it is accurate. When we speak of “man” as an empirical 
structure of life, or of “person,” or of the human face for that 
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matter, we either overlook or take for granted the most obvious 
of all human truths: no one is simply ‘‘man”’ or “human” or 
“person,” but rather man or woman, male or female. We have 
maintained all along that human life is the radical reality, and 
subsequently we added that human life appears empirically as a 
structure called man; now we must modify these premises still 
more by stating that human life is first of all my life—as man or 
as woman. However, we must resist the temptation—made 
greater in this century by Freudian extravagance—to view this 
primary differentiation in terms of simple sex. Sex is an extreme- 
ly important part of human life, but we must not forget that it is 
after all only a part; it is included in life but it does not compre- 
hend the whole of life. Life begins before sexual activity com- 
mences and usually continues after it has stopped. Nevertheless, 
life always exhibits what Marias refers to as a sexuate (sexuado) 
condition, or better, “installation.” 

We have seen already (on the analytical level) that life occurs 
disjunctively; it happens as “my” life, “your” life, “his” life, 
and so on. On the empirical level a stricter kind of disjunction oc- 
curs between the two sexuate installations: male and female. But 
we must be careful not to mistake such disjunction for “division” 
of the sexes. Marías notes that ‘‘disjunction neither divides nor 
separates; but the opposite: it links” (p. 136). And he goes on to 
remark: ‘‘The disjunction between man or woman affects both 
man and woman, establishing a relationship of polarity between 
them. Each sex co-implicates the other, which is reflected in the 
biographical fact that each ‘complicates’ the other. We shall say, 
then, that the sexuate condition is not a ‘quality’ or ‘attribute’ 
possessed by each man, nor does it consist in the terms of the 
disjunction, but in the disjunction itself, seen alternately from 
each of its terms” (p. 137). 

It bears repeating that this sexuate condition or installation is 
previous to all sexual activity. It permeates all of life and the 
understanding of all reality. There is a masculine and a feminine 
way of comprehending a mathematical theorem, or viewing a 
landscape, or experiencing beauty or danger. This claim may 
seem debatable; when viewed ''in itself” nothing would appear 
more asexual than a mathematical theorem. But this is precisely 
one of the points we have tried to establish all along: things do 
not appear ‘in themselves” but in ‘‘my life” with a particular 
function and significance that depend on what l intend to do. 
Naturally, what I intend to do is conditioned by my sexual state. 

The distinction drawn between sex and the sexuate installa- 
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tion can be extended with equal validity to the biological and so- 
cial dimensions of sex. To begin with, the sexuate state is pri- 
marily a social role. When an infant is born, it is assigned to a 
masculine role, symbolized by blue clothes in some cultures, or 
to the feminine, represented by pink. The child inherits a role 
that has been socially determined. Society ‘‘expects”’ it to live in 
a certain way, to engage in certain activities proper to that role 
and to refrain from others that would be considered improper. 
The child is to adhere to a given dress code (which may vary 
greatly from one society to another) and to avoid that of the 
“other” sex. Even language is affected by this disjunction; 
anthropologists have reported societies with separate languages 
for men and women, and even in our culture certain expressions, 
tones, and gestures are considered to be ‘‘sissy” for boys or 
“tomboyish” for girls. None of these activities depends wholly 
on sex alone, and nothing reveals this better than the simple fact 
that the child must be taught what his or her role will be. Of 
course sexuality enters into such determinations, but it does so 
as a biological resource or datum that is then interpreted socially 
and historically. The argument that no one is exclusively male 
or female and that intermediate states of sexuality exist turns 
out to be a point in favor of Marias’ view. For the role of the male 
and female remains constant despite such sexual variations and 
even deviations. Socially, ‘“‘men’’ and ‘‘women” are absolute 
modalities or polarities of human life, and the abnormalities of 
these states are just that: abnormalities, exceptions that sub- 
stantiate the rule. 

In another sense, however, the term “absolute” can be mis- 
leading. Although the structure we call “man” (or ““woman’’) re- 
ceives absolute confirmation in a social sense, this does not mean 
that it is simply given or assumed once and for all. On a theoreti- 
cal level we have seen how life is an unfinished task—this is why 
it is properly living instead of life—and in turn this means that it 
can never simply be taken for granted. On the empirical level this 
is translated into reciprocal structures which, because they are 
installations, have vectorial intensity and direction. To be 
“man” or “woman” is to go on being so in relation to the other 
sex. Each sex is directed toward the other. The implicit assump- 
tion of either sex is the presence of the other. In the Biblical ver- 
sion of Creation the story of Adam (man) does not really begin 
until the appearance of woman. For the sexuate installation, be- 
cause it is installation (i.e., a form for happening). is biographi- 
cal rati:er than biological, and this means that it is expressed, or 
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better, “told,” in terms of projection toward the other sex. Yet 
we should be far from the truth if we interpreted such projection 
to mean ''equality”” of the sexes. What their polarity creates is 
not equality but dynamic balance made up of inequality and ten- 
sion which, because it is balance, keeps men and women on the 
same level. Furthermore, we must take the term ‘‘dynamic”’ seri- 
ously and literally and thus acknowledge that the balance of the 
sexes is subject to constant flux. This is why modification in one 
role must be compensated for by changes in the other and—to 
some degree—by social reinterpretation of that role. Phenomena 
which at first were regarded as the ‘‘masculinization’’ of women 
—smoking, wearing pants, engaging in sports, invading the so- 
called '“male” sectors of the professions, etc. —are now becoming 
recognizable traits of femininity. Similarly, the reappearance of 
beards may be regarded as a masculine compensation for the dis- 
appearance to some extent of makeup on the feminine face. Even 
in those things shared by both sexes—horseback riding and 
wearing pants, for instance—a certain stylization is soon intro- 
duced to restore the sexuate distinctions. In other words, 
through a system of compensations and offsetting adjustments 
the dynamic balance of the sexes and their polar distance are 
constantly being reestablished and maintained. 

Few if any languages acknowledge the disjunctive nature of 
human life. The term *‘man”’ in the English tongue is used to des- 
ignate people in general, that is, male and female, man and wom- 
an, and it reveals the inveterate identification of ''man' with the 
male. Thus we say that ‘‘man is mortal,’’ meaning of course that 
men and women are subject to that fate. Consequently, woman 
is thought of in many cases and cultures as a ‘‘second”’ and hence 
tweaker” sex. Various attitudes toward woman arise out of this 
supposition; in some cultures she has been regarded as little 
more than chattel, apt for pleasure, work and childbearing, but 
denied full dignity and personhood in this world and recompense 
in the next. Under other conditions she has been cherished, per- 
haps beyond merit, for her supposed frailty. Weakness was, or 
is, regarded as a virtue to be protected and guarded by man. 
The weaker, downtrodden sex is then looked on as the “fair” 
sex and is accordingly elevated higher than man in some regards. 
She is a fine treasure in a mannish and coarse world. Chivalry, 
romanticism, and the stereotyped “Southern belle” all share this 
exalted view of woman. 

Looking beyond these obvious and generally exaggerated 
views of woman, we can nevertheless distinguish the equally ap- 
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parent if misunderstood fact that a principle of separation is at 
work in human affairs. There is a man’s world, but there is also a 
woman’s world, notwithstanding the frequent identification of 
human affairs with the masculine world. We may go a step fur- 
ther and say that the biographical polarity of life argues against 
any bilateral inferiority of one or the other sex. Just as the sexes 
are not equal but in a state of dynamic balance, so that balance 
would be impossible if because of inherent weaknesses of one 
kind or another they could not attain the level of equilibrium. 
But if we accept this argument we must now consider both terms 
of the equation: male and female, man and woman. Let us begin 
with what Marias calls the virile figure of human life. 

It might appear that our inquiry is doomed by previous admis- 
sions. Having argued that the sexuate installation must be un- 
derstood in socio-historical terms rather than mere biological fac- 
tors (though not discounting the latter), can we validly maintain 
now that a generic synopsis of the masculine role is possible? If 
we should attempt to identify that role with any specific socio- 
historical profile, our claims would be idle of course. Instead, we 
must begin from the prior determination that the masculine role 
is defined in terms of the feminine. Man is man with respect to 
woman, as woman is feminine in regard to the other sex. Within 
this context we cannot omit the earlier analytical description of 
the human condition as insecurity, uncertainty, ignorance, and 
varying degrees of helplessness. Human life is perpetual indi- 
gence and limitation of one kind or another; it is this instead of 
that; it is now instead of later, here and not there. Ortega’s meta- 
phor of man as a shipwrecked sailor is perhaps extreme but also 
essentially correct. Man must always strive to endure in life be- 
cause of all life’s attributes, endurance is the least assured. 

But man in respect to woman seems to belie this condition. To 
the other sex he attempts to define himself by the attributes of 
security, knowledge, decision, and resourcefulness. In the words 
of Marías, “Through his reference to woman, that is, through his 
sexuate condition, a vital project is imposed on the male which 
contradicts what he is by himself, what ‘man’ in fact, is. This is 
the primary and most clear-cut basis of man's utopian and unreal 
character” (p. 155). 

Man is weak, but he would be strong; condemned to die, yet he 
wills to live. He tends, or better still, pre-tends to be what he is 
not and perhaps cannot be in any absolute sense. Still we err if 
we dismiss such pre-tending as mere pretense, as sham or fic- 
tion. This is not to say that an element of fiction and imagination 
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is not involved in man’s life. Imagination is the seedbed of hu- 
man reality. In it are nourished those impulses which man will 
one day become, and others which he will never become. What 
lends substance to man’s aims is the effort expended in their pur- 
suit. He may not be strong, wise, or secure, but he tries to be so. 
And what is more he finds that he needs to be so. Whether or not 
he can be is another matter. 

These are the qualities that man ‘‘offers’’ woman. But Marías 
denies that they can be reduced to the single caption of ‘‘protec- 
tion” or ‘‘paternalism”’: ‘‘Man is not primarily a protector; he is, 
rather, vis à vis the woman, aggressive, predatory, challenging, 
possessive. He does not protect her; he offers her strength, so 
that she can ‘resort’ to his protection.” And he goes on to re- 
mark: ‘‘A man does not feel paternal about a woman unless there 
is some ‘filial’ quality in her—and to that degree she ceases to 
function as a woman. The man who needs to regard woman as a 
‘minor,’ as inferior is precisely the man who does not feel sure of 
his masculine condition...” (pp. 156-157). 

We spoke earlier of the balance between the sexes and gave ar- 
guments against their supposed equality. Now we should also 
note that like all balances it can be upset. Polygamy, for in- 
stance, tends to destroy the polarity within families and socie- 
ties, though the role of the ‘‘favorite’’ has a way of restoring it to 
some extent. Likewise, enslavement of woman or her extreme 
dependence on the male causes the relationship between the 
sexes to deteriorate. Naturally the degradation of woman can 
only bring about the same condition in man, and those societies 
that permit such practices pay a fearful price in intellectual and 
moral stagnation and in a notable inability to create or maintain 
viable and humane institutions. 

The ideal of masculine strength and confidence is summed up 
in the word valor. It is no accident that in some languages (Span- 
ish, for instance) the same term also denotes ‘‘worth’’ (value). 
Nor is it surprising that it seems to be linked to “valiant.” In- 
deed, obeying a primitive but seemingly ineradicable instinct, we 
tend to think of the man who is not valiant, i.e., the coward, as a 
man without value. The warlike tradition of the West may have 
blinded us to the many forms of valor apart from that conspicu- 
ous by its presence or absence on a field of battle. We have, for 
example, almost no inkling of valor in woman, and the most we 
can do, at least at this point, is weakly admit the possibility of 
such. 

As for the male, our eyes are drawn to his face in order to make 
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our judgment of him. And what do we expect to see there? What 
expression does strength and valor demand? Above all, says Ma- 
rias, seriousness and gravity. A man may be cheerful or jovial, 
but underneath we spot the seriousness that marks the assump- 
tion of life’s burdens. Man displays the weight, the “gravity” of 
life in his face. As Marías describes it: tHe knows that, at bot- 
tom, the reality of life isa burden. That is why he needs strength, 
that is why he must build an island of security which paradoxi- 
cally is carried on his shoulders. That island is what we call civili- 
zation, science, culture, the State” (p. 160). But what of woman 
on this island? How does the gravity of man affect her? What do 
we expect to see when we look at her? 

In every sense we expect woman to be “‘lighter’’ than man. She 
is less burdened (though no less committed) to the weight of the 
world. Her step is lighter and softer, her body less massive, her 
features less linked to the coarser strengths that harden and slow 
the masculine psychology. She seems farther from nature; in- 
deed, the Biblical narrative of creation suggests that the female 
is a “derived” or ‘‘second’’ sex. She is ‘‘once removed” from the 
brute world. Yet lest we should see in this grounds for arguing 
for the insufficiency of woman, we should recall in the same con- 
text the divine opinion that man, too, is unsuited to be alone. 

Man, says Marias, wants to bear woman aloft. He would place 
her above the cruder things that mark his destiny. Griffith's re- 
marks on the significance of women wearing high heels seem to 
support this claim. He notes: ‘‘In practical matters we need our 
feet planted firmly on the ground. I see the sound and respected 
banker standing in the doorway of his office, firmly rooted, feet 
apart, unshakable, a column of integrity and worldliness. His 
wife (‘supported’ by him) tips trippingly on her toes. She is ele- 
vated above the heavy world of his toil. As we prize most dearly 
useless things, to de-utilize her helps place her in the realm of the 
beautiful.'”?? In the Alhambra the sultan acknowledged his fa- 
vorite by having her wear high heels, and when that honor was 
bestowed on another woman it meant that the favorite had “fall- 
en” from favor and been replaced. 

These remarks suggest two commentaries. The first, made by 
Griffith after the cited passage is that drunkenness in woman is 
especially abhorrent in view of the symbolic pedestal on which 
she walks. Figuratively—if not literally—she “falls” and in so 
doing “falls from grace.” The second, which Griffith could not 
have foreseen, is that lately, in fact, woman has abandoned the 
high, elegant heel for more massive, squared designs. Does this 
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mean that she is coming ‘‘down to earth” in other ways? Is she 
now rejecting lightness and grace for the heavier, graver ways of 
man? And if she is, how will man react to counterbalance her 
descent? But we are getting ahead of ourselves and anticipating 
profound changes that may turn out to be nothing but passing 
fads. In any case, such trends would be general rather than abso- 
lute; the fragmentary nature of current movements almost guar- 
antees that for any observable pattern its opposite can also be 
found and verified. A system of balances seems to be at work, 
offsetting extremes of every kind before they plunge into chaos. 
But with this in mind we must apply something of the same ar- 
gument to our earlier statement that woman is fairer and lighter 
than man. Does not experience contradict this every day? Cer- 
tainly not all women are fair, graceful, and beautiful, any more 
than man is always strong, virile, and valiant. Yet the truth of 
these counter arguments does not lessen the need of the sexes to 
attain these qualities. Woman may not be beautiful, but she 
must try to be so in order to be woman. Or in the negative terms, 
"The woman who does not try to be beautiful does not function 
as a woman; she has withdrawn from her condition, has given 
up, has abdicated, has betrayed it— according to circumstances. 
In the best of cases, we will say that she has sacrificed it” (p. 
163). 

Valor, symbolizing the masculine ideal of strength and securi- 
ty, corresponds to grace in woman. Grace is not only (and per- 
haps not primarily) physical beauty —which is not denied to man 
either—but that which is gratis and agreeable; and which, we 
might add, is unstable and fleeting. As for man’s response to 
feminine grace, we cannot improve on Marías’ description: “We 
must not pass over the impression of ‘unreality’ produced in man 
by the spectacle of feminine beauty; something surprising, as- 
tonishing, which it seems is about to vanish into thin air. And 
that grace is something winged, light, in contrast to the gravity 
of the male; gracility means slenderness, slimness, grace, and 
lightness all in one” (p. 164). 

Woman gives man the impression that she is ever ready to 
flee, to take wing and escape him. She does not seem to be entire- 
ly present. An aura of elusiveness hovers about her. But her fu- 
gacity also contains an invitation to man to overtake her, to 
reach out his arms for her, to hold her and see what her being is 
like beneath her fugitive mystery. Woman provokes man, but 
she does not show herself openly; concealment, modesty, intima- 
cy are a part of her makeup. She prefers candlelight where details 
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are softened by semidarkness. She progresses by retreat and in- 
direction. The male presses for clear-cut things, for a yes” or 
even a firm “no,”” but if she sees hope in the situation her re- 
sponse is ‘‘maybe,”’ for she knows that “yes” and “no” end the 
game too soon. And man is drawn to her, attracted by her mys- 
tery and its pursuit, drawn out of his gravity, raised up and set 
in motion by her. 

But woman’s elusiveness, her playing the sprite, is only one 
dimension of her nature. Woman, whose grace incites man and 
lifts him above his ponderous world, runs just so far and so long 
before she stops and stays. After the pursuit woman wants to set 
up house and remain. This is why she is correctly labeled the 
“homemaker.” For man often wants to go on. Secretly he is al- 
ways a bit in love with the far horizon, with distance, with the 
future. And this is the other side of his nature; man, who is solid- 
ly planted in the world, who feels responsible for it, also lives to 
some degree in other worlds. He feels their calling much more 
strongly than woman, and she, aware of his temptations, ties 
him to home and family. After she has incited him to move, 
woman lulls man into staying, ever a bit fearful that he may not. 
And just as excitement marks the initial stage, so peacefulness is 
the sign of woman’s homemaking phase. As a matter of fact, 
“tranquility” in woman corresponds to ''gravity” in man; and 
both states are manifestations of something our age finds hard to 
accept: resignation. Yet a time comes in life when there is no 
other choice. Sooner or later, human limitations, temporal and 
otherwise, become obvious, and life begins to demand that aspi- 
rations make peace with old age and mortality. The unlimited 
range of youth gives way to selectiveness and commitment. 
Usually woman begins to come to terms with her possibilities 
earlier than man. As Marías sees her: ‘‘Woman, by staying with- 
in herself, by electing—and that is why she is ‘elegant’ —by wait- 
ing, by renouncing, begins, perhaps in her prime, to sketch out 
the gesture of resignation" (p. 167). 

Man and woman are reciprocal structures of human life. Per- 
haps it would be better to say that they are the reciprocal struc- 
tures of life, because empirically they are the only real ones. This 
may seem a needless reminder, yet too often we forget that man 
is never simply ‘‘man’”’ or ‘‘mankind,” but man or woman. But 
we must not lose sight of something we said earlier: the empirical 
structures of life are not only disjunctive but also dynamic. And 
this means that man and woman are more than assumed modes 
of life; they are plots to be acted out, ways of living with each 
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other, and better still, ways of happening to each other. Life is 
not always sexual, but it is sexuate. We live in view of the other 
sex. For each is the channel for the project of the other. Each re- 
alizes itself in the other. 

We cannot talk at any length about the sexuate structures of 
life without encountering the commonplace objection that wom- 
an is illogical and that as a result any orderly, structural form of 
her life is out of the question. Despite its notoriety, however, we 
might avoid the topic of female irrationality were it not for our 
earlier insistence that neither sex can be considered apart from 
the other. If woman—or man for that matter—is illogical then 
the consequences would pervade both sexes, though perhaps in 
different ways. If each sex is ‘“‘responsive’’ to members of the 
other, then they are also in some sense ''responsible” for them. 
But before logic leads us awry in regard to woman's supposed 
lack of logic we ought to question its existence rather than take it 
for granted in the first place. 

Much earlier we saw how Marias defined reason as life itself 
apprehending reality in its connectedness.?% In less formal lan- 
guage, reason is making sense of the world by living it and be- 
cause it must be lived. Reason is, then, understanding the world 
from where we are here and now. In life there is really no such 
thing as an abstract and timeless perspective, but a time and 
place in which we find ourselves and from which willy-nilly we 
must live our life. This means that in human terms reality is rela- 
tive to my life; it appears perspectivistically and circumstantial- 
ly. My relation to it—hence its relativity —allows certain attri- 
butes to appear and condemns others to remain occluded. It as- 
sumes structure in view of my life. It is circumstance because in 
a concrete, historical, unique way I “stand” (estoy) centrally 
within it. Going a step further, my ‘‘stance”’ is always sexuate; I 
view the world, I interpret reality as man or woman. Men and 
women apprehend, i.e., live reality from different perspectives, 
and this means that reason as we have defined it above is neces- 
sarily different for each of the human polarities. As Marias sees 
it: “If reason is to be true reason, if it is to be the instrument for 
controlling, understanding, and ruling reality, it must be differ- 
ent, for in fact it is confronted by different realities” (p. 175). 
And he goes on to explain: "For men and women, things are ar- 
ranged in different perspectives of interest, valuation, or impor- 
tance, constituting different configurations of reality, different 
real worlds. Projects establish this articulation, based on the 
system of beliefs. These, which are the unexpressed basis of ra- 
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tional operations, their great assumptions, also differ. Reason is 
exercised in the places where it is needed, when action cannot 
flow spontaneously because there is not an effective belief to 
regulate conduct or because the conduct that was being employed 
has failed” (pp. 176-177). 

The exercise of reason, then, turns out to be nothing less than 
the way men and women live. But we should regard this state- 
ment not so much as a conclusion of our present argument re- 
garding the sexuate differences as an introduction to another 
theme which allows us to reaffirm intellectual control over the 
vastness of vital reason. Human life discloses a general aim: to 
be happy. But this generic aim evokes different responses from 
each sex. Men and women are happy or unhappy in different 
ways and with different situations. Thus man may argue that 
woman does not know what she wants when the truth is merely 
that her wants do not coincide with his. 

We ought not to take too seriously the so-called ‘war of the 
sexes” that such differences may seem to suggest. Those who 
engage in such combat are most often at war with themselves. 
Thus we can disagree with Spengler when he states: “This secret 
and fundamental war of the sexes has gone on ever since there 
were sexes, and will continue—silent, bitter, unforgiving, piti- 
less while they continue.”?* Sexuate “war” sounds spectacular 
without being very real. Because of their reciprocal relationship 
the sexes cannot wage war on each other without engaging in 
varying degrees of self-destruction. This is not meant to imply 
that conflict never occurs between them, but to serve as a re- 
minder that such antagonisms may constitute numerous excep- 
tions, but hardly the rule. And we should eschew the cynic dispo- 
sition to mistake repeated misfortune for law. 

The truth is that the relationship between the sexes is normal- 
ly one of attraction and enthusiasm, and this is precisely the rea- 
son why it often goes uncommented. Of course modern thought 
has taken cognizance of sexuate attractions, but its tendency has 
been to interpret them within the somewhat narrow outlook of 
Freudianism or, in other words, to see man's relation to woman 
as sexual rather than sexuate. Perhaps this is one cause for the 
crudeness that has come to mark the artistic portrayal of sexual 
interaction. Love has become more and more synonymous with 
sexual acts, and what was once a vast and subtle arena of real 
and possible relationships between man and woman has been 
narrowed to brief, bare scenes in a bedroom or elsewhere. Even 
the term “to make love” has undergone a transformation; until a 
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generation or so ago it meant to woo, to act out the ritual of 
courtship. Now it means the physical act itself with or—more 
likely -- without any backdrop of love in the emotional sense. 

Nevertheless, the increasing frequency with which this defini- 
tion of love is presently encountered cannot inveigh against its 
inherent dehumanization and grotesqueness. For human love, 
argues Marias, is simply something quite different. If love were 
a matter of lust or appetite, then it would vanish once it had been 
satisfied. But human life is marked by constant neediness, and 
not only by a need for what it lacks but also for what it possesses. 
Marías points out that Ortega's old formula, I am I and my cir- 
cumstance, means that I need what obviously I already have in 
order to live. Furthermore, my needs are personal and biographi- 
cal instead of being simply biological. This means that I need 
something in a personal way because I am a person. Lest this 
would appear simplistic, let us consider an example. My body 
needs food to sustain itself and the kind of food it gets matters 
little as long as the proper balance of vitamins, minerals, and 
proteins is maintained. But I need a certain kind of food in a way 
that is quite apart from my bodily needs. My organism would as 
readily digest horse meat as beef, and the repugnance I would 
experience in eating it is a biographical matter of being who I am 
and not a physiological or biological problem at all. Quite ob- 
viously, a person from another culture or another time might be 
delighted with what I would reject with distaste. 

Now if we go a step further and consider my need of another 
person, the need becomes even more personal. To begin with, a 
person is not something that is “there” once and for all, but 
someone who is “coming to be.” Unlike the thing, a person is a 
dramatic happening. This protean quality also means that I can- 
not define my need in terms of any predictable and predeter- 
mined content, as is the case with things. For instance, I need air 
to breathe and food to nourish my body. But my need of another 
person transcends simple definition and requires me to tell a part 
or all of my life story. My need of that person is a correlate of my 
living with him; it is plotlike and structural or, in simpler terms, 
it is a story. Of course I may also need the qualities of a person 
without making a biographical commitment. I may need his 
strength, his mind, his skills, or his body. In such cases my rela- 
tionship with another person is episodic rather than biographi- 
cal. 

This is the proper forum from which to consider the sexuate 
nature of personal need and hence to take up what Marías calls 
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the ‘amorous condition.” Earlier we saw how men and women, 
installed in their respective sexes, live in mutual projection 
towards each other. The sexes do not simply co-exist, much less 
clash, but rather depend on each other in order to be what they 
are: men and women. It is idle to try to define or describe man 
without presupposing the presence of woman, or vice versa. Ob- 
viously this cannot be questioned on a biological level, and it 
might thus appear that we belabor a point that sexual reproduc- 
tion itself has placed beyond dispute. But our point is biographi- 
cal rather than biological. Man, the animal, perpetuates himself 
by means of sexual reproduction; yet on another level, man, the 
empirical structure of life, lives sexuately. I mean that the very 
structure of his, or her, life is sexuate. And from the outset this 
sexuate nature assumes the form of an all-pervasive need of the 
sexes for each other. It precedes and outlasts sexual activity as 
such, and any specific, personal need is subsumed within it. 
Hence we must qualify the commonplace that people need each 
other. For personal need, that is, need of a person, is primarily 
heterosexuate. My being a man or woman depends on it. As Ma- 
rias explains: ‘‘Therefore, far from taking as basic the abstract 
and undifferentiated need of one person for another, reality 
forces us to take the opposite path and to start off from the radi- 
cal, inherent, and structural need of one sex for the other, in 
which human life consists” (p. 182). 

This sexuate need constitutes the underlying assumption of 
the amorous condition. Marias rejects the argument that love 
can be reduced to feeling or psychological states. Love cannot ef- 
fectively be reduced to psychic life, for it is a phenomenon of bio- 
graphical life; it is a story, as artists of all times have richly and 
correctly realized. It follows from this same line of thought that 
love cannot be explained as a series of acts. (Common language 
still differentiates between “love” and ‘‘making love.’"’) Accord- 
ing to Marias, love is an installation, not something that one has 
but a state in which one is and from which one lives. The English 
language betrays the radical nature of this installation by saying 
that one ‘‘falls’’ into it. Though less graphic perhaps, the Span- 
ish expression enamorarse is similarly significant in that it is a 
reflexive verb, indicating personal transformation and self dis- 
covery. For the truth is that love means finding myself in love 
(literature is replete with the surprise, disbelief, joy, and even 
horror that accompany this discovery in some cases). 

We have stated that love arises from the primary sexuate con- 
dition. This means that just as every relationship between man 
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and woman is sexuate (though of course not sexual), so the 
amorous possibility exists inchoately between them. Of course 
men and women rarely fall in love from a statistical point of 
view. Of our numerous encounters with many members of the 
other sex, the vast majority end far short of ‘‘being in love." The 
inchoate relationship may be frustrated by several factors: age, 
social and ethical hindrances, legal impediments, distance, etc.; 
or it may be voluntarily renounced for other reasons. Of course 
renunciation of the amorous relationship can be adjudged admi- 
rable provided it rests on noble and impelling motives, but it al- 
ways carries an aura of sadness nonetheless. For it removes 
another possibility from our universe. This is why every encoun- 
ter between man and woman is charged — however slightly — with 
a feeling of disappointment or satisfaction according to whether 
the embryonic, sexuate relationship is realized or thwarted. 
Thus, as Marías remarks: 


...every heterosexuate encounter has an element, 
however slight, of expectation (and the consequent 
risk of disillusionment), of promise and fulfillment, 
which is not permanently and automatically given 
within each of the sexes but requires in this case some 
concrete and specific motive, independent of the mere 
sexuate condilion. And heterosexuate encounters are 
reduced precisely to this when, for one reason or an- 
other—age, great social or racial differences, the ele- 
ment of professional ethics, and so on—the sexuate 
condition becomes nebulous: those situations in 
which a man “scarcely notices” that he is confronting 
a woman, and vice versa. (pp. 184-185) 


From this position Marias goes on to assert that the various 
“kinds” of love—filial, paternal, patriotic, esthetic, etc. —are de- 
rived from love in the strict sense, which is love between man 
and woman, heterosexuate love. However, by this he does not 
mean that other forms of love are modifications or imperfect, 
partial manifestations of heterosexuate love, that is, that they 
constitute love insofar as they contain some element or trace of 
this primary love, but rather that they are subtended in the 
sexuate condition, or to put it another way, that all forms are or- 
ganized around the primary structure of sexuate love. 

So far we have spoken of the amorous condition, or installa- 
tion, but very little of love itself. Retracing our steps, let us re- 
peat that the need of love is derived from both the theoretical and 
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empirical structure of life. On the theoretical level, man needs his 
circumstance; in order to be man, his life must consist of himself 
and his circumstance. The destiny of man is to unite with his cir- 
cumstance, to live it, and to reabsorb it. He is projected toward 
the world, and his need of it is all-pervasive and abiding. On the 
empirical level, man is sexuately projected into the world; his life 
is ‘‘living-with,”’ or better, living through the other sex. Each is 
fulfilled in the other. This dramatic arena, which we have vari- 
ously and correctly described as sexuate, personal, and bio- 
graphical, is the ontological setting of love. 

But we must also pick up the earlier notion of vector in order 
to complete the picture of love. For personal need is vectorial; I 
need a person with varying degrees of intensity, importance, and 
significance. To love a person is to establish biographical di- 
rectedness with him or her. To love is to be in love with someone 
so that each forms the project of the other. It is not only that 
each is projected toward the other, though such is the hetero- 
sexuate condition of life, but that they are projected together in 
greater or lesser dramatic harmony. To be in love means to be to- 
gether in the most radical sense. If we take what has just been 
stated in full seriousness, we must also conclude that being in 
love is not something I do with a woman I love but rather some- 
thing J am with her. My life is a projective task; it is futuristic; it 
is going from here to there and from this to that in vital and thus 
reasonable sequence. And if that projection is found to be insep- 
arable from the woman I love, then literally J am not I without 
her. “Tell me whom you love and I will tell you who you are and, 
more especially, who you want to be,” says Theodor Reik.?* 

Being in love involves an ontological alteration; I become 
someone else, transformed and oddly indifferent to the way I 
lived before I knew her. But the oddity vanishes as soon as we 
realize that the man I become is the man I truly had to be. And 
this answers the question of why I need the individual woman 
with whom I am in love. I must love her in order to be the man I 
truly am. This explains the feeling, so frequent among lovers, 
that they have always been in love. They love as the man or 
woman they always were in part and now become more fully. The 
portions of their life that substantiate that flowering of them- 
selves are revitalized and justified by that love; certain things 
now make sense, and others do not. True love is never blind. On 
the contrary, its vision is far-ranging; it sees into the farthest 
corners of life, causing us to cherish its real antecedents and to 
censure all that was not. Love is the judge of life, the standard 
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by which everything is measured. 
By this same process love claims the future and expresses its 
will to endure unto eternity, come what may: 


Love's not time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 


(Shakespeare: Sonnets, CXVI) 


If I am myself only with the woman I love, then not to have her 
would be to deny my very life as I know it. I cannot imagine my- 
self without her, without loving her, for to do so would mean be- 
ing different from what I truly am. Thus, as Marias states: 
“That is why authentic love presents itself as unrenounceable, 
and to this degree it is happiness. I mean that the lover, even the 
most unhappy of lovers, thinks that his love has been worth 
while; he would not accept its not existing, would not want the 
calm, tranquility, and pleasure which he could enjoy without it. 
He prefers his love, with all its consequences, no matter how 
troublesome or painful they may be, to its lack of existence; he 
says ‘yes’ to it unconditionally, because anything else would 
mean saying ‘no’ to himself” (pp. 193-194). A celebrated verse 
by Campoamor summarizes the point very well: “Todo en amor 
es triste, / Mas triste y todo es lo mejor que existe” (Everything 
about love is sad,/ Yet with all its sadness it is still the best 
thing there is). Man's protean nature may mean, as the poet has 
remarked, that ‘‘the course of true love never did run smooth,” 
but it does not void the age-old adage that beyond all transition 
his vocation is ever to be himself. We must take the term literal- 
ly: we are “'called”” (from Latin vocare, ‘‘to call’’) to be a certain 
person. By whom? We may wonder but cannot answer. Ortega 
taught that vocation is an inner prompting, colored but not cre- 
ated by circumstance. We come into the world already inchoately 
informed by a purpose, and as life unfolds, its structure reveals 
to us in countless ways that our greatest task is to become the 
person we were meant to be. Yet we have the freedom either to 
accept or avoid our destiny. I can choose to be unfaithful to my 
vocation, or 1 can exercise that peculiar kind of freedom that 
comes from saying “yes” to my mission. This is what happens 
when a person embraces his love with his whole life and without 
the possibility of second thoughts about it. As Marías writes: 
"Giving oneself over, freely and necessarily, to authentic being- 
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in-love is the supreme form of acceptance of fate, and that is pre- 
cisely what we call vocation” (p. 195). He goes on to explain that 
man is quite literally for this same reason love-oriented, or love- 
inclined. (Recall the meaning of “'inclination” or “slant” dis- 
cussed earlier in this chapter.) To be a man or woman is to be de- 
fined in terms of love, regardless of its final fulfillment or frustra- 
tion. Love is conspicuous in every intersexual human relation- 
ship either by its presence or, most likely, by its absence. 

By insisting on the sexuate nature of human life, we have ob- 
viously, though not formally as yet, brought human corporealit y 
into our picture of love. Man is a corporeal structure, and men 
and women fall in love bodily for the simple though inescapable 
reason that they live bodily. This does not mean that they fall in 
love with bodies as such. Rather they fall in love with a certain 
man or woman and then love the body of that person because it 
belongs to the beloved. In Juan Valera's novel, Pepita Jiménez, 
Pepita, irritated by Luis' overblown Platonic idealism, is moved 
to exclaim: “In you I love not only your soul, but your body, and 
the shadow of your body, and the reflexion of your body in mir- 
rors and water, and your name and surname, and your blood, 
and everything that makes you Don Luis de Vargas; the tone of 
your voice, your gestures, the way you walk, and 1 don't know 
what else.''20 

The corporeal aspect of love reaches its most refined state in 
the face of the beloved. The face, says Marías, in minimally erog- 
enous, but maximally erotic. In every sense of the word, it re- 
veals or indicates the most “becoming” features of the person. It 
shows who the person is by giving a synopsis of his biography 
and the direction in which he is projected. With supreme atten- 
tion the lover absorbs the facial message, for his destiny is there 
also; his life is joined to hers. Their lives come together in a vis-d- 
vis situation that is of course commonly tête à tête as well. Per- 
haps this is why the ideal coincidence of two lives often expresses 
itself in the form of a curious physical resemblance between 
couples after they have been together for many years. They look 
alike because they are alike and because they are going in the 
same direction. ; 

The objection might be raised that Marías’ view of love is 
overly simplistic and at odds with great portions of human expe- 
rience. After all, men and women often love little and not well, or 
they appear to abandon love entirely for obverse perversions 
which they cloak with the same name. But such objections need 
not end with love. Does it make sense to speak of such "installa- 
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tions” as sex, race, class, language, and so on, when the varia- 
tions of human life render their borders so faint as to be problem- 
atic in a great many cases? On the other hand, to insist on an in- 
human rigidity in human installations would be to abet the im- 
pression that such questions could evoke only negative answers. 
Yet to deny those variations would be to forego clarity for mere 
assertion, and nothing of the sort has been attempted. The truth 
is, as we noted earlier in our discussion of installation, that with- 
in each installation, man lives with varying degrees of vectorial 
thrust. He aims for some things with unquenchable zeal, but 
others he allows to escape after only halfhearted tries. Love, for 
example, is seldom its pristine self; it may aim for absolutes, but 
its thrust is usually blunted by compromise. 

This is an indication that what we have been calling ‘‘installa- 
tion’’ admits of degrees, as indeed do all human things. Marias 
refers to this malleable quality as ‘‘temper’’ (temple) and de- 
scribes it as the modulation of installation” (p. 200).2”7 Looking 
at the concept from another angle, we could say that ‘‘temper” 
consists in my personal style of reacting to my installation. For 
instance, I am installed in a particular language, which I can 
vary according to my mood or ''temperament.” I can speak 
harshly, sweetly, coyly, angrily, amorously, etc. I can express 
myself in ways that are typical of me or in others that are out of 
character. 

Yet temper is not entirely —perhaps not even fundamentally — 
personal in an absolute sense. Society channels or conditions 
temper by imposing a scale of acceptable modulations of installa- 
tion. Each society, for instance, regulates the way in which a 
man may live as a man, that is, the way in which the sexuate 
installation may be personally modulated. Within socially estab- 
lished limits, a man may be sad or happy, clean or dirty, pure or 
profane, as is his bent. But whenever his behavior carries him 
beyond a socially established boundary, a series of social mecha- 
nisms (cf. “‘solences’’ discussed earlier) expressed as isolation, 
ridicule, etc., come into play, forcing him back to common 
ground, or exiling him completely. 

Taking a closer look at temper, we realize that we are always in 
one or another that is either habitual or extraordinary. For this 
reason, Marias says that in the final analysis it must be con- 
sidered as another form of installation, the difference between it 
and other types of installation being that it does not exist inde- 
pendently with clear identity, but rather parasitically as an in- 
forming feature of all the others. Yet in another sense an habitu- 
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al, predominant modulation is visible in every age. In our own 
time there is enough of a collective distillate to give meaning to 
such expressions as the ‘‘gay nineties,” or the ‘roaring twen- 
ties.” Probably our awareness of such modifications of collective 
temper gives a first level of meaning to the expressions "our 
time,” ‘‘their time,” ‘‘nowadays,”’ and “the old days.” None of 
this excludes the fact that countless individuals disagree with 
the prevailing mood, regardless of what it is. There are always 
those who are profoundly out of sorts with the times in which 
they live, while others are wholeheartedly in harmony with their 
age. The fact remains in all cases that individuals must take the 
prevailing mood or temper into account, and whether they agree 
or disagree with it is a consequence of such primary considera- 
tion. This fact also effectively removes the notion of temper from 
any purely psychological category. Temper, argues Marias, is a 
function of empirical structure, of life itself in the broadest sense, 
and cannot be reduced to the resources, psychological or biologi- 
cal, technical or national, from which life is fashioned. In other 
words, the structure of life is such that it can never be under- 
stood simply by “adding” or “'subtracting” its ingredients. 
Psychology and biology result in something less than the totali- 
ty of parts, whereas life is always more than their sum. In life a 
new ingredient is not merely a matter of linear addition to a prior 
reality, but rather indicates a structural rearrangement of all its 
elements. Temper, then, is the manner in which life's resources 
are articulated. If life occurs empirically as man in this world, 
then temper is the concrete definition of that “in-ness.” Marías 
describes it formally in these terms: “Temper is an essential 
modulation of that in which one is when it is not merely a ques- 
tion of localization or spatiality, but rather when one is living” 
(p. 208). 

The presupposition of time in some sense must be included in 
any discussion of human life as articulated structure. But in 
what sense? Human experience teaches that our life is limited, 
and this realization takes on a numerical value in view of the cos- 
mic articulation of time in the form of day and night. “Our days 
are numbered,” we say, though the exact number is withheld 
from us, making this statement as much a mystery as a certain- 
ty. Regardless of our ulterior fate, birth and death form the ulti- 
mate boundaries of this life. Yet within those limits time occurs 
empirically in different ways. We may find that there is not 
enough time, or contrariwise, that we have ‘time to kill.” It al- 
ternately flies or creeps, and the regularity of cosmic time seems 
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to have little to do with the time we live. 

We have seen how human life is both structural and succes- 
sive. It occurs as scenes and acts in a drama. Each moment of 
life is really a temporal surrounding. The present assumes mean- 
ing in view of both the past and the future, just as each scene of a 
play depends for its significance on those that precede and follow 
it. This is the sense in which life is narrative and biographical. 
Its reality is plotlike. Strictly speaking, we cannot say that life is 
but rather that it happens. It is a story, and this means that it is 
a reality that occurs in time. ‘In God's good time” is an expres- 
sion that can be applied to the whole of human life. And as we 
live temporally, futuristically, things touch us and become in- 
gredients of our drama, elements of our structure. Since life is 
dramatic, it consists of absorbing these happenings so that they 
become its content and substance. As we stated earlier, each new 
ingredient causes a realignment, however slight, of the preexist- 
ing order. Each alters our vectorial thrust. 

Human life, then, must be reckoned in terms of two kinds of 
reality: the reality that is (past) and the reality that is not yet 
(future). We project ourselves from the former to the latter by 
means of beliefs, and we prelive it in the form of anticipation and 
imagination. This dual reality also means that the pronoun “I” 
is susceptible to two interpretations: the substantive “1,” repre- 
senting what I am, what could be called my “'being”; and the 
executive “I” that is vectorially and perspectively future- 
oriented. It is this projective quality of life that gives meaning to 
the expression "human time.” Time does not merely pass or flow 
through life, but like every other vital ingredient assumes struc- 
tural significance within a biography. Strictly speaking, time is 
articulated differently in each life; it is long or short, full or 
empty, burdensome or joyous, according to the direction and co- 
herence revealed by each personal biography. 

In an earlier chapter on social reality, we considered age from 
the standpoint of generations.? Now we must look at it again as 
the primary feature of time within the empirical structure. The 
same moment of cosmic time assumes quite different meanings 
not only in view of one’s aims but also as a consequence of age. 
The child, the mature man, and the old man experience very dif- 
ferent possibilities on any given calendar date. The child pos- 
sesses a minimum of substantive reality but a maximum of real 
possibilities. His life lies away in the future. His day will come; 
his world will be. For the present he lives in the world of his par- 
ents and elders. He remains tentative and uncommitted. This is 
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why the adult is often so unlike the child he once was. He may 
commit himself to being what was dormant and concealed in his 
juvenile nature, and he may have chosen not to realize other pos- 
sibilities that once seemed his natural bent. 

To the mature man, “‘the time is now—or never.” He has com- 
mitted himself. The fulcrum of life is under his feet. He no longer 
passively absorbs, leans, and waits, but rather seeks to execute 
and prevail in his own fashion. Concurrently, he discovers his 
own instability, the incomplete, unsubstantial nature of all life, 
and this is why he must persevere in his attempts. To stop short 
is to stop altogether. To the mature man living means, as 
Shakespeare insisted, that one ''bear it out even to the edge of 
doom.” 

In our day people tend to take a dim view of old age, even 
going so far as to pretend that it does not exist. Thus we some- 
times say that a man is eighty years “young” rather than “old.” 
We admire vigor in old age but probably for the wrong reasons. 
In our hearts we feel that youth is the positive expression of hu- 
manity and that all other ages should emulate it. Thus we have a 
secret pity for those who stand closest to death, for death seems 
to cast negative shadows over all final endeavors. In such cir- 
cumstances, the only attitude worthy of admiration is one of de- 
fiance of death. Life ought to be lived as though it would never 
end. 

Yet Marías argues—and probably rightly so—that old age 
represents a positive stage of living. Later we shall hear what he 
says of death itself. The old man may do fewer things and have 
less time to do them, but their significance is deepened and en- 
riched by the accumulation of life experience. His acts have 
greater savor and more meaning, though his physical powers to 
execute them be less. His time may be short in absolute terms 
but perhaps it is also fuller. Old age is not winter but autumn: 
“Season of mists and yellow fruitfulness,” says the poet. It 
should be a time of reflection and harvest, but it may be, as Ar- 
nold says, that the world, 


...which seems to lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain... 


(“Dover Beach") 


Which shall it be? The answer cannot be categorical, for it de- 
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pends on whether death represents fulfillment or negation of life. 
Man makes himself together with things. This quasi-creation is 
ever incomplete and ever being completed. And in this respect 
man bears a faint resemblance to God. Human indefiniteness is 
the finite image of infinity. Yet it is only an image; because he is 
in time, making himself from the stuff of time, man is different 
from God in his eternal and infinite nature. On the other hand, he 
is the opposite of things, which are simply in time and timeless in 
their reality (though this is no guarantee of their survival). Em- 
pirically of course man is also a thing, and to repeat an earlier 
theme, he is the articulation of a who and a what. This task can 
never be complete once and for all, but instead carries man unto 
death. Thus, human time eventually appears to end in the twin 
extremes of annihilation and eternity. But we must not rush too 
soon to such enigmas. The term ‘‘eventually’’ was not used in 
vain. Life finally reaches death, but its way is conditioned by 
eventualities that for the moment must have our attention. 

Perhaps the principal eventuality in life is chance. Chance is 
that dimension of life that lies beyond our power to plan or pre- 
vent for the most part, though not beyond our capacity to react 
to it in a creative and personal way. The etymology of the word 
“chance” clearly shows this quality. Chance comes from caden- 
tia, "falling," and is related in meaning to ‘‘befall’’ (acaecer in 
Spanish and with the same meaning), and ''“accident”; in Ger- 
man, to Zúfall and Ziifalligheit; and in Latin to casus. All these 
terms contain the idea of falling. Chance is that which “befalls” 
me, that which adventitiously ‘‘falls’’ into my life. Chance is un- 
announced and accidental in the double sense of windfall and 
hazard. There is a sense in which all circumstance would be 
thought of as chance. I could have been born in another time and 
place, born as a member of the other sex, learned a different lan- 
guage, and experienced a different cultural upbringing. But then 
I would have been a different person, and then chance would be 
synonymous with life itself, or at least with decisive portions of 
its reality. 

In a more restricted but plausible way, chance intervenes after 
the primary datum "I am I and my circumstance”’ has been es- 
tablished. Marías describes it in these terms: **Within my world, 
I find certain persons, I make certain journeys, I read certain 
books, suffer some illnesses, perhaps have accidents, ‘by chance’; 
that is, without having foreseen or intended these things, in view 
of fortuitous and unforeseeable connections foreign to my proj- 
ects” (p. 222). Does this mean that chance annuls the projective 
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nature of my life? If unforeseen events intervene to thwart my 
plans, can I still claim that my life is really mine and not the 
plaything of destiny? Obviously chance is to some degree uncon- 
trollable and we must constantly readjust our projects in view of 
what happens to us unexpectedly. But beyond this fact, chance 
appears differently in each life, and this means in the first place 
that each person has the freedom to react differently to it. Per- 
sonal freedom arbitrates between chance and necessity, which 
combine to form what men have always called “destiny.” Des- 
tiny exists of course, but it must be adopted and accepted before 
it can be said to be ''mine.”” Destiny, notes Marías, is not a mat- 
ter of choice, and yet it must be chosen. He goes on to say: 
“Strictly speaking, I never feel more ‘I’—I myself—than in the 
presence of a chance content which bursts into my life, when I re- 
act to it in a way that springs from the root of my person; when I 
discove in it the destiny which is not and choose to make it mine, 
to be faithful to it; in other words, I choose to be that un- 
choosable chance” (p. 225). 

Freedom is a function of two essential ingredients of human 
life: imagination and memory. Memory serves as a resource for 
life, and without it we should have to begin each day from zero. 
Memory is what allows us to accumulate experience and thus to 
become more than we are. Without memory, Robinson Crusoe 
would have been reduced to the level of an animal. He would not 
have ‘‘remembered”’ how to utilize the things of his circumstance 
at an eighteenth-century level of technology. His is an example 
of personal memory, but it also exists collectively as received 
interpretations, beliefs, mores, and patterns of behavior. Collec- 
tive memory in turn is divided into two forms: immemorial and 
historical memory. The immemorial, says Marías, constitutes 
the resources with which man makes his life, whereas the histori- 
cal serves as memory for the creation of its plot. In all its forms, 
however, memory is a primary form of knowledge and is insepa- 
rable from imagination. Using the example of Robinson Crusoe 
again, we see that he is superior to Friday (in a technical sense) 
because remembering more, he can also imagine more. Both pos- 
sess the same things on the island, but Crusoe with the technolo- 
gy of Europe behind him can imagine many more uses for them 
than Friday. This is why primitivism is always a threat to free- 
dom. It diminishes the potential or inchoate modes, gestures, 
models, and examples to which man may reasonably aspire. In 
this regard, art represents the possible enhancement of freedom 
insofar as it suggests potential experiences, harmonies, and life 
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patterns which may be lived in some sense. 

Similarly, chance breaks into life and expands its possibilities, 
good and bad. Otherwise life would be closed off and not only 
foreseen in all its dimensions but predetermined and inflexible. 
By upsetting our plans, chance makes it imperative that we re- 
consider our life in order to readjust it, in short, in order to imag- 
ine our life in a new light. This means that our biographical plot 
must be restructured but not destroyed. By reacting to chance 
rather than passively bowing before it (though in the final analy- 
sis to bow to destiny is a deliberate choice and a personal accom- 
modation with chance), we assimilate it into our life as an inno- 
vating factor. This is the sense in which Marías says: ‘‘Chance 
offers occasions for the exercise of freedom. It is the form cir- 
cumstantially assumed by the emergent and flowing quality of 
freedom, which reminds us that reality cannot be domesticated 
(p. 229). 

None of this would be possible if life did not contain a theory of 
itself by which all reality is interpreted and structured. Without 
this interpretative function chance would be reduced to the level 
of chaos. But because my life is projective, dramatic, and cir- 
cumstantial, I must necessarily deal with the realities I encoun- 
ter. They have meaning for me because they appear in a certain 
way and at a certain stage of my life. In essence, the intrinsic 
theory of life is my living with things, contending with them, 
interpreting them. Life, then, is intrinsically semantic, it is a 
structure of significances whereby real relationships between 
things become patent and articulated. 

This is the ontological setting of ‘‘utterance’’ (el decir). Utter- 
ance is making things manifest in some form: with a gesture, 
with the index finger (i.e., with the ‘‘indicating”’ finger), with the 
voice, with a look, with a threat or a smile. Of course language is 
a form of utterance. Yet inasmuch as it is a phonetic and auditive 
means of uttering, language depends on man’s corporeal struc- 
ture and his particular form of worldhood, including of course the 
atmospheric elements necessary for conveying sound waves. 
Thus language belongs to the empirical structure of life.2? Utter- 
ance may be to myself, but basically it is to others. Man is first 
and foremost a social being; he lives with others, and this means 
that he must understand reality with them and to some degree 
through their experience. Life is transparent and understandable 
to the degree that it is communicable. 

Life is interpretative because it is a projective reality. This 
point has been sufficiently established so that now we may ask: 
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projected to or toward what? The answer that immediately 
comes to mind is death. Yet this is not quite correct; life is pro- 
jected unto death, but this is not to say that it is projected 
toward death. It is obvious that man is not normally motivated 
in any positive sense by impending death. He does not assume 
the task of living so that one day he may die. Death may be his 
destiny in a sense but not his aspiration. He dies of necessity 
perhaps, but he lives for other reasons, one of which is happi- 
ness. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say, borrowing a 
phrase from the American Declaration of Independence, that 
man lives in ‘‘pursuit of happiness.” But herein lies a paradox. 
“Man,” says Marías, “is the being who needs to be happy and 
cannot be so. Aspiration to happiness is unrenounceable, be- 
cause it coincides with the aspiration which constitutes our life. 
It is, to begin with, the realization of the aspiration; consequent- 
ly, every aspiration is an aspiration to happiness; and therefore, 
instead of ‘flowing’ normally, like biological life, it has a coeffi- 
cient of success or failure which varies at every moment” (pp. 
239-240). 

The impossibility of happiness (Marías refers to it as a ‘‘neces- 
sary impossibility’’) rests in our inability to realize our aspira- 
tions to the full. Experience teaches that achievement usually 
falls short of hope. Even in those cases where we fulfill our expec- 
tations, we do so at the price of other projects, other trajectories, 
that beckoned to us and which we could have followed. Thus, a 
note of dissatisfaction lurks within even the best of all possible 
lives. But note well: this is not to say that life consists of unhap- 
piness. To be unhappy is to live in view of happiness, to aspire to 
it, to set it forth as a standard; it means to be in a deficient state 
of happiness. Nor does it mean that happiness is never experi- 
enced. Man has moments of happiness that pass because of the 
dramatic movement of life. By this same token, happiness 
cannot be domesticated and arrested. The savor of the happy 
moment passes and we must go on to other moments in the tem- 
poral flow. ‘‘Here today and gone tomorrow” might be a fitting 
caption for happiness. But though its presence may appear frag- 
mentary, its application is to the totality of life, to its entire 
structure. This is why happiness can occur in the midst of con- 
siderable unpleasantness such as war, just as unpleasantness 
may underlie a variety of pleasures. Shocking cases of suicide by 
those ‘‘who had everything” are bizarre proof that pleasures do 
not satisfy man’s fundamental need for happiness. For it is not a 
matter of what we have but of what we are. Listen to Marias 
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definition: ‘‘Happiness is that to which we say ‘yes,’ that with 
which we coincide, which we feel as our inexorable reality, with- 
out which we are not ourselves” (p. 242). 

We encountered a similar statement on love. And no wonder; 
despite all its possible heartaches and perils, love is the supreme 
form of happiness—just as love frustrated or denied causes the 
most agonizing unhappiness. To love is to be what we were 
authentically meant to be. It is saying ‘‘yes’’ to what we have to 
be. But our “yes” is not simply a response once given. We go on 
saying ‘‘yes”’ because living goes on. To be what we truly have to 
be means to go on trying to be so throughout our life. Man is al- 
ways partially unreal and unsubstantial, always to some degree 
the ghost or shadow of himself. 

Things do not come to me so much as I go out to meet them. 
This is what living is all about: I doing something with things, 
living with them. I do not simply draw things into my being so 
that they are absorbed in a kind of subjective immanence, nor 
are they emanations of my ego. Life is I meeting things. To put 
it another way, I include them by reaching out “‘altruistically”’ to 
them, by extending my life vectorially over them. Hence any no- 
tion of possessing things must be weighed against the concept of 
effusion. In personal relationships this means that I can possess 
another person only by pouring out my life and enveloping him. 
If he is to be a part of my life, then I must offer him mine. ‘‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive” —to which might be added 
that it is also more effective. Such is the formula of happiness: 
“When I project myself effusively upon reality—and primarily 
upon personal reality —1 give efficacy to my I as aspiration and 
infuse it with reality. When I say ‘yes’ to that reality and receive 
its reply, I feel that its chance quality is overcome, precisely be- 
cause it is absolutely necessary to me, and that necessity comes 
from the fact that in that chance I choose myself and fully come 
into being” (p. 248). 

Happiness occurs in the frontal, vectorial direction of life 
(perhaps this is one reason why the face reveals it so readily). 
Human life in its concrete form of man leads from moment to 
moment, from scene to scene, unto death. Living is the only real 
response to the overriding question who am I? Out of this partial 
unreality man goes on trying to be, and the coefficient of his 
achievement, the degree to which he lives as he must live, is the 
stuff of happiness. But death intervenes to pose the other great 
human question: what is to become of me? Human life must be 
concerned about its possible transcendence and survival even 
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though these may finally turn out to be illusory. It is not only 
that I “know” from human experience that death awaits me 
sooner or later, but also and more importantly, the projective na- 
ture of life itself leads me inexorably toward it. I could not ignore 
death if I tried, for trying is the mode of living frontally, futuris- 
tically, and humanly. 

Furthermore, we cannot answer the question of life (who am 
I?) without considering that of death and possible survival (what 
is to become of me?). If I die altogether, if the “who” that I 
strive to become is annihilated, then the ultimate answer to both 
questions is “nothing.” No one realized this more deeply than 
Unamuno. We saw clearly that far from being merely the end of 
life, death is its justification or denial; it means either transcen- 
dence or mockery. Until we have considered the question of what 
will happen to us, everything we do is penultimate and contin- 
gent. The same act will have a totally different significance de- 
pending on whether we perform it in the certainty of annihila- 
tion or the hope of survival. In this sense death is with us even in 
the flower of life. Man, says Marias, is not only mortal but also 
moriturus (he who must die). Only in a secondary manner does 
death lie somewhere before man in threatening ambush. In a pri- 
mary way it is lodged in his biography from the first as an ingre- 
dient of his life. Thus it has significance and meaning—biograph- 
ical meaning, to be more specific. In terms that approach para- 
dox as well as truth, we could say that death is a reality that 
must be “lived” in some fashion. If the hero “lives with death,” 
then all men are heroic to some degree, for death lives with them. 
Were death simply an eventuality that might happen in view of 
Statistical evidence, if there were three billion exceptions to the 
premise that all must die, then I should not need to consider it 
as a reality but as an accident. But in fact it looms before me in 
the pathway along which I project myself. Insofar as it appears 
in my life, reality of any sort is such that I cannot ignore it. All 
reality requires that I take a stance regarding it (this is why it 
can be described as ‘‘circumstantial’’—I stand in relationship to 
it), that I categorize it as near or far, important or incidental, 
realized or potential. The reality of death is no exception; it func- 
tions in the detail of life. 

Very well. Let us not belabor further these arguments but see 
where they lead us. Certain facts seem undeniable: the body dies; 
the man that I am perishes. Man is a closed structure that is 
both mortal and moriturus. But having said this, we must re- 
member that ‘my life” is not man, not even the man that I am. 
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My life is the “radical reality” and thus cannot be reduced to its 
ingredients, nor even to its empirical manifestations. It consists 
of projection, imagination, and anticipation, it is both what is 
and what may be. It includes other realities because it is doing 
something with things, being in perspectivistic, vectorial, and 
dynamic relationship to them. To live is to structure and thus to 
understand reality in some fashion and from a unique point of 
view, and this is why at the deepest levels our relationship with 
reality is both moral and cognitive. We live insofar as we are 
responsible for, and aware of, reality. 

Now if life does indeed consist in this manner, it cannot be 
otherwise. Life that stops is not life. Living implies going on in- 
definitely. It is an open structure. Marías finds "no intrinsic rea- 
son whatsoever why the plotlike projection of my life should be 
exhausted (what is exhausted is the ‘story line’ of my biological 
and psychological life when it reaches the last age)” (p. 257). 
These are new terms for an age-old dilemma: man knows he is 
mortal, yet he aspires to immortality. The fact of bodily death 
cannot smother the hope, perhaps the certainty, that in some 
way life goes on, that it must go on if it is to have meaning. Mor- 
tality can be justified only by immortality. Such are the common 
themes of religion. However, quite apart from eschatological an- 
swers that fall within the religious or theological province, they 
have an immediate application to the two integrated structures 
we have attempted to elaborate. Man, the empirical structure of 
my life, is mortal, but ‘‘my life,” the radical, metaphysical reali- 
ty, consists in an aspiration to eternity. Thus, if man ends in 
death, life points to survival. Personal reality in the form of an 
“I” is an absolute creation that will not dissolve into mere ingre- 
dients, somatic, biological, or otherwise. The ‘‘who”’ that “I” am 
does not submit to the fate of the “what” that “I” am also. Let 
us hear Marías’ summary: ‘‘The human person appears as a crea- 
ture, whose reality is received but new and irreducible, needy 
and indigent, condemned to a closed empirical structure and 
called to mortality, but consisting in incessant hope: a project 
which struggles with death. ‘That which’ I am is mortal, but 
‘who’ I am consists in aspiring to be immortal and not being able 
to imagine myself as not immortal, because my life is radical 
reality” (p. 265). 

Nothing said here can mitigate against entrenched doubt, nor 
are such arguments Marias’ purpose in the first place. Candor— 
though perhaps not conviction—leads us to admit that death, 
perhaps indifferent to human life and logic and unswayed by our 
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longings, may indeed be the utter end of all. Yet unless we are 
totally seduced by nihilistic suspicions, we must also admit the 
possibility of survival after death. But if this is the case, then 
why was it all necessary to begin with? Why were we not placed 
directly into eternity? Why must we live this life? Suddenly, in- 
stead of justifying this earthly life, eternity threatens to reduce 
it to meaninglessness and absurdity. 

Yet if we consider eternity from another angle, can we not un- 
cover some tentative answers to such questions? Mortal life is a 
time of choosing to be and of becoming those choices to a greater 
or lesser degree measured in terms of happiness or unhappiness. 
Life is a story, as we have so often said, a story of our becoming 
what we are and what we would be. Now extending that life to 
the plane of immortality, we see that the questions, who am I? 
and what will become of me?, both await their answers in the ul- 
timate unfolding of my life. The significance of my choices does 
not end in temporal finiteness. For I shall be whatsoever and 
whosoever I chose to be: ‘‘To this we condemn ourselves: to be in 
truth and forever, what we have wanted to be” (p. 267). Thus 
everything matters, everything remains. My responsibility for 
my life and for the things of my world assumes a cosmic weight. 
Ortega once said that man is what he does and what happens to 
him. Now we see the truth of his words in unexpected ways and 
at much deeper dimensions than before. Human destiny is this: 
to be what one has truly wanted to be. We are responsible for 
what we shall be; what becomes of us shall be our own doing. 
This is why we seek in vain to answer the ultimate questions un- 
less we realize that the answers lie in us. Therefore, man must 
see to his own life in a supremely responsible way. This is one 
reason why philosophy must be “responsible vision,” for its pur- 
pose is to orient man in the direction of such things as make life 
possible in every sense—in this world certainly, and perhaps in 
the next as well. But which things are worth an eternal gamble? 
To what things shall we cling? By what things shall we be 
guided? Which can stand the long test? Hear what Marias has to 
say: For me, the standard is clear: those in respect to which 
death is not an objection, those to which I can readily say ‘yes’; 
those with which I project myself, because I desire them and 
want them forever, since without them I cannot be truly 'I'” 
(p. 267). 
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NOTES 


lMetaphysical Anthropology: The Empirical Structure of Human Life, p. 27. 
Subsequent references to this work will be by page number in the text. 

2See Part II, Chapter I1, of this study. 

3Marías treats the problem of the transition from gods to God within this con- 
text. He calls mythology the great ‘‘Who's Who on Olympus” and argues that 
the Greek gods represented the full form of reality and thus the full repertory of 
human possibilities. The gods were anthropomorphic because first of all they 
represented human aspiration. In some ways, the transition from gods to God 
symbolized the triumph of abstract thought. See “From the Gods to God,” 
Metaphysical Anthropology, pp. 16-22. 


4See Metaphysical Anthropology, p. 36. 
5Philosophy as Dramatic Theory, p. 280. 


6Advancing an argument first put forth by Ortega, Marias finds the etymologi- 
cal root of the term “experience” to contain the idea of danger or peril. See Phi- 
losophy as Dramatic Theory, pp. 286-287; see also Metaphysical Anthropology, 
pp. 39-41. 


TPhilosophy as Dramatic Theory, p. 289. 


8Sce Philosophy as Dramatic Theory, p. 301. Marías discusses this concept 
more fully in “Circunstancializacion del decir y el pensar,” Introducción a la filo- 
sofía, in Obras, 1, 123-125. See also Philosophy as Dramatic Theory, p. 57. 


9Philosophy as Dramatic Theory, p. 293. 
10Philosophy as Dramatic Theory, p. 301. 

l1See Part II, Chapter V, of this study. 

12Philosophy as Dramatic Theory, p. 305. 
13Philosophy as Dramatic Theory, p. 307 (my italics). 


l4See Part II, Chapter III, of this study; see also Philosophy as Dramatic 
Theory. p. 131. 


I5The Philosophy of the Body, ed. Stuart F. Spicker (Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books. 1970), p. 25. It is worthy of note that despite its heterogeneous nature. 
this work succeeds in the main in fulfilling its subtitle: Rejections of Cartesian 
Dualism. However, in accomplishing this purpose, it offers us no coherent alter- 
native to Cartesianism. 

16The Philosophy of the Body, p. 20. 


1TThus Spake Zarathustra, in The Portable Nietzsche, trans. Walter Kaufmann 
(New York: Viking Press, 1967), p. 146. 

18See Part IV of this study. 

19 Marias' interest in the popular expressions of language has a bearing on the 
very form he believes philosophy must assume. See Part IV of this study. 


20Gabriel Marcel goes so far as to assert: “A being will never be able to appear 
to itself as a personality unless it appears as bound up with a body which it can 
regard as endowed with an absolute priority as regards all other objects, yet 
which it cannot therefore treat merely as instrument” (cited in The Philosophy 
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of the Body, p. 199, and taken from Marcel's Metaphysical Journal). 
21See Metaphysical Anthropology, p. 116. 


22Richard M. Griffith, cited in The Philosophy of the Body, p. 283. Griffith's 
statements concerning the foot as an agent for stability and thus the stand- 
point, or stance, for being suggests interesting parallels with Marias' concept of 
estar, which contains the etymological idea of “standing.” From this viewpoint 
“installation” would be primarily a “standing” in the world, and this ‘stand- 
ing” would be fundamentally physical, i.e.. corporeal in a vertical sense. Thus, 
the foot would be to reality what the face is to the future. 


23See Part 11. Chapter III, B. 


24The Decline of the West, p. 355. Although essentially aphoristic, some of 
Spengler's observations show a real understanding of sexuate differences. He 
notes: “The male livingly experiences Destiny, and he comprehends Causality, 
the causal logic of the Become. The female, on the contrary, is herself Destiny 
and time and the organic logic of the Becoming..." (p. 354). 


250f Love and Lust (New York: Bantam Books, 1967), pp. 84-85. 
26Juan Valera. Pepita Jiménez, abridged and edited by M. A. DeVitis and 
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Dorothy Torreyson (New York: Macmillan, 1940), pp. 75-76. 


27The distinction between “temper” and “installation” bears a certain resem- 
blance to that found between ‘‘situation" and “condition.” See Part 11, Chapter 
VII. of this study. 

28See Part II, Chapter VII, of this study. 

29Marias has treated the question of language at some length in his essay “La 
realidad histórica y social del uso lingiistico.” It is included in Nuevos ensayos 


de filosofía, pp. 229-279. The essay was first presented as Marias' inaugural 
address to the Royal Spanish Academy, June 20, 1965. 


PART IV 


EXPRESSION AND REALITY: ALÉTHEIA 


W: begin this final part of our study strolling with Marías 
through a typical city in Southern Spain, in the pages of Nuestra 
Andalucía (Our Andalusia). The scene envelops us with cordial 
sensuality. Here reality does not darkly lurk or flee before us, 
but eagerly stands its ground, awaiting us, coming forth to meet 
us. Even the interior patios of the houses do not conceal them- 
selves completely behind their rejas, for to do so would be to 
spurn rather than to allure us. Instead they allow us an intimate, 
tantalizing look at their flower beauties, and we are moved to 
imagine hours and years of familiar talk; the seseo of centuries 
hovers about them, and we can almost hear the melody of music, 
sighs, and laughter wafting across countless, vanished years. 
In Andalusia objective reality is a distant second to lived reali- 
ty. What some would call the real, statistical qualities of this 
world are always much less than the brilliance of human signifi- 
cance. What things are is not so important as what they mean. 
Here reality has been deeply felt and lived, lovingly caressed, in- 
terpreted, and experienced. Doctrines and data hardly touch it, 
for it lies rooted thousands of years deep in the past. Fact does 
not reach its heart. Its story must be told in another way. 
How? That wealth of human experience is precisely the prob- 
lem. Sight and smell, sound and color, pattern and dream: the 
Andalusian reality is especially deep and many-sided, real and 
possible, present and past, too rich to be described in terms other 
than its own, too simple to be distorted by mere theory. For how 
can reality be content with an unreal and abstract point of view? 
Marías points to a newly whitewashed house gleaming in the 
bright sun, its wall spangled red and green with geraniums. In 
Andalusia, he tells us, nothing is merely old, for the old is con- 
stantly renovated like this house, reincorporated in the living 
stream of things. Marías explains that because the Andalusian is 
vaguely embarrassed by antiquity, he tints the gray hairs of his 
history —and ironically he dyes them white. The whitewashed 
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house is a symbol, a metaphor, as it were, of Andalusia, for what 
we have been saying in other words is that Andalusian reality is 
metaphorical, that is, reality appearing at many levels of inter- 
pretation and in many guises, but coherent and structural 
throughout its several aspects. It is reality renewed and reab- 
sorbed in living by the living, and this means that it is tied to 
everything else that is alive. The house does not merely survive 
as a relic but continues in the present as a functioning portion of 
the real. And so it is with everything truly historical; that which 
is truly past is dead, whereas history is not really what was but 
what continues to be. We often mistake the old for the historical, 
forgetting that the new, inasmuch as it has its roots in the past, 
is equally historical. 

This is the primary meaning of the whitewashed house: it is 
historical because it continues to be. But there is a great deal 
more. Without violating either its real or tralatitious signifi- 
cance, it can bear the weight of major portions of Marias’ 
thought. To begin with, it conforms to the canons of visibility and 
clarity: “No la veis relucir, dar su reflejo caliente a la acera que 
la mira?” (Don't you see it shining there, making its hot reflec- 
tion on the sidewalk that looks up at it?).? Reality is marked in 
the first place by its visible aspects. This is why philosophy is 
fundamentally responsible "vision." And viewing reality means 
to stand in human perspective with regard to it. We see the 
house in relation to us and to other objects; it functions as reality 
in its connectedness, to put it more formally. Other realities in 
this structural relationship allow us to define and understand the 
house— primarily in relation to me. Thus, an implicit metaphys- 
ics and its concomitant epistemology underlie what otherwise 
appears to be a mere phenomenological encounter. In short, the 
house implies a theory of real structure. It appears in my life at a 
certain moment and at a given level; it is rooted in my manner of 
living and thus is related to all other realities. As I regard it, I 
become aware of its links to all other realities past and present. 

Past: for human reality is lived reality, and this implies pri- 
marily reality lived and experienced by others before us. Count- 
less hands have whitewashed the house in bygone years. Succes- 
sive generations have made it a part of their Andalusia (remem- 
ber that the title of Marias’ book is Nuestra Andalucia [Our 
Andalusia]). The house is a concrete symbol of what Marías has 
expressed as a theory of generations. It is a social reality, a col- 
lective reaction to the world, and if we insist, a starting point for 
an entire sociology. Its physical structure has been successively 
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enriched, modified, and enhanced by human interpretations of 
its functions, beauties, and possibilities. Hence, it has not only 
survived as a mere object more or less impervious to destruction, 
but has continued and endured against the possibility of destruc- 
tion or decay, with the equal possibility of manifesting succes- 
sive aspects of inchoate reality. 

And present: for though multiple variations of its reality have 
been realized, many others—including its end—have yet to be. 
Neither its physical structure nor its ideal meanings have been 
exhausted. It can still house many dreams; it can be many 
things. Who knows how many conversations and how much 
laughter it will yet know? Another year, another generation, per- 
haps another age will apply a new coat of whitewash, and the 
house can be lived, used, real-ized in other ways yet to be. 

Lest we conclude that the visual reality of the house is but the 
material camouflage for a more or less abstruse theory, let us 
remind ourselves that theory, theoria, means ‘‘vision’’ and that 
the Greek verb theorein means simply ''to see.” Vision is the 
germ of all real theory. We can be sure that Marias was aware of 
this when he described philosophy as “responsible vision,” and it 
would work no great violence on his thought to call it ‘‘responsi- 
ble theory.” 

Ortega made full methodological use of the visuality of theory 
by elevating metaphor to the status of a formal philosophic in- 
strument. ''Metaphor,” he once wrote, "is an intellectual proce- 
dure by means of which we can apprehend that which lies beyond 
our conceptual power. Beginning with what lies closest and 
under our control, we can establish mental contact with what is 
remote and unsubdued. Metaphor is an extension of our intellec- 
tual arm and represents in logic the same thing as a fishing pole 
ora gun.”'? Elsewhere he states that “each metaphor is the dis- 
covery of a law of the Universe.''? A favorite remark of Ortega's 
was that reality had to be approached as the Israelites ap- 
proached the Jericho of old. It resists simple penetration because 
it is many-sided and multidimensional. Like the children of Is- 
rael, we must march around it in concentric circles, testing our 
metaphysical horns, viewing it from all sides until it yields to our 
sounding. This is very nearly a metaphorical definition of meta- 
phor as Ortega understood it and as Marías has developed it. 
Metaphor is a means of placing things before us in real relation- 
ships tous. “For,” as Marías writes, "the function of metaphor is 
not a simple indirect allusion to objects, but an interpretation of 
them, a placing of objects in a certain foreshortening, to make 
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meanings—in themselves universal and invariable—assume a 
precise circumstantial value.’ 

Plato observed that the deepest truths are essentially unutter- 
able and that to try to state them at all is to run the risk of dis- 
torting them beyond the point of understanding. Reality is al- 
ways more or less than what language tries to convey or express; 
for insofar as both verbs “convey” and ''express'” involve the 
transferal of things in some sense, they also involve the likeli- 
hood of distortion. Things cannot be moved, verbally or other- 
wise, without disturbing them in at least minute ways. Plato 
himself attempted to circumvent this risk to a degree, or so Ma- 
rias claims, by turning to myth and metaphor as a superior 
means of expressing the truth. This explains why he tells the 
“myth of the cave” after he had conceptually explained the di- 
lemma of apprehending truth. Far from being mere artistic 
adornment, myth was a superior means of revealing the truth5 

For his part, Ortega believed that the history of Western phi- 
losophy could be summarized in two great metaphors. First 
came that of the seal which leaves its imprint on the wax. This 
conception, which appeared as early as Plato, is the essence of 
realism. It postulates the contact between the subject and ob- 
ject, mind and matter, in terms of an impact between two equal- 
ly real bodies. The second great metaphor is that of the container 
and its contents, according to which things do not come to the 
mind from without but are contained within it. This is the germ 
of idealism. 

For Ortega neither metaphor was sufficient. Reality for him 
began with this: I with things, things with me, confronting each 
other, inseparable yet outside each other. He expressed it in his 
formula, “I am I and my circumstance,” and metaphorically in 
the title "Adam in Paradise.” This amounts to a third great 
metaphor. But we must point out at once that the metaphor is 
too complex to be reduced to a formula. Consider Marias’ expla- 
nation: The metaphor which knows itself to be one possesses a 
plurality of facets. The one taken unjustifiably as an identifica- 
tion exaggerates itself and goes beyond the truth; the cognitive 
metaphor knows that the coincidence between its terms is only 
partial, which, seen from the other side, means that it has to in- 
tegrate itself with what we might call the complementary meta- 
phors, until we reach what I should propose to call formally a 
metaphorical system or repertory of images which need each 
other and clarify each other mutually.” The result of this sys- 
tem is the discovery of a new aspect of reality. Human life illumi- 
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nates the being of the universe, and thus the third metaphor is 
one of light. Adam in Paradise would be the starting point, the 
fundamental datum, of this complex reality, but only the start- 
ing point. Man, says Ortega, has a mission of clarity on the 
earth.” As he confronts things, man actualizes them and lets 
them be en photi (in the light). Things thus have being... with 
me. Living is living with things, allowing, nay coaxing them to 
be what they potentially may be. To put it more formally, living 
is apprehending reality in its connectedness. And this means 
clarification, shedding light on things, making sense of them. 
Things are in the light (i.e., the reason of reasonableness) of hu- 
man life. Things unfold in life as life unfolds with them. 

It is more than coincidence that what we have just described is 
very nearly the definition of truth as alétheia. The importance of 
this concept is decisive in the thought of both Ortega and Marias 
not only because it determines the general metaphysical theory 
of reality, which we examined earlier, but also because it has a 
great deal to do with the form their philosophy assumes. Hear 
how they describe it, beginning with Ortega: 


He who wishes to show us a truth should not tell it to 
us: let him simply allude to it with a brief gesture, a 
gesture which starts an ideal trajectory in the air, 
along which we glide until we arrive at the feet of the 
new truth. Once they are known, truths take on a 
utilitarian aspect and no longer interest us as truths 
but as useful recipes. That sudden, pure illumination 
which characterizes truth is present only at the mo- 
ment of its discovery. This is why its Greek name, 
alétheia—which originally had the same meaning as 
the term apocalipsis was to have later—means “‘dis- 
covery," “revelation,” properly speaking, “unveil- 
ing,” removing the veil or cover. If someone would 
teach us a truth, let him situate us in such a way that 
we discover it ourselves.? 


Marias points out that the concept of alétheia is semantically 
linked to the root meaning of “argument.” 'Argument” comes 
from argentum (silver), the same root as the Greek árgyros and 
árgos .? Now silver is a metal of brilliance; its property is clarity. 
Hence the verb arguo (to argue), which traditionally has includ- 
ed the elements of proof, discussion, and rhetoric, means to 
make clear, to brighten, and to enlighten. This is the same mean- 
ing found in alétheia. Naturally, the implication is that to argue 
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is to argue well. To which Marias would add: or not at all. He in- 
sists that “good” rhetoric is always true.' On the other hand, 
he asserts: ‘‘that which is stated badly is not true.'" This is a 
bold proposition. Does it mean then that truth lies solely in the 
telling? Is substance to be thus sacrificed to form? We can an- 
swer these questions rightly only by realizing that both Ortega 
and Marias take the concept of alétheia very seriously, so much 
so that by ignoring it, we risk misunderstanding entirely what 
their philosophy is all about. Truth is not simply what is out 
there somewhere supinely, latently (i.e., abstractly) present and 
waiting for us to stumble upon it. Truth is the dis-covery of 
things, the sudden shedding of light on what was previously 
inert, unseen, and merely potential. Truth is the moment of 
truth, the instant in which we tear away the veil of things. 
Truth, then, does not lie solely in the telling (for that telling is 
about things), but neither can it be separate from it. The ‘‘bril- 
liance'' of successful rhetoric is the revelation of things not in 
some imaginary nimbus but in their connectedness, which is to 
say in some hitherto unknown aspect of their reality. Considered 
from the standpoint of language, the concept of truth as alétheia 
imposes an enormous responsibility on the writer or speaker (and 
again we discover another level of "responsible vision”). He 
must help us discover truth without doing it for us. Like children 
at an Easter egg hunt, we must find the hidden truth by our- 
selves, else the game lacks fun and purpose. This is why Ortega 
gives so many tantalizing clues but usually stops short of abso- 
lute conclusions. His works are full of allusion and suggestion, 
and he inspires one to explore pathways pointed out along the 
way but tangential to his purposes. With certain important dif- 
ferences (the main one being that Marias’ works are more com- 
plete than Ortega's), the same is true of Marías. The truths he 
discovers are accompanied by unusual clarity (one writer has de- 
scribed his style as ‘‘diamantine’’),'?_ but one often has the im- 
pression that his truths, important as they are, in no way inter- 
fere with others that his method leaves us free to discover on our 
own. His sytem is open-ended and stands as an invitation to the 
reader to join in the enterprise of discovery. 

We shall pick up this idea again. In the meantime, however, 
we cannot leave the notion of alétheia without comparing it to 
another concept of truth encountered earlier in this study. Recall 
that in Part II, Chapter IV, Marías described truth in these 
terms: “Consequently, truth is, in the first place, a state in 
which we find ourselves when we know what to abide by [saber a 
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qué atenernos]; and in a secondary sense, that which permits us 
to recover lost security and certainty.” Uncertainty about the 
world in which he must live causes man to seek truth. It becomes 
necessary for him to arrive at the truth. Now it is possible to per- 
ceive the correlation of truth as alétheia and truth as vital or life 
function. For alétheia is the culmination of that search; it is like 
the sighting of land to a shipwrecked sailor. Truth impresses and 
“shines” only if it fulfills a human need. As we have seen before, 
the universe is filled with realities that fail to arouse my interest 
for the simple reason that I do not need them in order to fashion 
my life as I see fit. The characteristics of Betelgeuse in Orion 
may function as information but not as truth unless I have a 
vital need of it. Truth, alétheia, is always the “way out” of a di- 
lemma. This is why “truth must function in the strictest sense 
as the organ of transcendence. Only in this way can it exercise 
for man its dual role of illumination and security.” Only if I 
find myself in a situation where a lack of such information means 
indecision and uncertainty with regard to my life can it act as 
alétheia. In such a case Betelgeuse is transposed directly into my 
vectorial pathway and reveals itself in an instant of fulmination 
that outshines the real star. Alétheia is always of the first mag- 
nitude. Perhaps this is why human encounter with divine reality 
so often occurs as a revelation that is also salvation. It is truth 
that “saves” man from despair and darkness and thus comes to 
him—or he comes to it—in an instant of life-altering illumina- 
tion, as it came to Saint Paul on the road to Damascus in the 
form of blinding, ‘‘apocalyptic’’ light. 

However, the task of philosophy does not end with the dis- 
covery of truth. It continues on to its justification: ‘The mecha- 
nism of justification is essential to philosophy, and for this rea- 
son all unjustified philosophy, all unverifiable philosophy is to 
that degree something that is not philosophy.” This is why 
authentic philosophy is categorical in nature. One must take it or 
leave it, but leaving it means showing that it is erroneous and 
proposing something more accurate in its place. Yet neither the 
justification nor the possible rejection of philosophy is a matter 
of a unilateral choice. Justification means constant and continual 
justification, just as the introduction of new concepts involves 
their unending readjustment to reality. The proof of a doctrine is 
the ability to make our way through it, or better, to go to and fro 
in it. In essence, this is the meaning of the term “method” 
(methodos), which in Greek thought meant a “way” of traveling 
to and from things. 
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In any case, the idea of motion toward or away from some- 
thing is paramount as far as the form of Marias’ philosophy is 
concerned. Both the truths we seek and the problems that make 
it necessary to seek them stand in dynamic relationship to us. 
They are “our” truths and ‘‘our’’ problems. Both have to be 
“reached” or as Marías puts it, ‘arrived at,” rather than merely 
being ‘‘formulated”’ in more or less abstract fashion. There is a 
serious question as to whether **problems”” conceived beyond hu- 
man need can be defined as problems at all. Applying this to 
philosophic genre, it means that the form of philosophy is to be 
determined by things themselves. As Marias states: ‘‘Thus it is 
the structure of reality just as the philosopher encounters it in 
living that determines the system of philosophy and, conse- 
quently, the architecture of its literary genres.'””!% In addition to 
this fundamental criterion, we cannot overlook others that have 
been stressed throughout this study: clarity, visuality, coher- 
ence, flexibility, and above all responsibility in its several mean- 
ings. The question is how these criteria may be integrated so as 
to constitute an adequate philosophic genre. In Ortega, Marias 
found two great innovations: the thematic use of metaphor as a 
philosophic method and to a certain degree the renovation of lit- 
erary genres in philosophy whereby new concepts—alétheia, cir- 
cumstantiality, perspectivism, vital reason, and the like—could 
be expressed with adequacy. But the term ‘‘certain’”’ is used in its 
limiting sense; the task was not completed in Ortega’s work. We 
have pointed out the startling fact that Ortega never wrote a 
complete book despite his prolific efforts. 

Marias found a promising possibility (though only a possibili- 
ty at the time) in the existential novels of Unamuno, concerning 
which he states: ‘‘The novel is... an instrument that makes pos- 
sible the access to human reality. And this is the original mean- 
ing of the word method. This novel offers a primary living intui- 
tion of human life, and for this reason it can be the point of de- 
parture in a metaphysical consideration.”'® Earlier he com- 
ments: ‘The mission of the existential, or better still, personal 
novel lies in uncovering the internal history of a person, in the 
light; in a word, its purpose is to show life in its truth." Yet 
the problem of genre confronted by Marias could not be resolved 
by writing novels, at least not the novel in its conventional form. 
Perhaps Marías’ view of its function is best illustrated in the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘*Novelesque imagination makes possible a mid- 
dle ground between the absolute concreteness of reality and the 
abstraction of mere conceptual schemata, and thus facilitates 
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passage from one zone to the other.”"* This means that although 
the novel can serve as a point of departure for the exploration of 
human reality, or perhaps serve as a bridge between life and the- 
ory, it depends in turn on some prior theory of real structure. In 
short, the novel rests on a metaphysics, although that meta- 
physics generally takes the form of underlying assumptions of a 
given society. Thus, the novel as such may serve as the incarnate 
form of a doctrine, and since it portrays reality in its life-related 
forms, it may represent the non-theoretical and human possibili- 
ties of a theory. To put it simply, perhaps too simply, the novel 
is theory in human practice. 

We might summarize these views and reservations by describ- 
ing philosophy as novelesque, provided we take care not to take 
this term in a purely literary sense. Let us expand the explana- 
tion. The literary “temper” which Marías ascribes in particular 
to Unamuno and the Generation of 1898 applies in a larger sense 
to the whole of the Spanish philosophic tradition in this century, 
and most certainly to Marias himself. Thus, while there are doc- 
trinal reasons why truth must be expressed well, a brilliant liter- 
ary standard makes this quite likely in any case. Indeed, these 
esthetic canons were in effect long before they were sanctioned 
by doctrine. What Marias has done is to make them essential in- 
stead of fortuitous. Of course the notion of the novelesque nature 
of philosophy appeared very early also. Recall Unamuno's claim 
that any philosophic book, for instance, Kant's Critique of Pure 
Reason, is really a novel. Marias accepts the intuition but modi- 
fies its meaning. He does not say that the philosophic work is a 
novel, but that it must be novelesque, or novel-like. Not a novel 
but something like it, similar in structure and human intuition. 
The question is: what exactly is it? And the answer as Marias 
has expressed in in practical terms is to be found in his own 
works. 

Nuestra Andalucía supplied us with an example of the meta- 
phorical usage so frequent in Marias’ thought; now Metaphysi- 
cal Anthropology affords us a look at the practical application of 
his ideas on philosophic genre. The complete title of the work is 
Metaphysical Anthropology: The Empirical Structure of Human 
Life. It could as easily have been called “Metaphysical Bio- 
graphy,” for indeed it is the metaphysical story of man. Let us 
note what he writes on the first page of his preface: ‘I have writ- 
ten it in a single mental movement, one demanded by the sys- 
tematic nature of its theory and by its literary form. And 1 have 
tried to make it, despite its complexity, a relatively short book, 
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for it must be read and not merely leafed through or consulted. 
The reason for this is its dramatic structure, the structure which 
corresponds to philosophic theory.” 

From a doctrinal point of view the importance of the book lies 
in the disclosure of the empirical structure of human life within a 
rigorous metaphysical theory. In this regard it represents not 
only the apex of Marias’ thought—to date—but also the culmi- 
nation of the Ortegan tradition of philosophy. These are weighty 
claims, to be sure, and have been argued elsewhere in this study. 
But to stop with the doctrinal content of the book, important as 
it is, would be to overlook its significance as a response to the 
long-standing problem of literary genre in philosophy. To put it 
another way, just as the work is the fulfillment of a philosophic 
doctrine, so it is the climax of efforts to achieve an adequate phil- 
osophic form. We must not forget that Marias no sooner as- 
sumed the former task than he addressed himself to the latter. 

Inasmuch as it is the ‘‘story’’ of man, the work is plotlike, 
dramatic, and novelesque. The first effect of such qualities is 
dynamic movement; the story “moves” from a beginning through 
a series of situations toward an eventual ending that is not neces- 
sarily a finish but a hint of transcendence and ulterior develop- 
ment. This is why Marías insists that it be read, meaning that 
one must follow its course more or less consecutively —and exec- 
utively —from beginning to end in the order of its unfolding. For 
as happens in stories, the beginning and the middle depend on 
the ending for their full meaning. Of course the same is true of 
every segment of a story. Understanding lies in grasping the to- 
tality, and not until the last word is spoken does the first become 
fully fixed and intelligible. 

There can be no story without a protagonist of some sort. Fic- 
tion would have no validity and no following if we did not have a 
primary and immediate interest in what happens to others. In 
Metaphysical Anthropology our protagonist does not appear 
until Chapter 9 (“The Appearance of Man”). The preceding 
chapters constitute a setting that is both philosophic and dra- 
matic. As in a classical play, the stage is made ready for the pro- 
tagonist by preliminary discussions of his antecedents, prior for- 
tunes, and place in the scheme of things. Thus, the theme of man 
first appears within the context of Greek philosophy amid gods, 
mythology, and reason. From the experience of reality and the 
mysteries of personhood emerges finally a theory of human life. 
But human life is still an abstraction. It is as though we knew of 
the protagonist indirectly but had not met him face to face. We 
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know many things about him, but we do not yet know him. 

Man appears when the stage is ready, and what follows is a 
series of ideal but inherent experiences of life in its corporeal. 
empirical structure, life as it actually occurs: as men and women 
of flesh and blood. Human life contains an infinite dimension, 
but man lives mortally, temporally. He may feel infinity, may 
indeed understand reality on that basis, but he lives in view of 
death, and this limitation endues all his efforts with a coefficient 
of happiness, or its alter ego, unhappiness. The term “man” is of 
course a linguistic convenience; we realize that empirical life is 
always dual and sexuate; men and women live together in 
mutual reference to each other. 

We saw earlier that Marias was not the first to conceive of life 
and philosophy in such novelesque and dramatic categories. Re- 
call for instance that Ortega once said: “Man is the novelist of 
himself, and he is either original or a plagiarist.”'? Anyone ac- 
quainted with Ortega's work will likely be aware that such re- 
marks are more than verbal window-dressing. But note well: 
notwithstanding this earlier awareness, it could not be applied 
fully to the problem of genre until an adequate theory of empiri- 
cal human reality was formulated. Philosophy could not truly be 
the story of man until man himself appeared on the scene in full 
theoretical expression, and this did not happen until Marías. No 
sooner does the empirical theory appear than it works its spell on 
the form in which it is expressed. In other words, with Marías 
philosophy became truly dramatic and novelesque as soon as it 
was possible and controllable in theory. 

Metaphysical Anthropology was not the first of Marías’ works 
to exhibit novelesque features. Writing in 1952 he notes: “Some 
years ago when I decided to write an Introducción a la filosofía, 1 
discovered that I had to attempt a profound innovation where 
under present circumstances it would appear to be the most diffi- 
cult and improbable: in the area of literary genre.''* That inno- 
vation consisted of nothing less than imparting a dramatic, sus- 
tained structure to his Introducción (translated into English as 
Reason and Life). As he reveals in his “Prologue to the American 
and English Editions”: 


The fact that this book was not a treatise but a per- 
sonal undertaking, an adventure almost, made it nec- 
essary for me to write it up in a different way from 
the one which is customary in books of philosophy; 
that is, it imposed upon me certain modifications of 
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the literary genre. For it is not a treatise composed of 
“statements” or theses, but the taking possession of 
a human situation and the exposition of an inner 
movement. This fact, expressed in this way, makes 
us think of a novel rather than of a textbook; and that 
is what, in fact, it is, because in one way it is an ac- 
count, a narration or drama, and therefore has a pro- 
tagonist—though not strictly a personal one, but a 
supra-personal one: Western man of our time....2! 


Yet despite their explicit ring, it would be easy to read more 
into these remarks than Marías intended to say. For the fact is 
that neither Reason and Life nor Metaphysical Anthropology is 
per se a novel (unless we go along with Unamuno's extreme 
view). They are rather novel-like, plot-like. We could say that 
they are written in full awareness of the novelesque, dramatic 
nature of philosophy and structured around the theme of man as 
the embodiment of philosophic theory. Earlier in this work, style 
was described as “the literary image of the real.”?? What this 
means, and what it has meant to Marías, is that human reality 
can be apprehended only in a literary, dramatic, metaphorical 
manner. To recall how another writer puts it, ‘‘As literary cre- 
ativity is brought to bear on strict theory, he finally discovers a 
decisive truth: the unveiling of reality can be realized only 
through a literary framework....”?? In other words, if alétheia is 
the experiential form of truth as it appears in a living, dynamic 
perspective, then its verbal manifestation can only be dramatic 
narration. 

This leads to an interesting point, but one that is hard to de- 
scribe. For the problem, or at least a portion of it, is simply a 
matter of terminology: we do not have an adequate name for 
what Marías has done in philosophic genre. If we label his work 
"*novelesque” or ‘‘novel-like,”” we are correct perhaps, but cer- 
tainly not very accurate, much less specific. Such terms are 
really “neither fish nor fowl” when it comes to accrediting Ma- 
rias’ innovations. They may show that Marias has carried phil- 
osophic expression beyond the conventional genres of essay and 
scholarly treatise, but the question is: where? 

There are captions that we could turn to: “‘literary philoso- 
phy,” “narrative theory,” ‘‘novelesque philosophy,” perhaps 
even the “philosophic novel.” But prior use or misuse of such 
nomenclature renders them all excessively vague if not suspect. 
Out of context they could mean anything from genteel dilettant- 
ism, to irresponsibility, to esthetic disquisitions. Without re- 
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sorting to neologisms, which have a way of becoming solecisms, 
we might label his work with one of his own titles: “philosophy 
as dramatic theory,” or paraphrastically, “philosophy as dra- 
matic structure.” No claim is made for such captions beyond 
that of an approximation, that is, an approach to a new reality, 
and as in the case of all reality, we cannot really manipulate or 
master it until we have named it. Nomenclature is the handle of 
reality. 

We shall conclude with this simple acknowledgment of Marías’ 
contributions to philosophic genre. Reasonableness, if indeed not 
discretion, will hardly allow us to pass final judgment on what is 
not yet final. Yet one thing at least seems clear: beginning with 
Plato and his myths and dialogues, philosophy has now come full 
circle with Marias. As it finally veers away from its seemingly 
interminable association with abstraction, which for centuries 
has been mistaken for its proper condition, philosophy now 
starts to regain the human dimension it long ago lost. This is no 
arbitrary shift, no mere concession to literary fad, but rather the 
discovery that lived experience, which is to say, novelesque real- 
ity, must be not the object of philosophic indifference or scorn 
but the primary concern of the philosopher. For this reason, Ma- 
rias’ philosophy stands at what Ortega would have called the 
“height of the times” (la altura de los tiempos), or as Marías 
himself might describe it, at the '*depth of the times” (la hondura 
de los tiempos). His is a philosophy deeply committed to this 
world and to this life, and this is why it appears to function best 
in the presence of ordinary things—for instance, a house on an 
Andalusian street. But this is no narrow view; under his pene- 
trating vision things begin to spill their secrets, and their reality 
overflows in all directions, encompassing everything around 
them in a hierarchy of significances. Nor is it a denial of other 
realities, other worlds, other possible lives, but a clear realization 
that for us they can have little meaning unless this life and place 
matter also, unless we are first of all responsible for this world. 
We cannot see the ultimate limits of human destiny, but man’s 
destiny is first of all to live here and now, in this time and this 
place, to involve himself with the world, perhaps to save it, per- 
haps to save himself, certainly to make the try. And where does 
philosophy stand in all this? What is philosophy? Perhaps any 
summary falls short, but can we not conclude in the light of what 
we have seen that philosophy is... living? 
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NOTES 


\Nuestra Andalucia, con una colección de acuarelas a todo color de Alfredo Ra- 
mon. Compas por Enrique Lafuente Ferrari (Madrid: R. Diaz-Casariego, 1966), 
p. 20. 


20bras completas, II, 391. 
30bras completas, IV, 261. 
4 José Ortega y Gasset: Circumstance and Vocation, p. 285. 


5As Marías states in his splendid essay on Platonic philosophy: "El papel del 
mito es manifestarnos la realidad aunque sea de modo imperfecto y parcial, para 
decir a qué se asemeja. El mito, lejos de ser un sustituto de la definición, es 
superior a ella." (The role of myth is to make reality manifest to us, though it be 
in an imperfect and partial way, in order to express what it resembles. Far from 
being a substitute for definition, myth is superior to it.” La filosofía griega des- 
de su origen hasta Platón, Biografía de la filosofía, in Obras, 11, 472. 


6Circumstance and Vocation, p. 280. 
7See Obras completas, |, 357-358. 


8"'Quien quiera enseñarnos una verdad que no nos la diga: simplemente que alu- 
da a ella con un breve gesto, gesto que inicie en el aire una ideal trayectoria, des- 
lizándonos por la cual lleguemos nosotros mismos hasta los pies de la nueva ver- 
dad. Las verdades, una vez sabidas, adquieren una costra utilitaria; no nos inte- 
resan ya como verdades, sino como recetas útiles. Esa pura iluminación subitá- 
nea que caracteriza a la verdad, tiénela ésta sólo en el instante de su descubri- 
miento. Por esto su nombre griego, alétheia —significó originariamente lo mismo 
que después la palabra apocalipsis—, es decir, descubrimiento, revelación, pro- 
piamente desvelación, quitar de un velo o cubridor. Quien quiera enseñarnos una 
verdad, que nos sitúe de modo que la descubramos nosotros” (Obras completas, 
I, 335-336). 


9Sce Philosophy as Dramatic Theory, p. 40. 
10 America in the Fifties and Sixties, p. 321. 
114 merica in the Fifties and Sixties, p. 321. 
12Enrique Lafuente Ferrari in his “Compas” to Nuestra Andalucía, p. 12. 


13“La verdad tiene que funcionar, rigurosamente, como el órgano de la trascen- 
dencia. Sólo asi puede ejercer para el hombre su doble papel de iluminación y se- 
guridad”' (Obras, 11, 108). 


14Philosophy as Dramatic Theory, p. 80. 
ISPhilosophy as Dramatic Theory, p. 31. 


16“-La novela es... un instrumento que hace posible el acceso a la realidad huma- 
na. Y éste es el sentido originario de la palabra método. Esta novela da una pri- 
mera intuición viva de la vida humana, y por ello puede ser el punto de partida 
de una consideración metafisica” (Obras, V, 488). 


17a misión de la novela existencial o, mejor, personal, consiste en descubrir 
la historia interna de la persona, en la luz; en una palabra, mostrar la vida huma- 
na en su verdad” (Obras, V, 487). 
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18*-La imaginación novelesca hace posible un término medio entre la concreción 
absoluta de la realidad y la abstracción de los meros esquemas conceptuales, y 
facilita el tránsito de una a otra zona” (Obras, V, 490). 


19“ El hombre es novelista de si mismo, original o plagiario' (Obras completas, 
VI. 34). Elsewhere he notes: "La vida es de suyo insipida, porque es un simple 
‘estar ahi.’ De modo que existir se convierte para el hombre en una faena poética, 
de dramaturgo o novelista: inventar a su existencia un argumento, darle una fi- 
gura que la haga, en alguna manera, sugestiva y apetecible.” (Life in and of it- 
self is insipid because it means simply “being somewhere.” Thus, to exist be- 
comes for man a poetic task such as a dramatist or a novelist might assume. He 
must create a plot for his life and give it a form that in some way is stimulating 
and desirable.) Obras completas, V1, 422. 


20*-Cuando, hace unos pocos años, me decidí a componer una Introducción a la 
filosofía, me vi obligado a hacer una profunda innovación justamente donde a 
estas alturas parecería mas difícil e improbable: en el género literario” (Obras, 
V, 482). 


21Reason and Life: The Introduction to Philosophy, pp. viii-ix. 
22See Part I, Chapter IV, of this study. 
23Carpintero, Cinco aventuras españolas, p. 216. 


CONCLUSION 


[a eloquence about the state of things is the sign of the 
times. Hardly anyone seems pleased with the way the world is 
going. From right and left, high and low, from every camp we 
are bombarded with jeremiads about our collective follies. Harsh 
moral preachments are the order of an immoral age. For every- 
where men are as eager to cast blame as they are reluctant to ac- 
cept responsibility for their condition. And luckily villains 
abound: governments, establishments and authority of every 
kind bear the brunt of our self-righteous name-calling, and their 
real or supposed inequities serve as obverse justification for all 
sorts of immoral and illegal indulgence. We condemn our institu- 
tions for being the mirror image of ourselves and yet find in their 
shortcomings license for our own foibles. In this way a circle has 
been established that is not only vicious but virtually destruc- 
tive. Thus error is compounded rather than corrected, and wrong 
feeds upon wrong. 

Yet to see only error in our time is to add to that error. If truth 
often seems to shine by its absence, it also illuminates by its very 
real presence. We should not wholly despair of an age that has 
produced such men as Pope John XXIII, Einstein, Churchill, 
Ortega, and Schweitzer; nor must gloom overtake us so long as 
men like Solzhenitsyn—and Marias—continue to respect the 
rights of truth and men. Ours is an age of superlatives and oppo- 
sites. It behooves us to remember that the same century that has 
warred and destroyed on such a terrifying scale has also invented 
and built at an unprecedented pace. Progress is everywhere the 
companion of peril; today may be our last day, but it may also be 
the first in some higher and better order of life. The same genera- 
tion that may be “going to the dogs” is apparently going to the 
stars. 

Some may wonder what good can come of truth in such a 
maudlin age. What hope is there for truth in our time? But a bet- 
ter question would be: what hope is there without it? Further- 
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more, what better time is there to stand for the truth than when 
others have forsaken it? In such times to tell the truth amounts 
to heroism. It may seem foolish to have faith in truth, but with- 
out it we probably will not have faith in anything else. Perhaps 
truth and faith are all we have, but in the long run they may be 
all we need. 

In any case, Marias’ adherence to truth is not based on pietis- 
tic ties to the past, nor is it a question of being at odds with the 
present. Quite the contrary: real progress and hence real hope are 
possible only within the scope of truth. This is why no philoso- 
phy —or politics for that matter—that eschews hope should be 
taken seriously. In the long view, pessimism is always fraudu- 
lent, as error is self-destructive. 

As Marias sees it, to seek and tell the truth is still the greatest 
mission of man. And if telling the truth leads to nothing else, at 
least we have this much: the fact remains that it has been ex- 
pressed. Truth is greater than error not becuase it is necessarily 
louder or more alluring or yet more convincing, but becuase it is 
necessary for human life. Man either lives in truth or ends in dis- 
illusionment. This is why it survives against seemingly impossi- 
ble odds, reappearing just when it seems to have vanished for- 
ever. Truth is nothing new; it is as old as human life but ever as 
wondrous and ever as new. 

Truth, then, is man’s ultimate responsibility, for without it he 
cannot truly be himself. This is the deepest meaning of the title 
"responsible vision.” The philosophy of Julian Marías is a clear 
and rare vision of truth. In these fearful times of chilling hatreds 
and titantic dooms, surely such an example of intellectual bril- 
liance and decency is worthy of our attention. 


Houston, Texas 
1977 
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